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THE MATING OF LYDU 


CHAPTER I 


' An, it *8 a bit dampish,' said Dixon, as he brouj^t a 
oouple more logs to replenish a fire that seemed to have 
no heart for burning. 

The absurd moderation of the statement irritated the 


person to whom it was addressed. 

' What I 'm thinldn' ’—said Mrs. Dixon, impatientlj, as 
Removed to the window— is that thej 'll mappen not get 
hen at all 1 The watter 'll be over t' road by^Sriec's 
And 70 know varra well, it may be rnnnin' too faset to 
get t' horses through— an' they 'd be three pnssons kwdei, 
an' luggage at top.’ 

' Aye, they may have to goa hack to Fengorth— (Ast 's 
yaoa possible.' 

' An' all th' dinnac spoihn', an’ t' fires wist^'— for 
ifowt.' The qieakn ato^ peering diaoontente^ into 


^ wilAout : ' But yen 'H not trouble yoursen, 

Taiim I 


iras-tAe aan'i^ebelifiil xepll|y» as he took tho bsHovs to the 
iMNNi iAmIi W ideUf onddiiui Mil ob thd 
blihwiRtit. gs emitions psAmed a i p s itMl o fiaiae, 
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ivfckb mt fliokeoring tongtieB of light thtoug^ die wide 
aaid ekadows of the hdl. Otherwise the deep^oing 
^bom of the October eireziing was lightened only by Ihe 
rays of one feebly burning lamp standing apparently in a 
oorridor or gallery just visible beyond a richly jUlared 
archway which led from the hail to the interior of the house. 
Throng this archway could be seen the dim ascending 
litMw of a great double staircase ; while here and there a 
white carved doorway or cornice glimmered from the 
darkness. 

A stately Georgian house, built in a rich classical style, 
and dating from about 1740 so a trained ejjf would have 
interpreted tha architectural and decorative features 
faintiy disdoBed by lamp and fire. But the house and its 
cmifteiita— the house and its condition— ^were strangely at 
war. Bveiywhere the seemly lines and lovely ornament due 
to its originai builders were spoilt or obliterated by the 
sordid confusion to which some modem owner had brought 
it. It was not a house apparently, so far as its present use 
vrent,-*-bitt a warehouse. There wah properly Bpeaking no 
funitoze in it ; only a multitude of packing-cases, boxes 
of ail shapes and sixes, piled upon or leaning against each 
oHM. T^e hall waa choked with them, so that only a 
gtogway a couple of yards wide was left, connecting the 
himi^firn door with the gallery and staircase. And anyone 
ite|fiiig into the gallery, which with its high arched roof 
m 4h# whole kngth of the old house, would have seen it 
aho di d hP“** ^ huge ded caaea 

irtood oAldnehoirde; the staircase was ea^^ 

boold haWibea more repdent thim the 
41# oqtaalid sd Threliaa Tower» 

^ ^^ve^ wening. 

Eho^ihll jfeili on Kb#* as db# taanrik 

IMwdi 
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She hMihed fowid her eulhil j. 

‘ Well, I Ve done my best^ Temmae^ and I deeeey yo 
hsTB too. Bat it ’a not a place to bring a leddty to-^-aad 
that the truth/ 

* Foaks man pleaae theireels,' said Disoa with the same 
studied mildness as before. Then, having at last made 
the logs bum, as he hoped, with some brightness, he pro 
ceeded to sweep up the wide stone hearth. * Is t^ rooms 
upstairs dnished ? * 

*Aye — hoursago/ His wife dropped with a weary gesture 
upon a chair near the fixe. ‘ Tammas, yo’ know it ’s a queer 
thing awthegither ! What are they coomin’ here for at all ? ’ 

' Well, master’s coom into th* property, an’ I ’m 
thinkin’ it ’s nobbut his dooty to coom an’ see it. It ’a 
two year sen he came into ’t; an’ he’s done nowt but 
tak’ the rents, an’ turn ofi men, an’ dutter up the house 
wi’ boxes, ivcr sense. It ’s time, I ’m thinkin’, as he did 
coom an’ luke into things a bit.’ 

Thomas rose from his knees, and stood wanning him^lf 
at the fire, while he lo^^ed pensively round him. He ,iias 
as tired as his wife, and quite as mistrustful of what might 
be before them ; but ho was uot going to omifess it. Be 
was a lean and gaunt fel]ow,blue-eyed and broad-sboutdased# 
of a Cumbrian type commonly held to be of Soandinawiau 
origin. His eye was a little wandering and absent^ and tlm 
ragged grey whiskers which suitroanded his oounteuaime 
emphasised the alight incoherenoe of its ezpMsimi, ^4idet 
he was^and looked. But his wife knew hhn lor eneef thh 
most inctuably obstioate of moa ; the inmiteimla mitie 

mmeow of eeerytfaiim uad 

with hemdf . Thia trrit of hie M /hm |o 

fchrrtig rtl kfty rtanmahm tut kltw awMAIiA fjHiBiia 

«K oA^fag t6M W qt iliiABw Amim M 

obriMWBt. A* Iw 
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tiuiBig, did yo hoar me say what I *d 
KATyiaar' 

Aye/ 

* That the mistress was an Bye-talian,' 

' Aye — ^by the mother — an* popish beside/ 

Mrs. Dixon signed. 

* How far *fill it be to t* chapel at Scargill Fell ? * 

' Nine mile. She *11 not be for takkin* much notice of 
her Sunday dooties» I *m thinldn*/ 

*An* yo unneretan' she *11 be juist a yoong thing? 
An* t* baby only juist walldn* ? ' 

Dixon n^ded. Suddenly there was a ipiltid in the 
corridor — a girrs laugh, and a rush Of feet. Thomas 
Started slightly, and his wife observed him as sharply as the 
dim li^t permitted. 

* Thyrsa ! ’ she raised her voice peremptorily. 

* What are you doing thwe ? ' 

Another laugh, and the girl from whom it came ran 
Sorward into the lamp>light, threading her way through 
die paddug-cases, and followed by a small fox-terrier who 
was jumiang round her. 

* Doin* T There *s newt more to do as t know on. An* 
I 'm most dioppin’.’ 

So saying the girl jumped lightly oat one of the larger 
liaakiag-cases, and eat there, her fe# dangling. 

Hm* DitEon looked at her with disafiproval, but held her 
Jkmgiie* ISiyrsa was not striody her underling, though she 
hAsi»$ ia the hodtewmrk. She ms the daughter ot 
snisS Ames, who had besa for years the tenauA ^ 
imiiit 4 db| #1 hoaae, and had eoly jast beet etfoted in 
Kkt dm tetara of the i>wm of did 

dht wwdd tHp Imr ways nud ss fod j ji a fosd s 

ilw, jfce Woald at0^ nit wil'l lin titlt i tt ll y, OS 
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h/im * dAy-gid * vai to be foofid in tliat reinote 

plioe^ where, beyond the bm, n small honae bekm^^ to 
the agent, Mid a ooofde of oottagea, the neOMt house to 
the Tower was at least three miles away, lira. IXzon did 
not ienow. 

" My word ! what a night I ’ said Thyrza with aiiother 
laugh, a little stifled by the sweetashe had just trenaEerred 
from her pocket to her mouth. 'They^ be drowned 
oot afore they get here.* 

As she spoke, a wild gust flung itself oyer tihe housei 
as though trying its strength against the doors and windoWa, 
and the rain swished against the panes. , 

* Are t* flres upstairs bumin* reet ? * asked Mrs. Dixon 
severely. She had already told Thyrza half a dosen tunes 
that day that such a greed for sweet things as she displayed 
would ruin her digestion and her teeth ; and it a 

diotatorial temper to be taken no more notice of than if 
she were a duck quacking in the jEann-yard. 

*Aye, they’re bumin’,* said Thyisa, with ^a shrug. 
Then she looked round her with a toss of her decidedly 
graceful head. ’But it’s a creepy old place howit^. 
I ’d not live here if 1 was paid. ^ What does Muster Mehose 
want wi’ ooomin’ here ? He ’s got lots o’ money, Mr. Tyson 
says. He’llniverstay. What was the use o’ tumin^ father 
out, an* makkin’ a lot o’ trooble ! ’ 

’ This house is not a farmin’ house,’ said Dixon dowljr, 


surveying the girl, as she bat on the paeldng-^cioe swingoig 
her iMt, her straw-coloured hair and pink 
making a spot of pleasant* colour in the daski^ a# the 
lanip^ligM^ on thei^ *It^palmuaiefor t*8tktvy«* 
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Ilok in t* diiuii**TOom ceilin\ jnist as *twa6 — a&diudti diabby 
itiidd o* things upstair an* down as I niwer see f » 1 *B havo 
a good better when I get married, I know ! * 

Oontempt ran sharply through the girrs tone. 

As she ceased speaking a step was heard in the eotridor. 
Thyrza leapt to the ground, Mrs. Dixon picked up her 
brush and duster, and Dixon resumed his tending of the 
fire. 

A man in a dripping overcoat and leggings pudied his 
way rapidly through the cases, looking round him with on 
air of worried authority. 

' 1 don't call that much of a fire, Dixon.* 

‘ I ’ve been at it, sir, for near an hour,* 

* You ’ve got some damp wood. What about the 
drawing-room ? ’ 

He threw open a door on the right. The others followed 
him in. 

The open door revealed a room of singular architectural 
charm : an oval room [panelled in dark oak, with a 
stucco ceiling, in free Italianate design. But within its 
stately and harmonious walls a single oil lamp of the 
cheapest and commonest pattern, emitting a strong smell 
of paraffin, threw its light upon furniture, quite new, that 
most seaside lodgings would have disdained ; viz. a cheap 
carpet of a sickly brown, leaving edges of bare boards 
between itself and the wainscot ; an ugly * suite * covered 
with crimson rep, such as only a thhrd-rate shop in a 
fmall provincial town could have provided ; with a couple 
of tables, and a ‘ diiSonier,* of the kind that is hawked on 
barrows in an East End street. 

Hr. T^rson looked at the room uneaaOy. He had done 
bis belt Wih tiie ridiculous sum provided ; but of cottiis 
it ima sD wrong. 

He passed on silently througl^^a door in the wainsooting 
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ql iibm dmrby-fooBu Th« again lo&omd^ Thyraa'a 
oMMitli twiloliiiig vitii kngUM* 

Anoihar large room, almoat dark wHb a few guttering 
candleaon the table. Mie. Dmn went haatily to the fire, 
and stirred it up. Then a dining^table spread fez supper 
was seen, and a lew chairs. Everything here was as cheap 
and nasty as in the drawing-room, including the china and 
glass on the table. 

Thyrza pointed to the ceiling. 

* That ’s a pity howiwcr ! ’ she said. ‘ Yo might ha^ 
had it mended up a bit, Mr. Tyson.’ Why t’ rats will 
be coomin’ through ! ' 

She spoke with the pert assurance of a pretty girl, 
who is only playing the servant ' to oblige.’ The agent 
looked irritably at the ugly gap in the fine tracing overhead, 
and then at Thyrza. 

^ Mind your own business, please, Miss Thyrza ! ’ And 
he walked quickly on towards a further door. 

Thyrza fioshed, and made a face at him, as he turned 
his back. The Dixons followed tbe agent into the next 
room, Mrs. Dixon throwing behind her an injunction 
to Thyrza to run upstairs and give a last look to the 
bedrooms. 

* Why isn’t there a light here ? ’ said the agent im- 
patiently. He struck one from some matches in bis 
pocket and Mrs. Dixon hastily brought a candle from 
a huge writing-table standing in the middle of " the 
floor. 

Except lor that writing-table, and some fine eightemith 
century bookcases, brass-latticed, which nm round the 
waBs, fitting their every line and moeldiiig wi(b deUcate 
peooiiionv tbe room was entiiefy mpty. Moieom the 
boebesees did not hold a single b^ and tb^ 
wpa^bsee. But fenp any fmm of tafte» lool&g 
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1| yii*^ ia tlie of the oiuidle whiob Mm. Dixon lidHl^ the 
wis fntnidied. All kinds of hiimaii aii4 idvilited 
s^ggsililie fanatbed horn the table and the boobDaeas. 
Theeenliieing mind, ^itb all its bappjr arts for the dbeating 
end adoning of life, was to be felt. 

Hr. Tyson took it difierontly. 

‘ liook here ! * — he said peremptorily to M». Dixon — 
*yoii mind what you’re doing with that table. It’s 
worth a mint of money.* 

The Dixons looked at it curiously but coldly. To 
them It was nothing but a writing-table with drawers 
made out of a highly -polished outlandish wood, with little 
devices of gilt rails and drawer-fumishingf, and tiny 
^gures, and little bits of china * let in,’ which might easily 
catch a duster, thought Hrs. Dixon, and * mak trooblo.’ 
That it had belonged to a French dramatist under Louis 
Quinse, and then to a French Queen; that the plaques 
were B^vres, and the table as a whole beyond the purse 
of any but a South African or American man of money, 
was of course nothing to her. 

* It bets me * — said Dixon, in the tone of one mAlrfng 
conversation — *why Muster Melrose didn't gie us orders 
to unpack soom more o’ them cases. Summat like thatten* 
— ^he pointed to the table — wud ha' luJdt fine i' the 
diawin'-room.' 

Tyson made no reply. He was a young man of strong 
will and taciturn habit ; and he fully realised that if 
he once began discussing with Dixon the various orders 
xeorived from Mr. Edmund Melrose with regard to his 
home-coming, during the preceding weeks, the position 
fimt he, Tyson, intended to maizrtain with regard to that 
gentlemmi would not be made any easier. It you happened 
by miachapee to have accepted an appointment to sem. end 
repmsent e lunatio, and you disooyeied that jaw 
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ao, tlim were only two tbiiigs to do : either to hold on, or 
*to duck it/ But George Tyaon, whose father and 
grandfather had been email land agents before him, of 
the silent, honest, tenacious 43iimbrian sort, belonged to a 
stock which had never resigned anything, till at least the 
next step was clear ; and the young man had no intention 
whatever of ' chucking it/ Bat to hold on certainly meant 
patience, and as few words as might be. 

So he only stopped to give one more anxious look round 
the table to see that no scratches had befallen it in the 
j)rocc88 of unpacking, gave orders to Mrs. Dixon to light 
yet another hre in the room, which struck exceedin^y 
chill, and then left them for a final tour round the ground- 
floor, heaping on coals everywhere with a generous hand. 
On this point alone — the point of warmth — had Mr. 
Melrose’s iettm shown a disposition to part with money, 
in any ordinary domestic way. ' The odiousness of your 
English climate is only matched by the absurdity of your 
English grates/ he had written, urbanely, from Paris. 
* Get the house up to sixty, if you can. And get a man over 
from Carlisle to put in a furnace. 1 can see lum the day 
after we arrive. My wife is Italian, and shivers already at 
the thought of Cumbria.' 

Sixty indeed ! In this dank rain from the north-east, 
and on this high ground, not a passage in the house could 
be got above forty-six; and the sitting-rooms were 
alternately stifling and vault-like. 

* WeU, 1 didn't build the house 1 ' thought the i^ent, 
with a guiet exasperation in his mind, the mult of much 
correepondence ; and having oompleted hjb tour of inspec- 
lion, which included the modest supper now coeddhg 
aooor^iilg to ^Melrose's oidera-^lbs. Melrose hid hnd 
nothiiig to do titl^ tt^in the vast and tiUstant kitdi^ the 
youiig;nlgii hmtg up his wet overcoat, sat hims^ do^hy 
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ball fixe, drew a new apa pw from his podM^ and 
dfilibetately applied himself to it, till the carriage ahonld 
aari m 


Meanwhile through the rain and wind outaide, the 
expected owner of Threlfall Tower and his wife and child 
were being driven through the endless and intricate lanes 
which divided the main road between Keswick and 
Pengarth from the Tower. 

The carnage contained Mr. Melrose, Mrs. Melrose, their 
infant daughter aged sixteen months, and her Italian nurse, 
Anastasia Doni. 

There was still some grey light left, but the little lady 
who sat dismally on her husband's right, occasionally 
peering through the window, could make nothing of the 
landscape, because of the driving scuds of rain which 
drenched the carriage windows, as though in their mad 
charges from the trailing clouds in front, they disputed 
every inch of the miry way with the new-comers. From 
the wet ground itself there seemed to rise a livid storm- 
light, reflecting the last gleams of day, and showing the 
dreary road winding ahead, dim and snake-like through 
intermittent trees. 

* Edmund ! ' said the lady suddenly, in a high thin voice, 
as though the words burst from her — * If the water by that 

they talked about is reaUy over the road, 1 shall get 
out at once ! ’ 

* What ?^into it ? ' The gentleman beside her laughed. 
* I don't remember, my dear, that swimming is one of your 
acoomj^hments. Do you propose to hang the baby 
loand your neck ? ' 

* Of oomw I should take her too ! I won't run any 
tkka at aU with hex I It would be imply widoed^to take 
ftuch a small child into dangee/ But thiie waaa Iretiul 
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despafflfeMm in the •• ol one long aoctustomed to 
protest in vain. 

Mr. Melrose laughed once more, — carelesalj ; as though 
it were not worth while to dispute the matter ; and the 
carriage went on — ^battling, as ftisemed, with the storm. 

‘ 1 never saw such an awfid plaoe in my life ! ' said the 
wife’s voice again — with the same note of explosion — alter 
an interval. ‘ It 's horrible— just horrible ! All the way 
from Pengarth we *ve hardly seen a house, or a light ! — and 
we *ve been driving nearly an hour. Yon don’t expect me 
to live here, Edmund ! ' The tone was hysterical. 

‘ Don’t be a fool, Netta ! Doesn't it ever rain in your 
infernal country, ch ? This is my property, my dear, 
worse luck ! I regret it — but here we are. Threlfall has 
got to be my home, — ^so I suppose it '11 be yours too.' 

‘ You could let or sell it, Edmund ! — you know you 
could — if you cared a farthing about making me 
happy.' 

‘ I have every reason to think it will suit me perfectly — 
and you too.’ 

The tone of the man which hitherto, though mocking, 
had been in the main indulgent, had suddenly, harshly, 
changed. The wife dropped into the corner of the carriage 
among her furs and wraps, and said no more. 

In another quarter of an hour the carriage turned a 
comer of the road, and came upon a tall building, of Which 
the high irregular outline was just visible through the 
growing darkness. In front of it stood a group of men with 
lanterns, and the carriage stoj^>ed beside them. 

A noise of tongues arose, and Mr. Mehooe 1st down the 
window. 

* Is this wliei?e the road is flooded t ' he asked of a htout 
man m a whitiili coat and cap who had eotoe f<»rwaxd to 
i^>6ak la tha aoasbTftan* 
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* Ayt,Bir,-— butyou*UgellbKii|^ In ta*bo«air%lwM» 
nitbbe yo couldn't do it. !Ebt twite fxo ittiB-rtte 
it ever t’ road, but it 'a nobbut a loot deep at yet. To '11 
do it varra well,— but yo 'd beat not lote tinie ! ' 

* Edmund ! ' — tcreamed tbe voice from inside — 
' Edmund !— let me out-*-4et me out at once — I shall stay 
here with baby for the ni^^t,* 

Mr. Melrose took no notice whatever. 

* Can you send those men of yours alongside us — ^in 
case there is any danger of the ooachman losing the road 7 ' 
he said, addressing the man. 

* Aye, they *11 keep along t* bank with tlie lanterns. 
Noa fear, missis, noa fear t * 

Another scream from inside. Mr. Melrose shut the 
window abruptly, and the ooachman whipped up his 
horses. 

' Let me get out, Edmund 1 — I will no^ go on I * 

Melrose brought a hand of iron down on his wife's 
wrist. 

* Be quiet, Netta ! Of all the little idiots ! — There 
now, the brat 's begun ! ’ — ^for the poor babe, awakened, 
had set up a wail. *Damn it!* — he turned Eeroely to 
the nurse — ' Keep it quiet, will you ! ' 

On swayed the carriage, the water splashing against 
the wheels. Carried by the two labourers who walked 
along a high bank beside the road, a couple of lanterns 
threw their wavering light on the flooded highway, the 
dripping wind-lashed trees, the steaming horses. The 
yellow rays showed the whirling eddies of autumnal leaves, 
and found fantastic reflection in the turbid water through 
which the horses were struggling. Prumntly— ^afteir half 
a mile or so-^ roar on the tight hand* Mrs* Melrose 
aoreamed again, only to be once mm savag^. sileneod 
by her husband. Itwaathetoanssf^illiB^h^ 
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ing the weir, over whieli h was rushing in sheets of foam. 
The swollen river, a thunderous whiteness beside the road, 
seemed every moment as if it must break through ^ 
raised bank, and sweep carriage and horses into its own 
abyss of fury. Mrs. Melrose was now too terrified to cry out. 
She sat motionless and quivering, her baby on hm lap, 
her white pointed face and straining eyes touched every 
now and then by a ghostly gleam from the lanterns. Beside 
her — whispering occasional words in Italian to her mistress 
— sat the Italian nurse, pale too, but motionless, a woman 
from the Campagna, of a Boman port and dignity, who 
would have scorned to give the master whom she detested 
any excuse for dubbing her a weakling. 

But the horses pulled bravely, the noise and the flood 
were left behind, and a bit of ascending road brought the 
travellers on to dry land again. 

The carriage stopped. The two labourers who had 
guided them approached the window, which Melrose had 
let down. 

‘ Yo '11 do now ! ' — they shouted with cheerful faces — 
‘ Yo 've nobbut to du but keep straight on, an' yo '11 be 
at t' Tower in a coople o' miles.' 

' Thank you, my men, thank you. Here 's a drink for 
you,’ said Melrose, stretching out his hand. 

The foremost labourer took the coin and held it to the 
lantern. He burst into rough laughter. 

* Sazpenoe ! My word, Jim ! — ^here 's a gentlemafi wot ’s 
free wi' hie muny. Sazpenoe ! Two men— «and two lanterns 
— fur t' best part of a mile ! We 're goiu* cheap to-night, 
Jim* Gude neet to yer, air, an' next time yo may droon 
for me ! * 

* 1 ^ The lad behind also applied his lantem 
to eM * Gih it me, 80 b And raising it with a 
iooisliligsitnre ht flimgitintb^ river. Then shMriiiq( 
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gtiD, tiidr hands on theii hips, the ligki^ from the 
on the ground breaking over their mddf rain* 
Wished faces, they poured out a stream of jeers in broad 
Onmbrian, from which the coachman, angrily urged on 
by Melroee, escaped as quickly as he couH, 

* Insolent boors ! * said Melrose as men and flood 
disappeared from view. ‘ What did we want with them 
after all ? It was only a device for bleeding us.' 

Mrs. Melrose awoke from her trance of terror with a 
quavering breath. She did not understand what had 
passed, nor a word of what the labourers had said , and m 
her relief over the peril escaped, and her utter^fatigue, she 
gave the child to Anastasia, lay back, and closed her eyes. 
A sudden and blessed sleep fell upon her for a few minutes ; 
from which she was roused all too soon by grating wheels 
and strange voices. 

* Here we are, Netta — look alive ! ' said Melrose. * Put 
something round the child, Anastasia. We have to walk 
through this court. No getting up to the door. Find 
some umbrellas ! * 

The two women and the child descended. From the 
open house-door figures came hurrying down a flagged 
path, through an untidy kitchen garden, to the gate in 
a low outer wall in front of which the carriage had drawn 
up. 

Netta Melrose grasped the nurse’s arm, and spoke in 
wailing lta];ian, as she held an umbrella over the child. 

* What a plaice, Anastasia ! — what a place ! It looks 
liks a prison ! I shall die here*-I know 1 shall I * 

Her terrified gaie swept over the old red sandstone house 
rising dark and grim against the storm, and over the tangled 
tUdriti of garden dank with rain. 

timneact moment Ae was seuwd by the stosiig 
<ttllH.<Sissa and bd. iSli 
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into kail ol tbe Tower» while Dixon and joung Tyaon 
did the aame foi the muie and baby. 

* A very intereatbig old place, built by aome man with 
a real fine taste 1 Ab far aa 1 can see, it will hold my 
collections very well,’ 

The new. owner of Threlfall Tower was standing in the 
drawing-room with his back to the fire, alternately looking 
about him with an eager curiosity, and rubbing his hands 
in what appeared to be satisfaction. The agent surveyed 
him. 

Edmund Melrose at that moment — some thirty years 
ago — ^was a tall and remarkably handsome man of fifty, 
with fine aquiline features deeply grooved and cut, a 
delicate nostril, and a domed forehead over which fell thick 
locks of black hair. He looked what he was — a man of 
wealth and family, spoilt by long years of wandering and 
irresponsible living, during which an inherited eccentricity 
and impatience of restraint had developed into traits and 
manners which seemed as natural to himself as they were 
monstrous in the sight of others. He had so far treated 
the agent with the scantest civility, during tfieir progress 
through the house ; and Tyson’s Northern blood had boiled 
more than once. 

But the inspection of the house had apparently put its 
owner in a good temper, and he seemed to be now more 
genially indiiied. He lit a cigarette and offered Tyson one. 
Upstairs the child could be heard wailing. Its mother and 
nurse were no doubt ministering to it* Mrs. Melrose, so 
far as Tyson had observed her arrival, had cast hasty 
shivetiog looks round the oomfortieasnees of the ha& and 
dra|nag-xoom^ ; had d emand ed loudly that some of the oases 
eus^beriug tbs hall end passagsa should be lemovsd or 
onpaf^ut once, and had tlm.bide Mm* Dixon tales bar 
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•Hd A» child to their roomt, deolaring that abe waa aaalijr 
diead and would mip upetain and go to bed. Bhe seemed 
to Ttwhi to be a rather pretty woman, veiy amall and dark, 
«Mi a peevish, excitable manner ; and it was evident that 
her huaband paid her little or no attention. 

* I can’t altogether admire your taste in carpets, Tyson/ 
said Melrose, presently, with a patronising smile, his eyes 
fastening on the monstrosity in front of him. 

The young man flushed. 

' Tour cheque, sir, was not a big one, and I had to make 
it go a long way. It was no good trying the expensive 
shops.’ 

‘ Oh well I daresay Mrs. Melrose can put up with it. 
And what about that sofa ? * The speaker tried it — 
*Hm — ^not exactly Sybaritic— but very fair, very fair! 
Mrs. Melrose will get used to it.’ 

‘Mrs. Melrose, sir, I fear, will And this place a bit 
lonesome, and out of the way.’ 

’Well, it is not exactly Piccadilly,’ laughed Melrose, 
’ But a woman that has her child is provided for. How 
can she be dull ? 1 ask you ’ — he repeated in a louder and 
rather hectoring voice — ’ how can she possibly be dull T ’ 

Tyson murmured something inaudible, adding to it — 

* And you, air ? Are you a sportsman ? ’ 

Melrose threw up his hands contemptuously. ’The 
usual Biitiah question 1 What barbarians we are! It 
may no doubt seem to you extraordinary— but I really 
never want to kill anything— except sometimes, perhaps,-^ 
a dealer* My amusemeate be pointed to two large 
eases at the ebd of the room—* are pursued indoors.* 

*Ymi will arrange your (H>fleetionsT’ 

Whmi 1 wants6|satbiag 

it would te^ 
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* Is it mostly famitare yon have sent home, sir ? * 

* Oh, Lord, no ! CSooks, watches, ironwork, china, stiiSs, 
pbts, brasses — something of everything. A few pictures 
— ^no great shakes — ^as yet. But some day I may begin to 
buy them in earnest. Meanwhile, Tyson, — economy T — 
he lifted a monitory finger. *A11 my income is required 
— ^let me inform you at once — ^for what is my hobby — my 
passion — ^my mania, if you like — the collecting of works of 
art. 1 have gradually reduced my personal expenditure 
to a minimum, and it must be the same with this estate. 
No useless outlay of any kind. Every sixpence will be 
important to me.’ 

* Some of the cottages are in a very bad state, Mr. 
Melrose.’ 

' Paradises, 1 ’ll be bound, compared with some of the 
places I have been living among, in Italy. Don’t encourage 
people to complain ; that ’s the great point. Encourage 
them, my dear Sir, to make the best of things — ^to take life 
cheer fvUy' 

Certain cottages on the estate presented themselves to 
the agent’s mind. He lifted his eyebrows imperceptibly, 
and let the subject drop, inquiring instead whether his 
employer meant to reside at the Tower during the whole 
or the greater part of the year. 

Melrose smiled. ’ I shall always spend the winter here 
— arranging — cataloguing — ^writing.’ Again the cigarette, 
held in very long thin fingers, descrihied a wide semicircle 
in the dim light, as though to indicate the laigeness 
of the speaker’s thoughts. ^But in March or April, I 
take fli|^t from here — 1 return to the chase. To use a 
hunting metaphor, in the summer 1 ldll---and store. In 
the winter I oon 0 O]iie>-mmnate**-K)hew the cud. Do you 
follow my metaphor f ’ 

' Not josoisely,’ said Tyson, looking at him irith • 
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quiet ‘ 1 suppose you mesn yuu^ buy things 

and send them home ? * 

Melrose nodded. * Every dealer in Europe knows me 
hy DOW — and expects me. They put aside their best things 
for me. And I prefer to hunt in summer — even in the hot 
countries. Heat has no terror for me; and there are 
fewer of your damned English and American tourists about.* 

* I see.’ Tyson hesitated a moment, then said — ‘ And 
I suppose, sir, Mrs. Melrose goes with you ? ’ 

* Not at all ! You cannot go dragging babies about 
Europe any more than is absolutely necessary. Mrs. 
Meboae will make her home here, and will doubt become 
very much attached to this charming old house. By the 
way, what neighbours are there ? ’ 

* Practically none, sir.* 

* But there is a ehurch — and I suppose a parson ? * 

*Not resident. The clergyman from Gimmerswick 

comes over alternate Sundays.* 

* Hm. Then I don't see why 1 was asked to contribute 
to church repairs. What ’s the good of keeping the place 
up at all ? * 

*The people here, sir, set great store both by their 
church and their services. They have been hoping, now 
that you and Mrs. Melrose have come to live here, that 
you might perhaps be willing to pay some suitable man to 
take the full duty/ 

Melrose laughed \lottd. 

* 1 ? Good Heavens ! I pay a parson to read me the 
En^isb Church services I » Well, I don*t wish to inflict my 
religimr opinions upon anyone, Tyson ; but I may as well 

you tiiat they d 0 a*t run at all in the directioii of paxsoas* 
And lbs. Mebose^why, I told you she was a 
a Bomsn Oatholio, What dosiJIshe uant erjlii a ehwMdt T 
infs been lUefnl. 
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1 1 saw a am^looldiig girl wlien we amved, 

has sixioe disappeared.* 

* That was Thyrza Smart, sir^ — the daughter ot £hiiart 
the farmet.* 

* Excellent ! Mrs. Melrose shall make friends with her.* 

* And of course, sir, both Pengarth and Keswick are 
within a drive.’ 

* Ob, that ’s no good,’ said Melrose, easily. ‘ We shall 
have no carriage.’ 

The agent stared. * No carriage ? I am afraid in that 
case you will find it very difficult getting about. There 
aic no flys anywhere near that you can hire.’ 

" What do we want with them ? ’ Melrose lit another 
cigarette. * I may have a horse — ^possibly. And of 
course there ’s the light cart I told you to get. We can’t 
trust these things ' — ^he pointed to the packages in the 
room — ‘ to irresponsible people.’ 

‘ The cart, sir, has been constantly at work. But — 
it won’t exactly suit Mrs. Melrose.’ Tyson smiled 
discreetly. 

’ Oh I leave that to me — Cleave that to me ! ’eaid Melrose, 
with an answering good humour. * Stable and carriage 
expenses are the deuce. There never was a coachman yet 
that didn’t rob his employer. Well, thank you ; — ’m 
glad to have had this talk with you, and now, 1 go to bed. 
Beastly cold, 1 must say, this climate of yours ! ’ 

And with a very evident sbiv^ ttie speaker Ijmttoned 
the heavy fur coat he had never yet taken ofi more oloeely 
round him* 

*Whut about that man from €brliri6---and the fumeoe t ’ 
he m^fuized, diarply. 

* Be comdi to«ttioirow, eir. 1 could irot get Irim here 
earlier^ X feot it wQl be an expsttfve Job.* 

‘Mo jttttter. With my w^ X Amot risk mmmt 
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of rheumatism. The thing must be ixm, and done 
umU. Good-night to you, Tyson.* 

Mr. Melrose waved a disnussing hand. *We shall 
resume our discussion to-morrow.’ 

The agent departed. Melrose, left solitary, remained 
standing a while before the lire, examining attentively the 
architecture and decorations of the room, so far as the 
miseralde light revealed them. Italian, no doubt, the 
stucco work of the ceiling, with its embossed njmpbs and 
cupids, ita classical medallions. Not of the finest kind or 
period, but very charming — quite decorative. The house 
had been built on the site of an ancient Border fortress, 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century, by the chief of 
a great family, from whose latest representative, his mother’s 
first cousin, Edmund Melrose had now inherited it. Nothing 
could be more curious than its subsequent history. For it 
was no sooner finished, in a pure Georgian style, and 
lavishly inemsted in all its principal rooms with graceful 
decoration, than the man who built it died. His descendants, 
who had plenty of houses in more southern and populous 
tagjllHis, tamed their backs upon the Tower, refused to 
live in it, and failing to find a tenant of the gentry class, 
let part of it to the farmer, and put in a gardener as care- 
taker. Yet a certain small sum had always been allowed 
for keeping it in repair, and it was only within the last few 
years that dilapidation had made head. 

Mebose took up the lamp, and carried it once more 
throui^ the ground-floor of the Tower. Save for the dying 
fixes, and the qmttering lamp* everything wag dark and still 
in dm qpaokms house. The storm was dying down in 
fitful gusto that seemed at intervals to mvade the shadowy 
•paccis af the oostidor, driving before them the wiqw of straw 
and paper that had been left here and there by the tinpaek- 
iiM^thegieat wiffibag-tal^ Thsto eoidd be nn dtodn in 
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tlie how, f(Hr noihug but a fraction of it had ever aheltered 
life ; yet from its architectural beaul^ there Uteathed a 
kind of dumb, human protest againat the dieoiderly ill- 
treatment to which it had been subjected. 

In spite of his excitement and pre-occupation, Melrose 
felt it, and presently he turned abruptly, and went upstairs, 
still carrying the lamp ; through the broad upper passage 
answering to the corridor below, where doors in deep reoessesi 
each with its classical architrave and its carved lintel, 
opened from either side. The furthest door on the right 
he had been shown as that of his wife’s room ; he opened one 
nearer, and let himself into his dressing-room, where Anas- 
tasia had taken care to light the fire which no north country- 
woman would have thought of lighting for a mere man. 

Putting the lamp down in the dressing-room, he pwdied 
open his wife’s door and looked in. She was apparently 
asleep, and the child beside her. The room struck cold, 
and by a candle in a basin, he saw that it was Uttered from 
end to end with the contents of two or three trunks that 
were standing open. The furniture was no less scanty 
and poor than in the sitting-rooms, and the high pancDod 
walla closing in upon the bed gave a dungeon-like aspect 
to the room. 

A momentary pity for his wife, brought to this harsh 
Oumbrian spot, from the flowers and sun, the Baochic 
laughter and colour of a Tuscan vintage, shot throu^^ 
Melrose. But his will sil^ced it. ‘8he will get used 
to it,* he said to himself again, with dry detennina* 
tion. Then he turned on his heel. The untidmess 
of his ^e*a room, her lack of method and charm, and the 
memory of her peevidmess on the journey dii^[U8ted himu 
There was a bed in his dresimg-room ; and he was seen 
soundly aale^ there. 

wife was not' ^ee|^ and ahe hoi beta nel 
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awm of hit preMHce on ber tbredkold. While he aij^ood 
thm, die had held her breath, ‘ willing * him to go awaf 
•gafai; poaaesaed by a silent passion of rage and repulsion. 
When he closed the door behind hiiA, she lay wide awake, 
trembling at all the night sounds in ^he house, lost in a 
thousand terrors and wild regrets. 

Suddenly, with a crash the casement window at the 
farther end of the room burst open under an onset of wind. 
Nctta only just stifled the scream on her lips. She sat up, 
her teeth chattering. It was awful ; but she must get up 
and shut it. Shivering, she crept out of bed, threw a 
shawl round her, and made one flight aefbss the floor, 
possessed with a mad alarm lest the candle, which was 
flickering in the draught, should go out, and leave her in 
darkness. 

But now that the w^indow was opcji, she saw, as she 
approached, that the night was not dark. There was a 
strong moonlight outside, and when she reached the 
window she drew in her breath. For there, close upon her, 
as it seemed, like one of her own Apennines risen and 
staUdng through the night, towered a great mountain, 
doud-wreathed, and gashed with vast ravines. The moon 
was shining on it between ‘two chasing clouds, and the 
light and shade of the great spectacle, its illumined slopes, 
and impmietrable al^sses, were at once magnificent and 
temble. 

Netia ahut the window with groping, desperate hands, 
and nisM back to bed. Never had she felt so desolate, 
SO cat off from all that once made her poor little 1^ worth 
Iriring, Yet though abe cried for a few minutes in Aeer 
id^pity^ it was not long before she too was aijeep. 



CHAPTER II 


The day after the Melroses’ arrival at the Tower was once 
more a day of rain — not now the tempestuous storm rain 
which had lashed the mill stream to fury, and blustered 
round the housr^ as they stepped into it, but one of those 
steady, grey, and featureless downpours that Cumbria 
knows BO well. The nearer mountains were wholly 
blotted out, and of the far Helvellyn range and the 
Derwentwater hills not a trace emerged. All colour 
had gone from the grass and the autumn trees; a few 
sheep and a solitaiy pony in the fields near the house stood 
forlorn and patient under the deluge ; heaven and earth 
met in one fusion of rain just beyond the neglected garden 
that filled the front court ; while on three sides of the bouse, 
and penetrating through every nook and comer of it, there 
rose, from depths far below, the roar of the sia^am whkh 
circled the sandstone rook whereon the Tower was built. 

Mrs. Melrose came down late. She descended the stairs 
slowly, rubbing her cold hands together, and lookiag 
forlornly about her. She wore a dress of spme straw- 
coloured stuff, too thin for the climate of a Oumlman 
autumn, and, round her singularly small andflesUesB nsok, 
a wiq> of blaok velvet. The top of the head was Mother 
flat, and'tt# b^vy dark hmr, projecting stiffly on ei&w 
aide of the emphans^ ait onee t|e shaxpness of^the 
little bony chin, the gsnand saOewiMi qI eonupksioii, and 

*3 
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the remarkable size and blackness of the eyes; There was 
atmiething snake-like about the flat head, and the thia 
triangular face : an effect which certainly belied the little 
lady, for there was nothing malicious or sinister in her 
personality. 

She had not yet set eyes on her husband, who had 
risen early, and could now be heard giving directions to 
someone in the library to her right — a carpenter apparently, 
since there was hammering going on. She supposed she 
must find out something about the kitchen and the servants. 
Anastasia had brought up her breakfast that morning, with 
a fluked face, muttering complaint againsi^ the woman 
downstairs. A terror struck through her. If Anastasia 
should desert her — ^ould give notice ! 

Timidly die pushed open the door of the big kitchen, 
and prepared to play the mistiess. Mis. Dixon was 
standing at the kitchen table with a pastry- board before 
her, making a meat pie. She greeted her new mistress 
civilly, though guardedly, and went on with what she was 
doing. 

‘ Are you going to cook for us ? ’ asked Mrs. Melrose, 
helplesdy. 

* That *s what I unnerstood fro’ Muster Tyson, ma’am.* 

* Then I came to speak to you about dinner.* 

* Thank you, ma’am, but Muster Melrose gave me the 
orders a good while sen. There was a cart goin’ into 
Fengartb/ 

Pengarth was the nearest county town, some eight miles 

away. 

lErs. Hehose coloured. 

mast tdl you what the baby requirea/ ahe said, 
drawing beaidl up. ^ 

Mn. Dimm loqlced at the speaker impassively, s over 
her QrtM^taeles. 
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Mrs. Melrose hurriedly named a patent food — some 
special biscuits — bananas. 

* Yo can have the milk yo want fro’ th’ fam,’ said 
Mrs. Dixon slowly, in reply ; * but there *s nowt of aw them 
things i’ th’ house as 1 knows on.’ 

' Then we must send for them.’ 

Mrs. Dixon shook her head. 

‘ Ther»* won’t be anoother cart goin’ in till th’ day 
after to-morrow.’ 

* 1 can’t have the baby neglected ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Melrose, with sudden shrillness, looking angrily at the 
rugged face and figure before her. 

' Mebbe Vo ’d go an talk to t’ master ? ’ suggested Mrs. 
Dixon, not without, as it seemed to Netta, a touch of 
slyness in eyes and voice. Of course they all knew by 
now that she was a cypher, — that she was not to count. 
Edmund had been giving all the orders — in his miserly 
cheese-paring way. No comforts ! — no conveniences 1 — not 
even bare necessaries, for herself and the child. Yet she 
knew very well that her husband was a rich man. 

She turned and went in search of him, mtfldng her way 
with difficulty through the piles of boxes. What could 
be in them all ? Edmund must have been buying for 
years. Every now and then as she stooped to look at the 
labels pasted upon them, she caught names well known 
to her. Orbatelli, Via dei Bardi 13, Fiiense ; Biai£bhi» 
Via Maszini 12, Lucca ; Fratelli Masai, Via Mansoni, Fisa. 
And everywhere the recurrent word — AnttchM. 

How iffie hated the word ! — ^how she hated the associa- 
tions linked with it, and with the names on the boam. 
They were bound up with a score of humbling memmdes, 
the memories of h^ diabby, struggling youth. She 
tkoui^t of her fathex^the needy Bni^kh artu^ Bobeit 
Snemth, with just a streak, and no more than a alteak» 
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of toknik wiio hod become rapidly * Italianate/ in the 
EfiMbethan sense— had dropped, that is, the English 
¥iitiies« willioat ever acquiring the Italian. He had 
manied her mother, a Florentine girl, the daughter of a 
smaO impiegalo li\ing in one of the dismal now streets 
leading out of Florence on the east, and had then pursued 
a diifting course between the two worlds, the English and 
the Italian, ordering his household and bringing up his 
children in Italian fashion, while he was earning his keep 
and theirs, not at all by the show}' pieturcs in his studio 
which no one would buy, but as jackal in aniichUd, to 
the richer English and American tourists. He kept a 
greedy eye on the artistic possessions still remaining in 
the hands of impoverished native owners ; he knew the 
exact moment of debt and difficulty in which to bring 
foreign gold to bear ; he was an adept in all the arts by 
whkdi officials are bribed and pictures are smuggled. 
And sometimeB these accomplishments of his resulted 
ill Uffge accessions of cash, so that all the family lived on 
the fat of the land, bought gorgeous attire, and went to 
Livorno, or Tiareggio, or the Adriatic coast, for the summer. 
And sometimes there was no luck, and therefore no money. 
Oimen became unkindly patriotic and would not sell. 
Or some promising buyer, after nibbling for months, went 
off finally unhooked. Then the apartment in the Via 
Qfogno shewed the stress of hard times. The girls wore 
thik old clothes to rags ; the mother did all the work of 
dm house in a bedgown and slippers ; and the door of the 
apartment was never opened more than a few inches to any 
^ api^jcaiit, lest oreditorB should get in. 

And the golden intervals got fewer, and the potdety 
cMSra'peisiiteiit, as the years went im. Till at last, hy 
f ]!C^rideiioe^--or nudioe— of the^^, a rieh and appsmiK% 
ps^ygal Sagiidiman, B^mindMelteee, hunger 
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of all aorta, airived oa the acene. Smeaih becme lapidljr 
the bond-alave of Hekoae, in the matter of wofki of art^ 
The two made endleaa ezpeditiona together to small pto* 
vincial towns, to remote villas in the Apoan or Pisan Alps, 
to palaz 2 % in Verona, or Lucca, or Siena. Melrose indeed 
had not been long in finding out that the little artist was 
both a poor judge and a bad agent. Notts’s cheek always 
flamed when she thought of her father’s boasdngB and 
blunderings, and of the way in which Edmund had come 
to treat him. And now the Smeath family were just 
as poor as ever again. Her little sisters had scarody a 
dress to their backs ; and she was certain her mother was 
both half-starved and overworked. Edmund had not been 
at all kind to them since her marriage — not at all ! 

How had he come to marry her ? She was well aware 
that it was an extraordinary proceeding on his part. He 
was well bom on both sides, and by common report among 
the English residents in Florence, enormously rich, though 
his miserly habits had been very evident even in the fimt 
days of their acquaintance. He might no doubt ha^ 
married anybody he pleased ; if he would odly hays takgju 
the trouble. But nothing would induce him to take 
trouble — socially. He resented the demands andflaH|^dl&da 
of his equals ; turned his back entirely on normal Bi^;fish 
society at homo and abroad ; and preferred, ft seiiend, 
to live with his inferiors, where his msnners m%ht bh' as 
casual, and his dress as careless as he pleased. The qneer 
evenings and the queer people in their horrid Mtills flat 
had really amused him. Then he had been iil| and 
had nuiped him ; and she, Netta, had taken him a pot 
of s p na fcte w while he was still laid uf ; and s6 an. She 
MkUy ptetty in 

ehe Jpiid ever been si^ the baby’s hblttb tti^had keed^ 

IwMNi «lie WM 
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tallntiva and forthcomiDg ; goaded always by the Lope 
oi mamage. and money, and escape from home. His 
wooing hid been of the most despotical and patronising 
land; not the kind that a proud girl would have put 
up with. Still there had been wooing ; a few presents ; 
a frugal cheque for the trousseau; and a honeymoon 
fortni^t at Sorrento. 

WTiy had he done it ? — just for a whim ? — or to spite his 
English family, some member of which would occasionally 
turn up in Florence and try to put in claims upon him — 
ftlftima which infuriated him ? He was the most wilful 
and incalculable of men ; caring nothing, apparently, 
one day for position and conventionality; and boasting 
extravagantly of his family and ancestors the next. 

* He was rather fond of mo — for a little,' she thought 
to herself wearily, as she stood at the hall window, lookmg 
out into the rain. At the point which things had now 
reached, she knew very well that she meant nothing at all 
to him. He would not beat her, or starve her, or even, 
perhaps, desert her. Such behaviour w'ould disturb his 
existence as much as hers; and he did not mean to be 
disturbed. She might go her own way — she and the 
child; he would give her food and lodging and clothes, 
of a sort, BO long as she did not interfere with his tastes, 
or spend his money. 

Then, suddenly, while she stood wrathfuUy pondering, 
a gust of anger rose — childish anger, such as she had shewn 
night before, when she had tried to get out of the 
caxriage. She turned,, ran down the corridor to the door 
which she undemtood was the door of his study*-*and 
entered with a burst, 

^ Edmund !^1 want to apeak to you ) ' 

Melrose, who was hanging, frowniigand absorbed, over 
a carpenter who was fredbif what ssemsd to bo an 
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clock from the elaborate ewathings of paper and straw in 
which it had been packed, looked np with annoyance. 

* Can't yon see, Netta, that I 'm very bnsy ? ' 

' I can't help it !— it 's about baby.' 

With a muttered * D — mn I ' Melrose came towards her. 

‘ What on earth do you want ? ' 

Netta looked at him defiantly. 

* I want to be told whenever the cart goes into Pengarth 
— there were lots of things to get for baby. And 1 must 
have something here that I can drive myself. We can't 
be cut off from everything.' 

‘ Give your orders to Mrs. Dixon then about the cart,' 
said Melrose angrily. * What has it to do with me ? As for 
a carriage, I have no money to spend on any nonsense of 
the kind. We can do perfectly weU without it.' 

‘ 1 only want a little pony-cart — you could get it 
second-hand for ten or twelve pounds, — and the farmer 
has got a pony.' 

She looked at him— sallow, and frowning. 

Melrose pushed her into the passage and drew the door to, 
behind him, so that the carpenter might not hear. 

* Ten or twelve pounds I Do you expect I get money 
off the hedges ? Can’t you be content here like a reason- 
able woman, without getting me into debt ? ' 

Netta laughed and tossed her head. 

* You shouldn't leave your business letters about ! ' 

‘ Whit, do you mean ? ' 

‘ There was a cheque among your papers one day last 
week ! — saw it before you could hide it away. It 
was for £3,000 — a dividend from something — a oesd mine, 
I think. And the week before you had another- — 
hurt>and1i eyes shed fightnings. * 

* I H not have you prying, into my affSfrs ! ' he said 

* AU I Imve k wai^--uiid 
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‘And MUiing of course — ^to give me^yonr wife! — 
lor eay eomlortB, or pleasures ! That never enters into 
yw head!" 

Her voice came thickly already. Her chest began to 
heawe. 

* There now — crying again ! * said Melrose, turning on 
his heel. * Can't you sometimes thank your stars you 're 
not starving in Florence, and just put up with things a 
little ? ' 

Netta restrained herseli 

* So 1 would ' — she said, choking — ‘ if ' 

‘If what ' 

For all answer, she turned and hurried away towards 
the halL Melrose looked after her with what appeared 
like exasperation, then suddenly recaptured himself, 
smoothed his brow, and returning to the study, gave him- 
self with unruffled zest and composure to the task of 
unxmeking the Boule clock. 

Netta repaired to the drawing-room, and threw herself 
on the uncomfortable sofa, struggling with her tears. 
For about a fortnight after her marriage she had imagined 
herself in love with Melrose; then when the personal 
iOusion was gone, the illusion of position and wealth 
persisted. Be might be queer, and behave queerly, in 
Italy. But when they returned to England she would 
find herself the wife of a rich English gentleman, and the 
I^Hgerbread would once more be gilt. Alack, a few weeks 
ia a poor London lodging with no money to spend on the 
Aops which tempted her woman's cupidity at eve^ step ; 
ttlmmid*! final refusal, first laughing, then stubborai to 
present her to ‘ my devilish relations * ; tiie complete 
utdMbfeooe Aown to her wishes as to the ftmdduiig ^ Iho 
'Vower: tlun wiow bad at last 

to an vMmdaam oomm^ iba b«» ttvtb. Sio 
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had manied a aelftdi aooentric, who had choaeA her for a 
caprice and was now tired of her. She had Aot a farthing, 
nor any art or akill by which to earn one. Her family 
was as penniless as herself. There was nothing for it 
but to submit. But her temper and spirits had begun 
steadily to give way. 

Firenze! As she sat in her cheerless drawing-room, 
hating its ugly shabbiness, and penetrated with the damp 
chill of the house, there swept through her a vision of the 
Piazza del Duomo, as she had last seen it on a hot September 
evening. A blaze of light — delicious all-pervading warmth 
— tlie moist bronzed faces of the men — the girls with the 
look of physical content that comes in hot countries with 
the evening — ^thc sun flooding with its last gold, now the 
new marbles of the faociata, now the alabaster and bronae 
of the Baptistery, and now the moving crowds — the flower- 
baskets — ^the pigeons — 

She lifted her eyes with a sobbing breath, and saw 
the grey cloud-curtain — the neglected garden — the solitary 
pony in the field, — with the shafts of rain striking across 
it. Despair stirred in her — the physical nostalgia of the 
SoutL A happy heart might have silenced the craving 
nerves ; but hers was far from happy. 

The door opened, A head was thrust in — ihA head 
of a faii^haired girl. There was a pause. 

' What do you want ? ' said Mrs. Mebose, haughtily, 
determined to assert herself. 

Thyrza came in slowly. She held a bunch of dripping 
Michaelmas Daisies. 

' Shall I get a glass for them ? 1 thowi laobbe you'd 
like 'em in hei^' 

Ketta t&sAkill her ungracfouify* She 
having seen the girl the mght and had 

her as the daughter 
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put th« flowm in wmler, Nntto watching her 
iw iBawee; then g<nng into the hall, she returned wtth a 
pm ef white lace eurtaina. 

^ Shall I pat am up ? It *ttd mehlie be more cheerful/ 

Netta looked at them languidly. 

‘ Where do they coma from ? ' 

"Hr. Tyaon brought 'em from Pengarth. He thowt 
you might like 'em for the drawing-room/ 

Mia. Melroae nodded, and Thyraa mounted a clioir. 
and proceeded to put up the curtaiiia. turning an observant 
eye now and then on the ihin-faced lady Hitting on the sofa, 
her long fingera clasped round her k'ne(*ii, and eyes — 

80 large and itaring as to l»e rather ugly than beatitiful 
in Thyna'a opinion — wandering absently round the 
room. 

' It 'a a claahy day/ Thyraa ventured at last. 

*It'a a dreadful day/ said Mrs. Melrose sharply. 
' Doe| it always rain like this 7 ' 

' Welb it do rain/ was Thyraa s cautious reply. * But 
there, that's better than snowin' — ^for t' shepherds.' 

Mia. Melrose found the girTs voice pleasant, and could 
not deny that she was pretty, in her rustic way. 

* Hue your father many sheep ? ' 

' Aye, but they 're all gone up to t* foils for the winter. 
We had a grand time here in September — at th' dippin*. 
To 'd never ha' thowt there was so mony folk about ' — the 
gidi went on, civilly, making talk. 

* 1 never saw a single house, or a single light, on the 
dove from the station last night/ said Mxa. Melrose, in 
her Imtfiit veiee. ' Where are ail the people ? ' 

'Wtifl,tilm ain't many! 'laughed Thyiea. 'It'sekme* 
iiMWpieosyiliisia. But when it 's a theaiin', or a dipping 
yo' nmiiwrtsu, farmin' falk 11 eoom a tong mief to htip 
yan somtlier/ 
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* Are they all famm aboat hm» T ' 

'Moatfy. Well, (bera'a Dnddoii CSaatleT Tkyna'a 
voioe» a little muffled by the Im-tacks in her VMMIIlli came 
from somewhere near the top of a tall window — * Oh— an^ 
1 forgot ! ’ 

In a great hurry the speaker jumped down from her 
perch, and to Netta’s astonishment ran out of the room. 

* What is she about ? ' thought Mrs. Heboae irritably. 
But the question was hardly framed before Thyraa re- 
appeared, holding out her hand, in which lay some visiting- 
cards. 

' 1 should ha* given them yon before.* 

Mrs. Melrose took them with surprise, and read the name. 

* Countess Tatliam — who is she ? ’ 

* Why, it *8 she that lives at Duddon Castle.* Then the 
giri looked uncertainly at her companion — *Hr. Tyson 
did tell me she was a relation of Mr. Melrose.* 

* A relation ? I don’t know anything about her/ said 
Netta decidedly. * Did she come to call upon me 7 * 

The girl nodded — * She come over — ^it was last Tuesday 
— from Duddon, wi* two lovely haraea— my^ they were 
beauties ! She said she *d come again.* 

Netta asked questions. Lady Tatham, it seemed, waa 
the great lady of the neighbourhood, and Duddon Caalle 
waa a splendid old place, that all the visitors went to see. 
And there were her cards. Netta's thoughts began to 
hurry hither and thither, and posaibilitiea began to iise« 
A relation of Edmund’s 7 She made Thyma taU her ell 
she knew about Duddon and the Tathamn ,Yinana of 
being received there, of meeting rieh and aiistooretto people, 
of taking her pbee at last in aomty, the plaoe that ho* 
longed to bw at S^Wi’e 91^, in epite hit ^ 
wafi^ nan agam a mb4 tM M oAga 

iMbonnidoaehdroainabe BanbmMloic^ 

o D 
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3b» niide Tliym kave the cnrtains, and «t down to 
goai^p with b«t« And Thyraa, thon^ perfectly ooniotoiu 
M Ibedtail^ter of a hard-workmg race, ^at to nt goenping 
at midday waa a anful thing, waa none the leea willing 
to ibi ; and ahe chattered on in a Weetmoceland dialect 
that grew ateadily broader aa ahe felt berseU more at ease, 
tiD Mrs. Meiroee could acarcely follow her. 

Bat ahe managed to aeize on the facta that concenved 
her. Lady Tatham, it aeemed, waa a widow, with an 
onl}' boy, a lad of aevcn, aho waa the heir to D^ddon 
Caatle, and its great eatatea. The Caatlc waa seven miles 
from the Tower. 

* Bow ahall I ever get there ? * thought Mra Melroae, 
deapamagly. 

Aa to other neighboura, they seemed to oonaist entirely 
of aa old bachelor doctor, about three miles away, and the 
diBigyinan of Gtmmerawick and his wife. She waa sure 
to oomc. But moat people were * glad to aee the back 
on her.^ She had such a poor spirit, and waa alwaya 
compbining. 

In the midat pf this conversation, the door of the room, 
lAiok waa ajar, slowly opened. Thyrza looked round and 
saw in tiie aperture a tiny white figure. It waa the Melrose 
baby, standing ailent, wide-eyed, with its fingers in its 
moiith, and Anastasia behind it. Anastasia, whoae look 
was stiD thunderous, explained that she waa unpacking 
and could not do with it. The child toddled in to its 
mother, and Thyrza exclaimed in admiration. 

* Oh» you ore a little beauty ! ' 

And sba can|^ up one of the braaa curtain rings lying 
M the table, and imi to attract the baby withiL Butihe 
liMie thing took not tlm Qhe 

mimt atndfht ^ km motilier, and haninf hpllfb Bettf '"a 
Ume, eho tiiniad to Tkytsa wtA an Mt i g pl iy 
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expression nra in n ohild so young. Thyixn, kneeling on 
the floor, stared back— fascinated. She thoui^t she had 
never seen anything so lovely. The child had her hither^s 
features, etherealised ; and great eyes, like her mother, hut 
far more sabtly beautiful. Her akin was pale, bat of such 
a texture that Thyrza*s roses-and-milk looked rough and 
common beside it. Every inch of the proud little head waa 
covered with close short curls, leaving the white neck free, 
and the hand lifted to her mouth was of a waxen delicacy. 

Netta opened a picture-book that Anastasia had brought 
down with her. Felicia pushed it away. Netta opened it 
again. Then the child, snatching it from her, sat down 
on the floor, and before Netta could prevent her, tore one 
of the pages across with a quick, vindictive movement— 
her eyes sparkling. 

' Naughty ! — naughty ! ' said Netta in a scolding voice. 

But Thyrsa dropped her hand hastily into a grey calico 
pocket tied round her waist, and again held out something. 

‘ It 18 only a pear-drop/ she said apologetically to Netta. 

‘ It won't hurt her.' 

Felicia snatched at it at once, and sucked it, still flushed 
with passion. Her mother smiled faintly. 

* You like sweets ? ' she said, childishly, to her com* 
panion ; ' give me one.' 

Thyrxa eagerly brought out a paper bag from her pocket, 
and Netta put out a pair of thin fingers. She and her 
sisters had been great consumers of sweet stuff in the srsall 
dark Florentine shops. The shared greediness promotedi 
friendship; aiidbythetime]ftrs.Dixonputinarepvaadbfal 
face with a loud— Thyrsa, what be you a doin* f — lbs, 
Malfoie knew as mwA of the Tower, the estate, the fsd^ 
and the penone flonkeitted with thesti as jrsa's ehstteiriliig 
toiigise edttid teH her in 

ittiittn wee aothibg, hoveT«r> tmtf ooAeoSflul k the 

D S 
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fwiottttilioiL When Thjm departed Mn. Hdbroie was 
Mt to bet sad sigh much as before. The plsoe was odioas ; 
she eottld never endure it. Bat yet the possible advent of 
‘ Ooantess Tathsm ' cast a faint ray on the futoie. 

A few days later, Lady Taiham appeared. Melrose 
had been particularly perverse and oncommunicative on 
the subject. * Like her audacity ! ’ — so Netta had under- 
stood his muttered comment, when she took him the cards. 
He admitted that the lady and he were cousins — ^the children 
of first ootudos ; and that he had once seen a good deal of 
her. He called her ' an andacious woman ' ; *h\xt Mrs. 
Melroae noticed that he did not forbid her the house ; 
nay rather that he listened with some attention to Thyrza's 
report that the lady had promised to call again. 

On the afternoon of the call, the skies were clear of 
rain, though not of cloud. The great gashed mountain 
to the north which Dixon called Saddleback, while a little 
Cumbrian * guide/ produced by Tyson, called it Blen- 
cathia, showed sombrely in a grey light ; and a November 
wind was busy stripping what leaves still remained bom 
the woods by the stream and in the h<^ws of the moantain. 
Laadaoape and heavens were of an iron bracingness and 
bareness ; and the beauty in them was not for eyes like 
Netta's. She had wandered out forlornly on the dank paths 
descending to the stream. Edmund as usual was in- 
tmniiiably busy, fitting up one of the lower rooms, for some 
of hiiiniiior hrio*a-brae — ironwork, small bronses, watches 
and doeks. Anastasia and the baby were out. 

Would stay f Already she looked ill ; she 

epui^aiaed of her chest. EQm had made up her mind to* 
oonie with ihe ICeizoses, lor the selm of her mother and 
deter in Boma^ who IM«o Uik 

ilui6 ihe'^-die mistzeai— ^iad idma seeMnW mtinst 
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her, in the mere lengdi and ooat of the jonniqr* To go 
home now, before the end of her three montln, would 
swallow up all the muse had earned ; for Sdnuuid would 
never contribnte a farthing. Poor Anastada ! And yet 
Nctta felt angrily towards her for wishing to desert them. 

* For of course I shall take her home — ^in March. We 
shall all be going then/ she said to herself with an 
emphasis, almost a passion, which yet was fall of misgiving. 

Suddenly, just as she had returned by a steep path to 
the dilapidated terrace on the north side of the house, — 
a sound of horses’ feet and wheels. Evidently a carnage — 
a caller. Netta’s pulse fluttered. She ran into the house 
by a side door, and up to her room, where she smoothed her 
hair anxiously, and lightly powdered her face. There was 
no time to change her dress, but she took out a leather boa 
winch she kept for great occ^isions, and prepared to descend 
with dignity. On the stairs she met Mrs. Dixon, who 
announced ‘ Lady Tatham.’ 

* Find Mr. Melrose, please.’ 

‘ Oh, lie *s there, ma’am, awready.’ 

Netta entered the drawing-room to see ,her huaband 
pacing up and down before a strange lady, who sat in one 
of the crimson armchairs, entirely at her ease. 

* So this is your wife, Edmund/ said Lady Tatham, as 
she rose. 

* It is. You *11 make mock of her, no doubt— aa you do 
of me.* 

' Nonsense ! 1 never make mock of anybody,* aiid a 
musioai voice, rich however through all its music in a rather 
fonaidable signifioanoe* The owner of it tamed towweds 
Netta, 

' I hope, MrA Melrose, that you will like Gmabeia.* 

Netta, aoointoined to Bteund’a ‘ ^and 

detecmiiied to hdd her owuf aettlsd hemeii deEbstately 
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oppowtf liar viator» and was soon complaining in ker shrill 
wiee of the loneliness of the ]dac6 and the damp of the 
eiimate. Ildrose never once looked at his wife. He was 
paler than usual, with an eager combative aspect, quite 
new to Netta. He seemed for once to be unsure of his 
ground — ^both to expect attack, even to provoke it — and to 
wliTinlf from it. His eyes were fixed upon Lady Tat ham, 
and followed her every movement. 

Attention was certainly that lady's due ; and it failed 
her rart'ly. She had beauty — great beauty , and a per- 
sonality that refused to be overlooked. Her dress showt^ 
in equal measure contempt for mere fashion, an^ a close* 
study of effect. The lines of her long cloak of dull blue 
cloth, with its garnisluiigs of sable, matched her stately 
slenderness well ; and the close-fitting cap over the coiled 
hsir conveyed the same impression of something perfectly 
oontiived and u holly successful. Netta thought at first 
that she was ' made up/ so dazzling was the wliite and pink, 
and then doubted. The beauty of the face reminded one, 
perhaps, of the beauty of a boy — of some clear-eyed, long- 
chinned athlete — masterfully simple — a careless conqueror. 

How well she and Edmund seemed to know each 
other ! That was the strange, strange thing in Netta's eyes. 
Presently she sat altogether silent while they talked^ 
Melrose still walking up and down — casting quick glances 
at his guest. Lady Tatham gave what seemed to be 
family news — ^how * John * had been sent to Teheran — 
and " George ' was to be militaiy secretary in Dublin-^and 
' Barbara ' to the astonisbaisttlef everybody had consented 
to be made a Woman of the Hrikhamber — * poor Queen I * 
— ^how BeginsH Pratt had been handsomely turned out of 
the Ifiddleowick seat, and was probably going to ' rat ' 
to an Opposition that promised more than the Qovemmant 
-•-tiiat Ceoifia's eldeit gidor* • pretty lil^ pinx ’^bad 
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been already presented, and was likely to jffove as akUfid a 
campaigner for a hnaband as her mother before her-^hat 
* Gerald ' had lost heavily at Newmarket, and was now a 
financial nuisance, borrowing from everybody in the family 
— and so on, and so on. 

Melrose received these various items of infotmarion 
half scornfully, half greedily ; it might have been guessed 
that his interest in the teller was a good deal keener than 
his interest in the things told. The conversation revealed 
to Netta phases in her husband’s existence wholly unknown 
to her. So Edmund had been in Rome — for two or three 
years— in the Embassy ! That she had never known. 
He seemed also to have been an English member of 
Parliament for a time. In any cose he had lived, 
apparently, for years, like other men of his kind — 
shooting, racing, visiting, travelling, fighting elections. 
She could not fit the facts to which both alluded with 
her own recollections of the misanthrope who had fint 
made acquaintance with her and her family in Florence 
three years before this date ; and her bewilderment 
grew. 

As for the others, they had soon, it seemed, completely 
forgotten the thin sallow-faced wife, who sat with her back 
to the window, restlessly twisting her rings. 

Presently Melrose stopped abruptly — in front of Lady 
Tatham. 

' Where is Edith ? ’ He bent forward peremptorily, 
his hand on the table, his eyes on the lady’s face. 

* At the Gape with her husband.' 

* Has she found him out yetT * 

* There 's nothing to find out. He *8 an exceUentleHow/ 

'A stupid prig,' said Melrose passionately; ^Ifell, 

yon did it 1— You did it 1 ' 

Tea, I did it.' Lady Tatham rose qfuietfy^ She had 
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I w Mi aal ■ minQte'ii hMttation alw liaid out W 
fcnd f« Ibiroae. 'Suppose, Edmund, we bi^ the 
Iwt ehet. 1 shoold like to be friends with you and your 
wtfe.U you would allow it.’ 

The change of manner was striking Up to this moment 
ImAy Tatham had been, so to apeak, the aggressor, ventur- 
ing audaciously on ground which libe knew to be hostile^ 
bom bravado ? — or for some hidden reason ? But she 
qmke now with seriousness — even with a touch of womanly 
kindness, 

Melrose looked at her furiously. 

* Lady Tatham, 1 advise you to leave us aloncy^ ’ 

She sighed, met his eyes a moment, gravely, then turned 

to Netta. 

^Mrs. Melrose, your husband and I have an old quarrel. 
He wanted to marry my sister. 1 prevented it. She is 
maiiied now — and he is married. Why shouldn't wc make 

fnsodi?" 

* Quarrels arc very foolish ! ’ said Netta, sententiously, 
straightening her small shoulders. But she dared not 
look at Melrose. 

’Well, tell him so,' laughed Lady Tatham. 'And 
come and see me at Duddon Castle.’ 

'Thank you 1 I should like to ! ’ cried Netta. 

'My wife has no carriage, Lady Tatham.’ 

*0h, Edmund — we might hire something,’ giyd his 
wife, knplortngly. 

' I do jnot permit it,’ he said lesolatelj. ' Oood-bye, 
Xisdy Tatham. You are like all womenr- you think the 
ereelped vase will hold water. ^It imnV 

* What ere you gc^ to do here, Mdmwnd T ’ 

* 1 am s ooBeote---ond works ot art aamae mgi’ 

' And I oan do nothing— for yon-^ier ywsr wifa t * 

^MoMing. I am acixy U joa^M m m jam mM, 
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Don’t. I would bavo gone lurtW froni 700, if I eouU. 
But seven milee— «re seven miles.' 

Lady Tatham coloured. shoob hands with Netta. 
Melrose held the door open for her. She swept through 
the hall, and hurried into her carriage. She and Melrose 
touched hands oeremoniously, and the brougham with its 
fine roan horses was soon out of sight. 

A miserable quarrel followed between the husband and 
wife. Netta, dissolved in hysterical weejnng, protested 
that she was a prisoner and an exile, that Edmund had 
brought her from Italy to this dreary place to loll her, that 
she couldu’t and w'oiildn^t endure it, and that return to 
Italy she must and would, if she hod to beg her way. It 
was cruel to shut her up in that awful bouse, to deny her 
the means of gcttuig about, to treat people who wished to 
be kind to her as Edmund had treated Lady Tatham. 
She was not a mere caterpillar to be trodden on. Bhe 
would appeal to the neighbours — she would go home to 
her parents, etcetera — etcetera. 

Melrose at first tried to check her by sarcasm — banter 
that stung where it lit. But when she would not be checked^ 
when she f<^owed liim into his study, wailing and accuatng^ 
a whirlwind of rage developed in the man, and he denounced 
her with a violence and a brutality which presently cowed 
her. She ran shivering upstairs to Anastasia and the babj, 
bolted her door, and never reappeared rill, twenty-^iour 
hours later, she crept down, white and silent, to find a 
certain omnfort in Thyrxa's rough ministrations. Melrose 
seemed to be, perhaps, a trifle ashamed of his behaviour ; 
and th^ patched up a peace over tiie arrangements for the 
hearing of the houee, m which for once he had the gimoe to 
conaidbt het 


Oh the 
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]iioiiiil»i«>topi the snow lay deep, and ^en Hetta— who 
on many days never left the hofiae---after walking a while iip 
and down the long corridor for the sake of exercise, would 
sink languidly on the seat below its large western window, 
she looked out upon a confusion of hills near and far, drawn 
in hard white upon an inky sky. To the south the Hel- 
veDyn range stretched in bold-flung curves and bosses ; 
in the far distance rose the sharper peaks of Derwentwater ; 
while close at hand Blencathra with its ravines, and all 
the hanh splendour of its white slopes and black precipices, 
alternately fascinated and repelled the little Southerner, 
starved morally and physically lor lack of sui/^ 

Even for Cumbria it was a chill and sunless winter. 
No bracing frosts, and peraisU^iit north-westerly winds. 
Day after day the rain, which was snow on the heights, 
poured down. Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite rose till 
they mingled in one vast lake. The streams thundered 
from the fells ; every road was a water-course. 

Netta lost flesh and appetite. She was a discontented 
and ailing woman, and the Dixons could not but notice 
her fragile state. Mrs. Dixon thought her * nobbut a aUly 
sort ci body/ but would sometimes try to cook what 
pleaoed her, or let Anastasia use the kitchen fire for * gnooehi * 
or * risotto ’ or other queer messes ; which, however, when 
appeared, were generally more relished by the master 
f^e mistresa. 

Dixon, perceiving no signs of any desiie on Netta'a 
part to attend the * papish ^ chapel ten miles away, began 
to plot for her soul. His own life was m the little Methodist 
idMpel to whkh he walked four milea every Sunday, wet 
ordne. In the emMOBier he had acoompaaied the minieter 
sad one or two dasa leaden in a dtite tlMi||fh 
i^ds, Aontnig to file haymabm^^^ We lei 
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to spond &V6 haoiB a atzetdi on his knoes, irraptling 
for the aalvatioQ of a dwmken friend, in the viUage of 
Threlkeld* But Netta baffled him. Sometitnea he would 
( ome home from chapel, radiant, and would take her a 
bunch of holly for the table by way of getting into oonversa- 
tioD with her. ‘ It was fine to-day. Missis ! There was 
three found peace. And the congregation was grand! 
There was four attorneys — ^two of 'em from as far as 
Pengarth.' And he would lend her tracts — and even offer, 
good man, to borrow a ‘ shandrey * from a neighbour, and 
dnve her liimsclf to the chapel service. But Netta only 
Hiuiled or yawned at him ; and as for the tracts, she hid 
theui under the few sofa cushions the house possessed. 

Mr. Tyson, the agent, came to the house as seldom 
as he could, that he might not quarrel with his employer 
before it was to his own interest to do so. Netta dis- 
covered that he pitied her ; and once or twice, drawing on 
the arts of flirtation, with which the Florentine woman is 
always well acquainted, she complained to him of her 
loneliness and her husband's unkindiiess. But his north- 
country caution protected him from any sentimentalising, 
however innocent. And before the end of the winter Netta 
detested him. Meanwhile she and Anastasia lived for 
one hope only. From many indications it was plain that 
Melrose was going south in March. The women were 
determined not to stay behind him. But, instinctivdy, 
they never raised the subject, so as not to risk a strogg^ 
prematurely. 

Meanwhile Mebose pawed a winter wholly satisfactoacT 
toMmseU. The initial iixilMuddng of h^ 

iNj^paupeflient pleasure. But hie ouMwi 
in the fia 

nr>^ ij |i i i i |ii^ nHji ilirtliili 
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Mm dMiiAoAtioiL Ai bst at out xoom wat fiUtd,-— tibe 
iraotat paeldngHmea tunitd on tiitir tidta, imraiig to 
tadbibit what they had onoe oaattiiiod — he wvtild begin upon 
another. And woe to lira Dixon or Thyrxa i£ they attempted 
any cleaning in one of his rooms 1 The coUections were 
for himself only, and for the few dealers or experts to whom 
he chose to show them. And the more hugger-mugger 
they were> the less he should be pestered to let people in 
to see them. Occasionally he would rush up to London 
to attend what he called a * high pnff sale * — or to an 
auction in one of the northern towns ; and as he always 
bought largely, purchases kept arriving, an^ the house 
at the end of the winter was in a scarcely less encumbered 
and disorderly condition than it had been at the beginning. 
The few experts, from the Continent or America, whom he 
did admit, were never allowed a word of criticism of the 
coflectiona. U they ventured to dider from Melrose as 
to the genuineness or the age of a broiixe or a marble, an 
explosion of temper and a speedy dismissal awaited tbeim 

One great stroke of luck befei him in February which 
for a time pu^ him in high good-humour. He bought at 
Tork—veiy cheaply — a small hronie Hermes, which some 
fifteenth century documents in his own poaseasion, purchased 
from a Florentine family the year before, enabled him to 
iteitify with great probability as the work of one of the 
tamt and most famous of the Renaissance sculptors. He 
told no one outside the house, lest he should be plagued 
to exhibit it, but he c>ould not help boasting it to 
Netta and Anastasia. 

‘That's what comes of haTing on eps/ ft's worth 
a fhouiHid gmneas if it'i Wnrth a penny. And those 
itiq^ idiota 1st me have it for tMAfAwe fifUlt I ' 

‘ A thonaand saiiieas 1 ' ihik 

tawM to iMto th. irM 
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bought for her^and ull ifeo mi doniod : Italy» freedom, 
the wnaU pleMuiei An mAmnooi, and the nAmtim of 
her family, now la the direat powty. There were 
momenta when aha could have flung it paaaionately out of 
window into the stream a hundred feet below. But she 
was to find another use for it. 

March arrived. And one day Anastasia came to tell 
her mistress that she had received orders to pack Mr. 
Melrose's portmanteaus for departure. 

Netta brooded all day, sitting silent and pale in the 
window-scat, with some embroidery which she never 
touched on her knee. Outside, not a sign of spring! 
A bitter north wuid was blowing which had blanched ail 
colour from the hills, and there was ice on the edges of the 
streams. Th3rrza was away in Carlisle, hnl^xmg an aunt. 
There was no one in the house but Mrs. XlilBqti, and a deaf 
old woman from one of the labourers’ eotteges attached 
to the farm, who had come in to help her. The poor 
babe had a cold, and could be heard fretfully crying and 
coughing in her nursery. 

And before Netta's inward eye there stretched the 
interminable days and weeks ahead, no less than the la* 
terminable weeks and months she had already lived through, 
in this discomfort of body, and this loneliness of spirit. 

After supper she walked resolutely into her husband’s 
littered study and demanded that she and Anastasia and 
the baby should go with him to the Continent. He, she 
understood, would stop in Paris. She and the child would 
push on to Flmenoe, where she could stay the aununer 
with hdl^pbi at no greater cost than at the Tower. The 
ohingiT^aeceMry bo^ Felicia, ami go aha 

would, 

Mlbm fhd^ andetioUnAy pbumA. Wlat did aha 
irant litrtim thaii flie fiku ^ miMih. jia iikij 
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«nl m madk hmir u hat iMmdiRte wititM ker to ; 
•ad he Bflitlier ooald nor iroaid hat with aiiytliiiig 

non. fie wai heavily in dehi^ and had Ho money to spend 
on railway tickets. And he entirely dipapproved of her 
rdationB, especially of her father, who might any day 
faid himself ' run in ' by the Italian anthorities, for illidt 
Boraggling of pictures out of the country. He doc^hned to 
allow his child to become familiar with such a circle. 

Netta listened to him with tight lips, her pale face 
strangely flushed. When she saw that her appeal was quite 
^rnitleas she went away, and sho^and Anastasia sat up 
whispering together far into the night. 

Early next morning Melrose departed, leaving a letter 
far his wife, in which he informed her that he had left 
money with Mr. Tyson for the househ^d expenses, and for 
the few shillings he supposed she would want as pocket 
money. He advised her to be out a great deal, and assured 
bar that the Cumbrian summer, when it came, was 
daiightM. And he signed himself * your affectiouate 
hmfaaod, Edmund Melrose.* 

|faa« Dixon went into Pengaith for shopping on the fly 
which oonv|yed Melrose to station, ami was to come 
oat by carrier. After their defiarture there waa no one 
kit in the hooie but the ddif ^ woman. Ketta and her 
maid proceeded to carry out a plan they had been long 
matating. Anaalasia had a few j^unds left of her Chikt* 
mm mgea ; enough to carry thte to London ; aad far 
iSm rest, they had imagined an excellent device. 


nss bronae Rtfmea had been left Mdwge in a 
mjjbomA in a looked room on tiie first iivsr« Wm 
D i^ eibie bade that atgH dkemtirsd |U|I Ifak 


Maboae her child mA mabi bfld 
ghsay haai|Mfenliy hamsiaed Akesi 
sriltsA iodl^iliim 
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them to bring the csrt 9 !^ bed oaxried all thei? 

penonai betoogiiifi tibaflii ; and, afl^ a while, 

lire. Dixon, poking about, diiOOfaiad that the d(Kwof mw 
of the locked xooma had been loroed. 

She also noticed, in one of the open drawers of Mrs. 
Melrose’s bedroom, a photograph, evidentlj forgotten, 
lying face downwards. Examining it, she saw that it 
wM a picture of Netta, with the baby, taken apparently 
m Italy daring the preceding summer. The Cumbrian 
woman, shrewdly observant like aU her race, was struck 
by the tragic difference between the woman of the pietusa 
and the little blighted creature who had just made a 
flitting from the Tower. 

She showed the photograph to her husband, returned 
it to the drawer, and thought no more about it. 

News was of course sent to Mr. Melrose in Paris, and 
within three days he had come rushing back to the Tower^ 
beside himself with rage and grief, not at all,^ George 
Tyson soon assured himself, for the loss of his wife and obiU^ 
but entirely for the theft of the priceless Florentine bronse, 
a loss which he had suspected on the first receipt of the 
news of the forced door, and verified at opce on his arrivaL 

He stood positively ^Ehipi| at Netta's perfidy and 
wickedness, and he wrote at once to the i^iartmeet in the 
Via Ghu^o, to denounce her in the most emphatic tems. 
As shS^ bed chosen to stegl one of his most precious pos(^* 
sions, which she had of course converted into moneyi^abe 
had no %ther claim on him whatever, mA he brol^ od all 

Eighty pounds a yem would be pai^^J^F 

hill lauqM t/i p )fl0veAttac^lawyer, whom be 

his so long as Hetta left him 

^ hpar and wpminohecd 
i0i tlm moat tmgpoihEiaBta ^ 
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kk kiiloKy M ft coUftotor, at nail as of tke utlar laSim of 
Vb matiicMl life. Henoefoirtk they wm atnuofm to each 
other, aad she mi|^t arrange her firtnio aa aha pleased. 

The letter was answered by Mr. Bobert Sineath in the 
third person, and all communications oeaaed. Aa a matter 
of fact the Smeath family were infinitely relieved by Mel- 
rosin's letter, which showed that he did not intend to take 
any police steps to recover the bronise or its value. Profit- 
ing by the paternal traditions. Netia had managed the sale 
of the Hermes in London, where, owing to Melrose's miserly 
hidii^ of it. it was qntte unknown, with considerable skill. 
It had realised a small fortune, and she had rctuftaed, weary, 
ill, but triumphant, to the apartment in the Via Giugno. 

Twelve months later, Melrose had practically forgotten 
that he had ever known her. He returned for the winter 
to ThidfaU, and entered upon a course of life which grad- 
ually made him the talk and wonder of the countryside. 
IQlft |iooikii<occupied by Netta and her child were left just 
m be Jmd found them when he returned after her flight. 
He had turned the key on them then, and nobody had since 
entered them. Tyson wondered whether it was sentimeDt. 
or temper ; and gave it for the latter. 

The years passed away. Melrose's hair' turned frohi 
Uaektogrey; Thyrta mmkd a tradesman in Qarlide and 
{MMieiited him wiUi a lar^ the Dixons, as ooek and 

masmervant, gradnally fitted themselves more and more 
dMiy to the quftr conditions of lite in the Towur, and 
gie# old in the eervke of a maeter whose eooeatsioities 
betepm to them, in prooess of time, iSxfUp to he updiMd 
witbcMit onpmeat, like disegieeaUe feote ol otwiiite* In 
Dixon, his Ifethodift books, hk hknufUy 

fbejfl meidkiined thoee of hk 
^o Pt i n oad to 
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and Mielraa knew hit enn islamlt ireB 'Miongh not to 
interieM iritb an ohatinita VMUi't xeHgkm. Wli^ Tymm, 
after five yean, paned oa trininplia&tly to a tacrative 
agency in the Dukeries, having won a repntation hr tact 
and patience in the impocaible service of a mad master, 
wlikh would carry him through life. Ifelrose, being 
Melrose, found it hopeless to replace him satiafactorily ; 
and as he continued to buy land greedily year after year, 
the neglected condition of his unmense estate became 
an ever-increasing scandal to the county. 

Meanwhile, for some years after the departure of Netta, 
Lady Tatham was obliged for reasons of health to spend 
the winters on the Riviera, and she and her boy were only 
at Duddon for the summer months. Intercourse between 
her and her cousin Edmund Melrose was never renewed, and 
her son grew up in practical ignorance of tlie relationship. 
When however the lad was nearing the end of his Eton 
school days Duddon became once more the permanent home, 
summer and winter, of mother and son, and young Lord 
Tatham, curly-haircd, good-humoured, and good*heaarted, 
became thenceforward the favourite and princeling of the 
countryside. On Mie east and north, the Duddon estates 
marched w^ith Melrose’s property. Occasions of friolkm 
constantly arose, but the determination on each side to 
have no more communication with the other than was 
absolutely necessary, generally composed any nascent 
dispute ; so long at least as Lady Tatham and a very 
diplomfitk) agent were in diatge. 

But at the age of twenty-four, Haref Vatham suteaed^ 
to % ille npa^yement his estate^ and hk mtim 
acM mItmA that hm ton was not likely to mm mw 
wUilsr UNghbowr 4Hh the saiaa aa hasnstt. 

Altilkdyi |ha m hnittM liit> mnt tsuen 

xhosoMteti anfr cttiari&ff lu cow ili r WUk 

c n 
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lltdM wan ty>M of oriaia for Bngliah agriealtiit& W]ieat> 
iaadaireBtbacktopattare; snd • mu]^ popnlation, tint 
hid found ita way for genentiois to the factoiy towna, 
b(faa now to tom towarda the great Canadian apaoee 
beyond the western aea. Only the moantatna aUll rose 
chanHo* and eternal, at least to human aenae ; ' ambitioua 
for the hallowing ’ o( moon and son ; keeping their old 
secrets, and their perpetual youth. 

And after twenty yeara Thiellall Tower beeame the 
scene of another dnina, whereof what has been told so far 
is but the prologue. 



BOOK I 


I 'll walk where my own nature would be leading 
It vexes me to choose another guide.' 




CHAPTER ni 


1 r woe a May evening, and Lydia Penfold, spinster, aged 
twenty-four, was sketching in St. John’s Vale, that winding 
valley which, diverging from the Ambleside-Eeswick roa<f 
in an easterly direction, divides the northern slopes of the 
Uelvellyn range from the splendid mass of Blencathra. 

Bo beautiful was the evening, so ravishing under its 
sway wore heaven and earth, that Lydia’s woric went but 
hlowly. She was a professional artist, to whom guineas 
were just as welcome as to other people, and she had 
industrious and methodical views of her business. Itat 
she was, before everything, one of those persons who thrill 
under the appeal of beaxity to a degree that often threatens 
or suspends practical energy. Save for the conscience in 
her, she could have lived from day to day, just for the 
moments of delight, tlie changes in light and shade, in eolotdr 
and form, that this beautifal world continually presents 
to senses as keen as hers, fiydia’s conscience, however, was 
strong ; though on this parrioular evening it did little or 
nothing to check the sheer sensuous dreaming that had 
crept owsr her. 

The hand fiiat held her palette had droj^ped upon her 
knee, her eyes were lifted to the spectacle before her, and 
her Upi^ parted, breathed in pleasure. 

SM looimd on a pair tnountaias of tom 

and i^amed^ txm top to toe ae tioiigk iMbe vsit ft&ir 
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of tbe prtme h^d wmked hi& dragon mgs iqK>ii ii» fronted 
lier iheer, rimmed with gold where some of its thnuting 
edges sUli osiaght the sanact, but otherwise steeped in 
{nitffde shades already prophesying night ; while the other» 
sopsmted from the £rst by a gap, yet grouping with it, 
ran slanting away to the north-west, offering to the eyes 
only s senes of iovoly foreshortened planes, rising from the 
volley, one behind the other, sweeping iipw'ard and back* 
ward to the central |>eak of Skiddaw, and abiase with light 
from base to summit. 

The evenings in the north are long. It was past seven 
cm this May day ; yet Lydia knew that the best of the show 
waa atiil to come ; ahe waited (or the last act, and refused 
to think of supper. That golden fusion of all the upper air ; 
that * intermingling of Heaven’s pomp,’ spread on the 
great alopos of Sldddaw — rod and brom»' and purple, shot 
through each other, and glorified by exam of light ; that 
aharpnesa of the larch green on the lower slopes ; that 
ridmess of the river fields ; that ahining pageantry of cloud, 
rising or sinking with the mountain line : — ^pondering these 
things, absorbing them, she looked at her drawing from 
time to time in a smiling despair: the happy despair of 
the artist, who amid the failure of to-day looks forward 
with passion to the effort of to-morrow. 

Youth and natural joy possessed her. 

What scents from the riwar-bank, under the softly 
famathing wind which had sprung up with the simsetl 
The girl brought her ^es dowu. and agwabankofpriintoeip^ 
and beyond, in the little copse on the farther ride of the 
stream, a ol blue, where the wild hyiomtlri Wffmd 
among the biicdiei. WhOe dose to her, at her very teet» 
ran the strsanit with its riippiag^ mmemiriiig its 
ipllririied with whitVi pui^phb Mri |l|t 
leadiss paved with evening 
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' What a iiiensy I wrote tliat letter 1’ die iftid to 
viith a sigh of conteut. She waa thinking of a proposal that 
had come to her a few days before this date, to take a 
post as drawing mistress in a Brighton sohod. The 
salary was tempting; and, at the moment, money was 
more than usoally scarce in the family purse. Her mother’s 
eyes had looked at her wistfully. 

Yet she had refused ; with a laughing bravado that 
had tiOiicealed some inward qualms. 

Whereupon the Gods had immediately and scandalously 
rewarded her. She had sold four of her drawings at a 
Liverpool exliibition for twenty pounds ; and there were 
lying beside her on the grass some agreeable press notices 
just arrived, most of which she already knew by heart. 

Twenty pounds ! That would pay the half year’s rent. 
And there were three other drawings in a London riiow 
that might very well sell too. Why not — ^now the others 
had sold ? Meanwhile slic — thank the Lord ! — bad saved 
herself, as a fish from the hook. She was still fise : 
free to draw, free to dream. She had not bartered 
her mountains for a salary. Instead of crocodile walks, 
two and two, with a score of stupid schoolgirls, here die 
was still, roaming the fells, the same happy vagabond as 
before. She hugged her liberty. And at the same time 
she promised herself that her mother should have a new 
shawl and a new cap for Whitsuntide. Those at present 
in use came near in Lydia’s opinion to being a fanuly 
disgiaoe. 

The last act of the great ^eetaele rushed on ; and 
again dm artist held her breath enthralled. The gold m 
Skiddaw was pupsing. into rose; and over the gresnidi 
blue of the lower dgr, webs of crimson oiirhas Amir 
salves, Tim itrenH ran fire; and far away 
of a wliite biased. Lydia aeiaed a spm 
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blMli: Ijiiig on tho grois» «nd begnn to nolo down o few 
* jiiinignB * in the sky before her. 

Suddenly s gust c&me stmjing down the volley. It 
blow the preas-oattings which hod dropped ixoin her lap 
towards the stream. One of them fell in. the others, long 
flapping things, hung caught in a tuft of grass. Lydia 
sprang up, with an exclamation of annoyance, and went to 
the rescue. Dear, deart^the longest and best notice, 
which spoke of her work as * agreeable and scholarly, 
showing, at times, more than a touch of high talent ' — was 
qoieUy floating away. She must get it back. .^11^ mother 
had not yet read it — not yet purred over it. And it was 
most desirable she should read it, so as to get rid thereby 
of any lingsring doubt about the horrid school, and its 
horrid proposal. 

But alack, the slip of newspaper was already out of 
reach, speeded by a tiny eddy towards a miniature rapid 
in the middle of the beck. Lydia, clmging with one hand 
to a stump of willow, caught up a stick lying on the bank 
with the other, and hanging over the stream, tried to head 
back the truant. All tha|^ happened was that her foot 
slipping on a pebble went flop into the shallow water, 
and part of her dress followed it. 

It was not open to Lydia to swear, and she had no 
tana for the usual feminine exclamations, before she heard 
a woioe behind her. 

* Allow me ! — can I bo of any use ? * 

Sbe turned in astonishment, extricating her wet foot^ 
and dambeied back on to the bank. A young man stood 
there, ciTflly deferentiaL Hb bioyde lay on the gram 
at the edge of the road, wliidi waa o^ a few steps 
away* 

^lisii yM 8^{n,aiidtli0i|^ I aa|il^lb^ 
Ton woso trying to leaeh innsalUig^ fMbt* 
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*lt doesn't mntter, thank yon*' eaid Lydin» whose 
cheeks had gone pink. 

The young man looked at her, and became still more dvil. 

' What was it ? That piece of paper ? Oh, 1 11 get 
it in a moment/ 

And splashing from stone to stone in the river-bed, he 
had soon reached a point where with the aid of Lydia's 
stick, the bedraggled cutting was soon fished out and 
returned to its owner. Lydia thanked him. 

' But you Ve wet both your feet ! ' She looked at 
them, with concern. ‘ Won't it be very uncomfortable, 
bicycling ? * 

* I haven't far to go. Oh, by the way, I was just 
looking out for somebody to ask — about this road — and 
I couldn't see a soul, till just as I came out of the little 
wood there ' — he pointed — * I saw you — slipping in,' 

They both luTtglied. Lydia returned to her camp 
stool, and began to put up her sketching things. 

‘ What is it you want to know ? ' 

* Is this the road for Whitebeck ? ' 

* Yes, oertainly. You oome to a bridge and the village 
is on the other side/ 

^ Thank you. I don’t know these parts. But wbat 
an awfully jolly valley ! ’ He waved a hand towards it. 
* And what do you thmk I saw about a mile higher up t * 
He had picked up his bicycle from the grass, and stood 
leaning easily upon it. She could not but observe that 
he was tall and sUm and handsome. A tourist, no doubt; 
she opuld not plsos him ss sn inhaUtant. 

'I know 1' she said smiKiig* 'You saw the ottet 
hoiiii^. Thif peased me an hour ago. Have they oaai^t 
him T ' 

/IjFlipf the Lord, no! Sb ^ 

fcoai^^tbewir^ « tktiytaey stmaaou^ 
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* Oood ! " said Lydia, as she skat bar |lailltill|^box. 

Hie youzkg man Lositatcd. He had clearly no right to 

linger any longer, but as the girl before him seemed to him 
one of the must dedkioas creatures he had ever seen, ho 
did linger. 

* 1 wander if I might ask you another question ? Can 
you tell me whether that fine old house over there is 
JOuddon OssUe T * 

* Duddon Castle ! * Lydia lifted her eyebrows. ' Duddoii 
Castle is seven miles away. That place is c:died Threlfall 
Tower. Were you gomg to Duddon ? * 

*No. But' — he hesitau^d — *I know young Tathuni 
a little. 1 should like to have seen his house. But 
that's a fine old place, isn't it t ' He looked with curiosity 
at the pile of building, rising beyond a silver streak of 
river, amid the Ireah green of the May woods. 

*Well — yes — m some w'sys,’ said Lydia, dubiously. 
* Don't you know* who lives there ? ' 

*Not the ieaat. 1 am a complete stranger here. I 
say, do let me do that up for you V * And letting las 
bicycle fall, the young man seised the easel wbiq|i had still 
to be taken to pieces and pnl into ita case. 

Lydia shot a wavering look at him* He ought oertaiuiir 
to have departed by now, and she ought to be snubbing IdP 
But the expression on his sunburnt as he knelt on €he 
gms, anscEewing her easel, seemed so little to call for 
mnbhing, that mstead she gave him further information ; 
iutenpersed with directions to him m 
vhrt not to do witb her gHto 

* It bnloiigi to ft Sr. Seboee. IMd you nemr keer oi 
htiftt' 

* Never. Why ihoiild I T ' 

* Not ftoB the Tetheae t ' 

*No. YoieeeloBlylptowlhSMMftafcCbItii* in my 
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laat JM* He wee e good deal junior to rae. And I have 
never stayed with them at Duddon— thong^ they kmdly 
asked me— years ago/ 

The girl beside him took not the smallest notice of his 
information. She was busy packing up brushes and paints, 
and her next renuvrk showed him subtly that she did not 
mean to treat him as an acquaintance of the Tathams, 
whom she probably knew, but was determined to keep 
him to his role of stranger and tourist. 

* You had better look at Threllall as you pass. It has 
u splendid situation/ 

* 1 w ill. But why ought I to have heard of the gentle- 
man ? — I forget his name/ 

* Mr. Melrose ? Oh well ! — he *e a legend about hero; 
\Vc ail talk about him/ 

‘ What 's wrong with him ? Is he a nuisance ? — or a 
lunatic ? ’ 

* It depends what you have to do with him. About 
here he goes by the name of “ the Ogre.” ' 

* How, does he eat people up ? ’ asked the stranger, 
smiling. 

The girl hesitated. 

* Ask one of his tenants ! ’ she said at last. 

* Oh, he 's a landlord, and a bad one ? ’ 

She nodded, a sudden sharpness in her gr^ eyee. 

* But that ’s not the common reaaon for the name. It ’s 
because he shuts himself up — ^in a house full of treasures. 
He *B a gmt collector/ 

*0f wmkaofart? You— don't need to be madtodo 
that ! It seems to be one of the things that pays best 
nowadays— wMi all these Americans about. It's a way 
of investing your money. Doesn't he show thSm to 
anybody T ' 

is sllowedtogonearhim, ^ His 
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hm boot ft higb w«U round bk {Mb, nod dogs ftre^lol loose 
fti (bftt tear you to pieoeft' 

* Nice man ! If it mren’t for tbe dogs, I sbouM brave 
Idm. In a small ftky, 1 a ooUector myself.* 

He smiled ; and Lydia understood that the personal 
reforenoe was thrown out as a feeler, in case she might be 
willing to push the conversation further. But she did not 
respond, aHbougb as he spoke she hap)K^ned to notice that 
be wore a lemarkable nng on bis left hand, which seemed 
to illustrate bis remark. An engraved gem Greek ? 
Her ayes were quick for such things. 

However, she was seised with shyness, and^ she had 
now finished the packing of her brushes and paints, and the 
young man had elaborately fastened all the straps of the 
portable easel and its case, there was notliing for him to do 
but to stoop unwillingly for his soft hat wliicli a^as lying 
on the grass. Then an idea struck him. 

* 1 say, what arc you going to do with all these things ? * 

* Garry them borne.* She smiled. ‘ I am not a cripple.' 

* Mightn't 1— mightn't I carry them for yon 1 * 

* Thank you. My way lies in quite another direction. 
Qood-night.* 

89is held out a ahapely hand. He took it, lifted his 
balk and departed. 

Aaeoon as be was safely past a jutting corner of tim load, 
Lydia, instead of going home, lazily sat down again on a 
rook to think about wbat bad happened. She iraa per- 
footly aware tbat--considenng tbe whole interview had 
only taknn ten minutea^be bad made an impreaakm upon 
tbe yonng man. And as young men of sudi distiogaisbed 
appearance wm not oomnum in tbe Wbitebeek neig^Uiour- 
hood, the reo<4iiOtMm of aU those little signs in look aod^ 
#biali boms witonii to tbe steangm^ disorset 
admiration of bar was not at aB dttfofmmibltt 
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He wMBotaiifttlvie^thiktshe wMMiieof. GUtegimeed 
bim A Londotttor. * Awfully good clothes I — London 
clothes. About thirty, 1 should think ? I wonder what he 
does. He can't be rich,— or he woidln't be bicycling. 
He did up those straps as though he were used to them ; 
but he can’t be an artist, or he ’d have said something. 
It was a face with lots of power in it. Not very good- 
tempered, 1 should say ? But there *s something about him 
—yes, distinctly, something ! I liked hk thin cheeks, and 
Ins dark curls. His head, too, was uncommonly well set 
on. 1 'm sure that there *b a good deal to him, as the 
Americans say ; ho ’s not stuffed with sawdust. 1 can 
tmagine — just imagine — being in love with him.’ 

She laughed to herself. 

Then a sudden thought occurred to her, which reddened 
her cheeks. Suppose, when the young man came to think 
(iver it, he believed that she had let the papers fall into the 
river — deliberately — on purpose — just to attract his atten^ 
tion ? At the very precise moment that he comes upon the 
Hcenc, she slips into the water. Of course ! — an arranged 
affair ! 

She sat on, miHlitating in some discomfort. 

* It is no use deceiving ourselves,’ she thought. * We *re 
not in the good old Tennysonian days, lliere ’s ^:eoiolls 
little chivalry now ! Men don’t idealise women as they 
used. Ihey ’re grown far more suspicious — and harder. 
Perhaps because women have grown so critical of them ! 
Anyway something ’s gone — ^what is it ? Poetry ? Illusion ? 
And yet!-— why is it that men still put us off our 
balance T— ^ven now— that they matter so much hsa, now 
that we live our own lives, taiA can do without thmn ? 
I shouldn't be eittiiig here, botbmlng my head* li it had 
bi«a anothee who had htfy,* 

Btewfy dhe gatkmed up hee fSiingi afid%ok her way 
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liome, while the evening of blue end pearl fell around her, 
while the glow died on the (elU, and Venae came out in a 
Ay that was etill too foil of light to let any lesaer elaii 
appear. 

She croeeed the stepping stones, and in a river held on 
the further side she came across an old shepherd, c^rr>’ing 
a wounded ewe across his shoulders, and with his dog beside 
him. At Bight of him she paused in astonishment. Ue 
was an old friend of hem, but he belonged to a village^ 
the village of Mainstaim— aume three miles away in the 
lowland towalds Pcngaitk She had first come across 
him when ahetching among some distant fclfh* where he 
had been a shepherd for more than forty years. 

The old man's russet face, sharpdmed and strong, 
lit up as he saw her approaching. 

* Why 1 tkowt I med coom across ycr ! * he said smiling. 
And he explained that he had bt^n paying a visit to a 
Wtrried daughter under Naddlc Fell, and had volunttMired 
lo carry an injured sheep down to a valley farm, a hence 
it had strayed, on his way home. 

They stopped to talk while he rested a few minutes, 
under his burden, propped against a rook. Lydia asked 
him afeer a sick grand-daughter. Her question showed 
k|pswledge-*no perfunctory kindness. 

He shocA his head sadly, and her grave, soft lindc, as 
Am fell eilent a htUe, beside him, said more than words. 

^ Anything been done to your cottage 1 * die asked 
Um presently. 

‘ Noa—nowt.' 

* Nor to the other hoosea If ' 

^Naethin.' 

Her brows frowned. 

* Horrible I ^ she said under her But they 

did not pafsae the sabieotr #Mead thp dd man broke 
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out in praise of the ' wonderful 'cute ’ sheep dog beside him, 
and in the story of the accident which had slightly lamed 
the ewe be was carrying. Lydia’s vivacious listening, 
her laoi^, her comments, expressed — unconsciously — ¥nth 
jttst a touch of Cumbrian dialect, showed them natural 
ciunrades. Some deeply human gift, some spontaneity in 
the girl, answered to the racy simplicity of the old man. 

' Tell me ouro more — she said, as she rose from her seat 
upon a fallen tree, and prepared to go on her way — * those 
counting words you told me last week. I tried to tell 
them to my mother — but 1 couldn 't remember them all. 
They made us laugh so.' 

‘ Aye, they ’re the owd words,’ said the shepherd com- 
placently. ‘ VVe doan’t use ’em now. But my feyther 
minds how his feyther used alius to count by ’em.’ 

And he began the catalogue of those ancient numerals 
by wliK'h the northern dalesmen of a hundred years Ago 
were still accustomed to rei kon their sheep, words that go 
back to the very infancy of man. 

‘ Yan — tyan — tethera — methera — pimp ; sethera — 
lethcra — ho vera — do vera — dick. ’ 

Lydia’s face dissolved in laughter — and then the old 
man, delighting in her amusement, went on to ^e com- 
pounds of ten— eleven, twelve, thirteen, and the rest 

‘ Yan-a-dick—tyan-a-dick — tethera-a-dick — methwa- 
a-dick — bumfit.’ 

At * bumht ’ (fifteen) they both rocked with merriment, 
the old man carried away by the infection of hers. 

* Go on,’ said Lydia — the tears of laughter in her eyes^ 

‘ up to twenty, and then hear me say them.* 

‘ Yan^-bumfit — tyan-a-bomfit — tethera-a-bumfit— 
methera-a-biunfit— giggot ’ (twenty). 

* Giggot ’ •€% them both off again— and then Itydia— 
stumbling, tan^^iing, and often ooixected, said hex lesson. 
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By ike tame ike wm ifttily peri6ct« and tke <ild mun hfti 
himicll agab under kk ioad-*a verinMa 
*good ak^herd,* glorified by the evening iighb^-4key 
parted wHh a friendly nod» glad to have met and aure to 
meet again— 

* I *11 come and see Beesie aoou,*^e said gently, as abe 
moved on. 

‘ Aye. Yo *11 be varra welcome.* 

She stepped forward briak]|y« gained the high road, and 
presently saw in front of her a amali white house, recently 
built and already embowered in a bloasoming garden. 
Lilacs sent tbeir fragrance to greet her ; ihAlodendroua 
glowed throogli the twilight, and a wikt-cherry laden with 
bloom feared Ha white miracle against the wralls of the house. 

Lydia stood at the gate devouring the tree with her 
eyea- The blossom had already begun to drop. * Two 
dayb more * — she said to herself, sighing — * and it '11 be 
gOBO--4iQ next year. And it *s been out such a little, 
little whfle ! I seem hardly to have looked at it. It *b 
karxiUe bow short-lived all the beautiful things are.' 

* Lydia I ' A voice called from an open window. 

* Tes^ mother/ 

' You 're dreadfully late, Lydia ! Susan and 1 have 
finkked supper long ago/ 

%dia walked into the house, and put her head into 
ttm jxnwing-roonL 

* Sorry, mo^er ! It was ao lovely, 1 couldn’t come in. 
Afid I mat a dear <dd akephetd 1 know. Don’t bother 
dboot me. I ’U get some miUr and cake/ 

She doted die door again, before km mtHker omrid 

wOr never think o( me 

Penfpld to heraelf y eijMeii 
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Ab aheapoko, siie Withdrew from the window^ end corled 
herself up on a so&, where a knitted coveriet lay, ready to 
draw over her feet* Mn. Penfold waa a sli^t, pretty 
woman of hfty with invalidish Sybaritic ways, and a 
character which waa an odd mixtiire of humility and 
conceit — diffidence and audacity. She waa quite aware 
that she waa not as clever as her daughters. She could 
not write poetry like Susan, or paint like Lydia. But then, 
:u her own opinion, she had ^ many merits they were 
vMtJiout . merits which more than maintained her self- 
TfSiwct, and enabled her to hold her ground with them. 
Fur instance : by the time she was four and twenty, Lydia’a 
she had readved at least a dozen proposals. Lydia’s 
scalps, so far oa her mother knew, were only two— lellow- 
studenta at South Kensington, absurd people, not to be 
com od. Then, pretty as Lydia was, her nose oonld not bs 
compared for delicacy with her mother’s. ‘ My nose waa 
always famous’ — Mrs. Penfold would say complacently 
to her daughters—* it was that which first attracted your 
dear father. It waa,” he said, — you know he always ex- 
pressed himself so remarkably, — ** such aaure sign of *iaoe/*’ 
His own people — oh 1 they were quite nice people— but 
quite middle-class.^ Again, her hands and feet were smaHer 
and more aristocratic than either Lydians or 
She liked to remind herself constantly how everybody hid 
admired them and talked about them when she was a 
girl. 

Drawing her woric-box towasda her, while die waited for 
Lydia’s return, Mrs. Penlold Ml to knitting, while the 
inner chatter of tbs mind went aa faat at her needlse^ 
concerned chiefly wMi two matters of abeorbieg iii|eMtt 
Lydia*a twen^ {Made, and e^^pieoe of newe ab^ Xgedia ^ 
reoeat^leirid^lrm Be|^e wiM 
At tft tiia4»eitlSE 

c V 
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Of coane the tdiool salarj wouM km fjMim m oeifteiflil;— 
and Ljdb kad hardlj oofiaider«d it iiitk^per amoiiai^ 
Bat tkm — all was wpU ! The eztia twoiity pomidi would 
laxtx them on, and now that Lydia had b^n to earn, 
thought the maternal optimist, idie would of course go on 
earning, — at higher and higher prioee — and the family 
income of some three hundred a year would obtam the 
inerement it so desperately needed. And as Mrs. Penfold 
looked npon a girls* school as something not far remov'd 
from a nunnery, a plaos at any rate painfully devoid of 
the maaculine element ; and aa her whole mind was set 
--wmetames romantically, aometimoa hnanciStly — on the 
marriage of her danghters, she felt that both she and 
Lydia had ^eaoaped what might have been an unfortunate 
necemity. 

Tea, indeed 1 — wbat a providential escape, if — • . . 

lbs. Penhdd let fall her knitting ; her faoe sparlded. 
Why had Lydia never communicated the fact, the thrilling 
faot, that she had been meeting at the Beetory<«Hsiore than 
once apparently — not merely a young man, but the young 
man of the nei^boorhood T And with resolta-^favontable 
tes!iilla-*quite evident to the Boetor and the Rector's wife, 
if Lydia hesseli chose to ignore and secrete them* It was 
mlStf unkind . . • 

the door opened. A white 6gure slipped into the 
noosntiixoitgh its mingled lighta, and found a •IllBlbMid* 

‘ Dm— wre jnm tU ri^( T * 

Mnk Denfold •teolced the epeakar’e heed. 

WeQ, 1 thought I wm going to fano « heodihe thi» 
amAig, d o d iag bat 1 didn't— it imit «iia|r. Igfdia 1 
thoBoetatiad Hnk Donoohlupn how halt* if%diiitni't 
yon taB no yon hate heon motiiag tniiii, rt the 

Bieltqrt* 
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Lydia laughed. 

* Dida't 1 ? Weli» he e quite deoent/ 

* Mn^ Deacon Baya he admired you. She^a onzehedid I * 
Mis. Penfold stoop^ eagerly towards her daughter, tryiifg 
to nee her face in the twiliglit. 

^ Mn. Deacon 's a goose ! You know she is. Mother, 
—you often say so. 1 met him first, of course, at the Hunt 
Ball. And you saw him there too. You saw me danctng 
him.' 

' But that was only once,' said Mrs. Penfold, candidly. 

* 1 didn’t think anything of that. When I was a girl, if a 
young man liked me at a danoc, we went on till we made 
everybody talk. Or else, there was nothing in it.' 

* Well, there was nothing in it, dear — in this case. And 
1 wouldn't advise you to give me to Lord Tatham — ^jnst 
yet ! ' 

Mrs. Penfold sighed. 

' Of course one knows that that kind of young man has 
his marriage made for him — just like royalty. But some* 
times— they break out. There are Dukes that have 
married plain Misses — no better than you, Lydia-^-^nd 
not American either. But — Lydia — ^you dtd like hhoa t * 

' Who ? Lord Tatham ? Certainly.' 

' 1 expect most girls do ! He 's the great peat* akemt 
here.' 

' Miether, realfy / * cried Lydia. * He 'a just a pfeaaaBt 
youth— not at all clever. And oh, how badly he {liafu 
bridge ! ' 

' That doesn't matter. Mrs. Deacon says your^KOt <m 
with him AplendkUy.' 

* 1 riiaftad him a good deid. Hie really playlr ermeae 
than 1 4o^ you can bfiiwre it. ' 

* bting <toiBd*-wid Mn. 

— * uraB.’ 
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* I doii^t om, darling, whether they Hke llttrwi It 
amwmlnet end ea I do it/ 

* But you iiitt 0 tn*t let them think the)/re being laughed 

•C. If you do that, Lydia, you ’ll be aa old maid. Oh, 
lydia!’— the speaker siebed like a 1 do wish 

you saw more young meo ! ’ 

* Well, 1 saw another one --much handsomer than 
Lord Tatham — this afternoon/ laughed Lydia. 

Mrs. Fenfold eagerly inquired. The story was told, 
and Mrs. Penfold, as easily lured by a new subject as a 
ehOd by a new doll, fell into many 8f>eeula: ions aa to who 
the youth could have been, and a here he was gotug. Lydia 
eoon ceased to listen. But when the coverlet slipped aw'sy 
the did not fail to replace it tenderly o\cr her mnlhcr’s feet, 
and every now and then her fingers gave a caressing 
totaoh to the delicate hand of which Mrs. IV o (old was so 
proud. It was not difficult to see that of the two the girl 
waa reaBy the moUier, in spirit; the inaturer, protceling 
•OttL 

Presently she roused herself to aak— 

* Where k Busan t * 

* Bilk smiit ^ to write directly after supper, and we 
amatn^dlatiirb her. She hopes to finish her tragedy to- 

She said she had an inspiration.' 

* luspiiatioii or no, I shall hunt her to bed, if I don’t 
hoar her door shut by twelve,’ said Lydia with sisterly 
dMsntusartioii. 

^ Do you think, darling, that Susy— will ever make a 
great deal of money by her writings T ’ The tone was 
wisMuL 

^l|ln,no,lloflMr,«aiidid] Ihersls no money 

iuihumidiiu Hn I^m told.' 

I|m JPmdsId iigbsd^ But 
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of ib» HAW iHd tlie now drew m wbkh her mother 

was to appeu on Whit^aaday, that when bedtiae came 
Mrs. Pe^U had seldom pass^ a pleasanter evmiiiig. 

After her mother had gone to bed, Lydia wandered into 
the moonlit garden, and strolled abont its paths, lost in the 
beauty of its dim dowers and the sweetness of its scents. 
The Spring was in her veins, and she ielt strangely shaken 
and n^atless. She tried to think of her painting, and Mie 
prospect fthe had of getting into an artistic club, a club of 
young landscapists, which exhibited every May, and was 
beginning to make a mark. But her thoughts strayed 
perpetually. 

So her mother imagined that Lord Tatham had only 
danced once with her at the Hunt Ball ? As a matter of 
fact, he had danced with her once, and then as dancing yfftm 
by no means the youth's strong point, they had sat ont in 
a corner of the hotel garden, by the river, throii{^ fpnr 
supper dances. And if the fact had escaped the notice 
of both Mrs. Penfold and Susy, greatly to Lydia’s 
faction, she was well aware that it had not altogether 
escaped the notice of the neighbourhood, which Mspi an 
eager watch on the doings of its local princeling in matters 
matrimoniaL 

And as to the various meetings at the Bectoiy, Lydia 
could easily have made muoh of them, if she had widied* 
She had come to aee that they were deliberately sou^^t 
by Lord Tatham, and encouraged by Mrs. Deacon. And 
because she had come to see it, she meant to refoseanother 
invitatien fibm Mrs. Deacon, which was in her poehst — 
without consulting her mother. Besides— said fMthfial 
prided Lord Yathota ronfjy widied to know th«ni» Lody 
TathiiUrtitkl ealL AiidlUdy Tatham had 

Bit quits The jwm 
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wb genBEaHy i|»eakiiig, *arnMiged,’ wo4 
hmmug fdslioiis, and rawntten laws in the baokgvound, 
whidi aoly the fooliah forg<»i. * And aa I am not a candidate 
far tile place/ thought Lydia, * I won 't be mianadcratood \ * 

She did not intend indeed to be troubled-^for the 
p r e ee i rt — >11 ith such raaitera at all 

* Marrying is not lu the bill ! ’ She declaimed it to a 
Mac’boah, atauding with her hands hehmd her, and face 
uplifted. * 1 have no money, and no poaitioii — therefore 
the vaat majonty of men won’t want to luirry me. And as 
to scheming to make them want it— why good heavens > 
— when there are such amusing things to do m the 
world ! ’ 

She paced the garden paths, thmkuig passionately, 
defiantly of her art, yet iiidigiiant with herielf for thise 
Tagno yearnings and laiiguors that had to be so often met 
and put down. 

^Men ! — men / — ^what do they matter to me, extept for 
talk — and fun * Yet there one goes thinking about them, 
-^hke any fool. It ’s sex of course — and youth. I can 
no more escape them than anybody else. But 1 can be 
mistremof them. I will. That’s where this generation 
difbia. We needn’t drift — we see clear. Oh ! those clouds 
— that blue ! — those stars * Dear world ! Isn’t beauty 

flhodifted her arms above her head in a wild aspiration. 
And all in a moment it surprised her to feel her eyes wet 
with teara. 

Meanadiile the young man who had teaeoed her press 
aattingi had fallen, barely an hour after hie partinf ftom 
h«% upon evil fartunea. 

tSg Meyclo had earned him MpilUy walley 

mmsfdM the WUtebeek bridge. Jwal itidgei 
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a steep piteh of luU» one of tboee ipecimens of prinitire 
toad-ma]^g tliat abound in Oumbria, desoeudedl xapidlj 
into a dark boUov, with a high wall on one side, orer* 
hong by trees, and on the other a bank, brokea three 
parts of the way down by the entranoe ol a side road. At 
the top of the hill, Favcreham, to give the youth his name, 
stopped to look at the wall, which was remarkable for 
height and strength. The thick wood on his right hid any 
building there might be on the farther aide ol the stream^ 
But clearly this was the Ogre’s wall — ogreish indeed 1 A 
man might well keep a cupboardluU of Fatimas aliye or 
dead, on the other side of it, or a coiner’s press, or a bank- 
note factory, or any other romantic and btcrary villainy. 
Faversham found himself speculating with amusement on 
the old curmudgeon behind the wall ; always with the 
vision, drawn by recollection on the leafy background, ol a 
gill’s charming face, — dear pale skin, beautiful eyes».meite 
blue surely than grey ? — the whitest neck, with eoib el 
brown hair upon it, — the mouth with its laughing freedom 
—yet reticent — no mere silly sweetness ! 

Then putting on his brake, he began to coast down tba 
hill, which opened gently only to turn without Botios into 
something scandalously precipitous. The bicycle had beoA 
hired in Keswick, and had had a hard saaaoii’a use. The 
brake gave way at the worst mom^t of the hill, sndBlam'^ 
sham, unable to save himself, rushed to pesditifNli, And 
by way of douUing his suBfortitBe, as in the oonxae of his 
mad descent he reached the side mid on the left, tbwpe 
came the loud clatter of a cart, and a young hone em erg e d 
abnoot at a gallops with a man tuggiiig vainly at its 
mn* 

kilt, « ftMp oi m/m ttooi riiiirtitii|| kf 

*ht vm yawHhtm*, fiwfaitt iwa. ||, 
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; lu> bead and face imaeowed with blood, 
and hk left ankle was apparently bioken« A amall open 
motor stood at the bottom of the hill, and an angry dispnte 
waa going on between an old man in mire-stained worldng- 
elothfe, and the young doctor from Pcngarth to whom the 
motor belonged. 

* I say, Ifr. Dixon, that you Ve got to take thia man 
into Mr. Melroec'a house and look after him, till he is fit 
to be moved farther, or you'll be gtiilty of hui death, and 
I ahail give evidence accordingly ! * said the doctor, with 
energy, as he raised himself from the injured nufb. 

‘ Theer ’a noa place for him i’ th* Tower, Mr. Underahaw, 
an' 1 ’ll take noa sich liberty ! * 

• Then I wiU. Where ’a’ Mr. Melrose ? ' 

’ I’ London — till to-morrow. To *11 do nowt o* t* soart, 
doctor.* 

' * We shall see. To carry him half a mile to the farm, 
when you might carry him just aeroas tiiat bridge to the 
house, would be sheer murder. I won’t see it done. And 
if you do it, you ’ll be indicted for manslaughtet. How 
then^why doesn’t that hurdle come along 7 ’ The tflllDer 
lodced impatiently up the road ; and, as he spoke, 
of kbouiezs appeared at the top of the hill, oaixying a 
hurdle between them. 

Dixon threw looks of mingled wrath and perplexity at 
the doctor, and the men. 

*I teD yo, doctor, it conno’ be done ! Master Meboee’s 
cates man be obeyed. I have noa power to admit 
onybody to his house withoot his leave. To knaw 
yoonwl”— he added in the doctor’s sar-f-''what Muster 
Meboee is.’ 

TJnderfhaw muttered something ->-*‘SQtyr«aa^ either 
mtOk 9t ■ooca — hit momtclw Sm wk 

*Xtmir nind, 
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bilitjr. Tmi let me iJotte. Now, my boys, lead a hand 
with the hiudlc, and give me some coata/ 

Faveraham'e leg had been already placed in a rough 
splint and hie bead bandaged. They lifted him, quite 
iinconscioue, upon the hurdle, and made him as comfortable 
as they could. The doctor anxiously felt liis pulse, and 
directed the men to carry him as carefully as possible, 
through a narrow gate in the high wall opposite which was 
standing open, across the private footbridge over the 
stream, and so to the terrace whereon stood Threlfall 
Tower. Impenetrably hidden as it was behind the wall 
and the trees, the old house was yet, in truth, barely sixty 
yards away. Dixon followed, lamenting and protesting, 
hut in vain. 

* Hold your tongue, man ! * said Undershaw at li^, losing 
his temper. * You disgrace your master. It would be a 
public scandal to refuse to help a man in this plight ! If 
we got him alive through to-night, it will be a mercy. I 
believe the cart 's been over him somewhere 1 ' he added, 
with a frowning brow. 

Dixon silenced, but by no means persuaded, followed 
the little procession, till it reached a side door of the Tower, 
opening on the terrace just beyond the bridge. The door 
was shut, and it was not till the doctor had made several 
thunderous attacks upon it, besides sending men round 
to the other doors of the house, that Mrs. Dixon at last 
cautioudy opened it. 

Fredi remonstranoe and refusal followed on die pact 
of both husband and wife. Fresh determination also on the 
part of the doctor, seconded by the threatening lodes and 
words of Favetshain's bearers, stout Cumbrian hbourem, 
to whom the stonding of the Tewer was deaify a business 
At l«Bt fli# Md 0019K 
gm pfooMMlg}! eatand. 
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fb0y ioQXid tiiemadvea in n long conctdor, Uttimd with 
n iinnge multitude of objeete, eenroely dtethgubhable 
in the dim light ahed fay one unahuttered window through 
nlkih iome of the evening glow etill penetniled, Dixon 
•ad Itie wife whispered excitedly together ; after which 
IXzon led the way through the corridor into the entrance 
haD — ^which waa equally eucumbercd — and so to a door on 
the right 

' To qia bring him in there/ he said sulkily to 
Uttdershaw. * There *8 mefafae a bed upstairs we can bring 
dootu* 

He threw open the drawing-room,— a dreary, disused 
TOQflt ^th its carpets rolled up in one comer, and its 
scanty furniture piled in another. The candle held by 
Hia. DLson lit up the richly decorated ceiling. 

* Can't you do anything better ? ’ asked Undershaw, 
turning upon her vehemently. ' Don't you keep a spare 
bedroom in this place ? ' 

* Nos, we doan’t ! ' said Mrs. Dixon, with answering 
temper. * There isn't a room upstairs but what 's full o' 
Muster Melrose's things. To mun do wi' this, or naethin.' 

Undershaw submitted, and Faversham's bearers gently 
USA him dom, spreading their coats on the bare floor to 
meesve Mm, tSl a bed could be found. IXxon and his wife, 
in a state of ^tiaUe disturbance, went off to look ftw one, 
aifls Uadeiihaw called after them— 

* jtnd I warn you that to-morrow yon '11 have to find 

ior two nurses ! * 

Tims, without any conscious serion an Us own past, 
•id in tte abimiee of its formidablo msMes, wee Ohnde 
Vmmhain hmfgkt wndm tha of Tlsd|||i|^^awer, 



CHAPTER IV 


On the evcuing of the following day, Mr. Edmund 
Melrose arrived in Pengarth by train from Londou, 
lured a one-horse waggonette and drove oat to the 
Tower. 

Hih manners were at no time amiable, but the man who 
had tliohonouruf driving him on this occasion.and had driven 
I'un occasionally before, hud never yet seen him in quite 
BO odious a temper. This was already evident at the tima 
of the start from Pengarth, and thenceforward the cautions 
Cumbrian preserved an absolute and watchful siknee, to 
the great annoyance of Melrose, who would have wclcmned 
any exouse for ill-humour. But as nothing beyond the 
curtest monosyllables were to be got out of bis companion, 
and as the rich beauty of the May landscape was enthely 
lost upon himself, Melrose was reduced at last in the eeane 
of his ten miles’ drive to scanning once mme the copy of 
the 7mms vdikh he had hiought with him from 4^ South. 
The news of various strikes and industrial arbitrations which 
it contained had already enraged him ; and enraged him 
again as he looked through it. The proletariat, in his 
opinioa, must be|nit down and kept down; that hia own 
e^ began to abw a lamentable want of posm to do 
eithar waa.pt pohiia mattw that evo; seaPj tUOahM 
hnn, JbJgPtelitawaB'aieoted by thept^ 

•I ptae trhoN anotiona took phnei and 
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deafen* eliops abounded, it was thiou^ this oonaoiousiieeB 
of impending social disiister, this terror as of a rapidly 
approaching darkncvi l>caring the doom of the modem 
world in its l^som. which intermittently oppressed him, 
as it his opprcsscil, and still overshadows, tnnumemble 
better men of our dav 

At this moment, in the month of May, 190-, Edmiind 
Melrose bad just passed his 8e\enticth birthdny. 
But the extraonlinarv energy and vivacity of his good 
looks had scarcely abated since the time whei^ twenty- 
three years befon* this date, Notts Smeath )iad first 
seen him in Ploremc , although his hair bad whitened, 
and the bronied skin of the face had deveU^ped a multi- 
tude of fine wrinkles that did but add to its character. 
His aspect, even cm the threshold of old age, had still 
someihmi* of the magnifircnce of an Italian captain of the 
RenaissJince, something niao of the pouncing, peering air 
^at Mongs to the t\p(\ He seemed indeed to be always 
on the point of seinng or appropriating some liooty or 
other. His wandering c} cs, his lung acquisitive fingers, his 
rapid movements showed him still the hunter on the trail, 
to whom everything else was in truth indiflerent but the 
satisfeetion of an instmct which had grown and flourished 
on the ruins of a man. 

As they drove along, through vanuus portions of the 
Tower eetates, the eyes of the taciturn driver beside him 
took note of the dilapidated farm buildings and the broken 
gates whioli a miserly landlord could not be induced to 
repair, unl^ an exasperated tenant actually gave notice. 
Mekoee meanwhile was absorbed in t»yi^ to recoTor 
a paragraph in the Ttmei he had caught 0 f om a fiml' 
ceaddng, and had then lost in the^xeitenpentetf studying 
the pnoei of a safe at Chzfetm'A kM the 4*jr 
trhensm hii own 31 liidk had fed to th4 tNlitf 
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which ho wai oofiering. He tracked the paeeage at laat 
It ran aa follows : — 

^ The late Professor WHliam Mackworth has left the 
ijiajority of his costly collections to the nation. To the 
British Museum will go the marbles and bronxes, to the 
South Kensington, the chma and the tapestries. Professor 
Mackworth made no stipulations, and the authorities of 
both museums are free to deal w'lth his bequests as they 
think best.* 

Melrose folded the newspaper and put it back into his 
po( ket with a short sudden laugh, which startled the man 
beside him. ' Stipulations ! I should rather think not ! 
Wh.it museum in its senses would accept such pifBing stuff 
uiih any sUjnUaiiona attached ? As it is, the greater part 
vs ill go into the lumber-rooms ; they *11 never show them ! 
There *b only one collection that Mackworth ever had that 
was worth having. Not a word about that I People 
don't give their best things to the country — not they* 
Ilypocntes ! What on earth has he done with them ? 
There are several things 1 want/ 

And he fell into a long and greedy meditation, in which, 
as usual, his fancy pursued a quarry and brought it down* 
He took no notice meanwhile of the objects passed as they 
approached the Tower, although among them were many 
that ndght well have roused the attention of a landlord : 
as for instance, the condition of the long drive leadiiM up 
to the house, with its deep ruts and grass-grown sides ; a 
tree blom down, not apparently by any very reoentf stonn, 
and now lying half across the roadway, so that the home 
and oatslige pioked their way with difficulty round ila 
withered branohes ) one of the pillart el ^ ^ getewny 
whieh gavo eoeeee to the weBed ehdoenre lefiiiM Ibe 
broken the km 
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ftiiS watiow a mere tangled wiMerneM of wneds and oaanN^ 
graaa, backed br dense thickets of lanr^d and yew which 
had grown up in a close jungle nmnd the house, so that 
many of the lower windows were impenetrably overgrown. 

As they drew op at the gate, the Pengarth driver looked 
with fortive curiosity at the house-front. Melrose, in the 
words of Lydia to young FaverehAm, had l>ecooie ' a 
legend* to his neighbourhood, and many strange things 
were believed about him. It was said that the house 
contained a number of locked and shuttered rooms which 
were never entered ; that Melrose slept by day, and worked 
or prowled by night ; that his only ser\*Ants were the two 
Dixons, no one else being able to endure his company ; 
that he and the house were protected by savage dogs, and 
that his sole visitors were occasional strangers fiom the 
south, who arrived with black bags, and often departed 
pursued with objurgations by Melrose, and in terror of the 
dogs. It was said also that the Tower was fuU of precious 
and marvoUouB things, including hordes of gold and silver ; 
that Melrose, who was detested in the coantT>'side, lived 
in the constant dread of buiglary or murder ; and finally — 
as a clue to the whole situatloD which the popular mind 
mijstad on supplying — ^that he had committed some 
{earful crime, during his years in foreign parts, lor which 
be could not be brought to justice ; but remorse, and dread 
of diicovaaey bad affected his brain, and turned him into a 
rimUring outcast. 

Poasesjod by these siaq»fe but interesting ideas, the 
Bengactih man Miaipfy notkijBd, iist that the gate of iho 
endiMfe was podlodced, Mebooe himieif supplying a 
hey from Ms pookett nett tihat moot of the whslcnmoi 
the fronO wmiailiutteied ; and lagtiy stioiigi and niifae 
ihet» aoeoiding to Uo own rnd hSti am of Ihe Towoi Ihol 

two wtedc^ws <m tih* frasad floor iim ilHlMliBt via 
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giving same view of tbe large room wkhiit, lo far as two 
partially drawn cuftains allowed. As Melrose unlocdced 
the gate, the house door opened, and three huge dogs came 
bounding out, in front of a grey-haired man, whom the 
dnvPT of the waggonette knew to be * owd Dism,’ Melrose's 
butler and factotum. The driver was watching the whole 
bccne with an absorM curiosity, when Melrose turned, 
threw him a sudden look, paid him, and peremptorily 
biide him lie off He had therefore no time to observe the 
perturbation of Dixon who was coming with slow eteps 
to meet his master , nor that a woman in white cap and 
apron had appeared behind him on the stops. 

Melrose on opemng the gate found himself surrounded 
bv hi8 dogs, a fine mastiff and two young colhes. He was 
tr\ mg to drive them off, after a gruff word to Diison, when 
he was suddenly brought to a standstill by Idle sight ol 
the woman on the stops. 

* 1) n It ! — whom have you got here ? ’ he said* 

heroely ; perceiving at the same moment the open windows 
on the ground ffooi. 

* Muster Melroee — ^it ’s noan o' my dom',’ was Dixon's 
trembling reply, as he pomted a ahaky hnger at the windows. 
‘ It was t’ yoong doctor from Pengarth— yo ken him—’ 

A woman’s voice mteirupted. 

* Please, sir, would you stop those dogs barksQg t They 
dis^b the patient.’ 

Melrose lool^ at the speaker in stupefsetiom 

^ What the deuce haoajgn been doing ivitliiiUr house t ’ 
-4e tiixnsd fgxbasly to pisow— ' who am Muge people I ^ 
^ ' Theer ’s e yoong man lyin’ sMki’ the depwia’-moiih’ 

esid Dixon despemiely. * Thsgr do say ’ft he^s ika vox^ 
pilplish imxidilsen ^ an* th^r^tdl me W |pe 

ancjwlwvlwtmE.' 
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* Willy upon my word ! ’ IMraii mt by Hum tim 

pde wilb mge. * A youag man my drawing* 

ipom !— ^and a young woman giving ordon m my faonae ! — 
y<m ’re a preoioua lot — you are ! * He etiode on towarde 
tlw young woman, who. aa he now saw, was in the dress 
of a nurse. She had descended the steps, and was vainly 
trying to qniet Uie dogs, 

" I *11 uphold yer ! * muttered Dixon, follo\^ ing alo\^ ly 
after ; * it ’a the queerest do-ment that ivcr 1 knew * ' 

^ Madam ! 1 should like to know what your business is 
here. I never mvited you that 1 know of, fnd 1 am 
entirely at a loss to understand your appearance in my 
house * ' 

The 1^1 whom Melrose addressed with this fierce mock 
courtesy turned on him a perplexed face. 

* I know nothing about it. sir. except that I was sum- 
tnoned from Manebester last night to an urgent case, and 
arrived eaiiky this morning. Can’t >ou, sir, quiet your 
dogs ? Mr. fcveifdiam is very iIL’ 

^ In my house ! ’ cned Melrose, furiously. * I won’t 
have it He shan’t remain here. I will have him removed*’ 

The pA looked at him with amassment 

* P%at sir, would be qiute impossible. It would kill him 
to move him. PUkut, Mr. Dixon, help me with the doga’^ 
Jg); She tallied implonngly to Dixon, who obediehtly 
odimiiMteged varioas iDcks and cuib to the noisy ||rio 
wiuUh ot last piocared sileoce. 

Vm mEpmsioa lightened, and wkh^lhe pcofasdMfail 
iihrtdesoirf one who hae noUpm to i^end in goes%«||^ 

tumid #»d went qmckfy built nito «h» Jbouae. 

Ilixon^ppeeuelied 

*13iat^syMo’ tlk«;*he sai^ *Z*iitto> 

T’ottmr M 
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once, what the whole ouned boaineaB u I Aie jm ilUkd or 
am 1?* 

Dixon eyed him calmly. He had by this ti™ mun- 
moncd to hie aid the eexni-myatical courage given him 
o( (‘asionally by hia evangelical faith. If it was the Loxd’a 
will that such a thing ahould happen, why it was the 
Lord’s will ; and it was no use whatever for Mr. Melroae or 
anyone else to kick against the pricks. So with much 
teasing deliberation, and constantly interrupted by hie 
angry master, he told the story of the accident on the 
e\ening before, of Dr. Undershaw’s appearance on the 
scene, and of the storming of the Tower. 

* Well, of all the prosummg rasoalsl’ said Melrose 
with slow.fury, under his breath, when the tale was done. 

‘ But we *11 be even with him ! Send a man from the 
farm, at once, to the cottage hospital at Whotebeck. 
They’ve got an ambulance — I commission it. It’s a 
hospital case. They shall see to it. Be quick! 'March I 
— do you hear ? — I mtend to be quit of them — bag and 
baggage I * 

Dixon did not mo\c. 

‘Doctor said if we were to move un now, it ud be 
manslaughter,’ he said stolidly, ‘ an* he’d have ns o<^.* 

* Oh, he would, would he ! * roared Melrose. * I ’ll see to 

that. Go along, and do what you ’re^ told. D it 1 

am 1 not to be obeyed, sir ? ’ 

Wherewith he hurried towards the house. Dixon 
looked after him* diook his head, and instead of going 
to/waxds the farm, quietQ^ retreated round the further 
coiner of the hoUM te the kitchen. Be was the only perm 
ft the Tower who hhd ever daled to eroas Mdx^. Bo 
attempted it but rurely; but when he di^MefaEOse vM 
oaeh tuM freshly amesedto disoover that,lllWda#gl|ih 
fsetelUM t>htun hud fiUt 
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Utbxm entered the honae hf the fronl dim* As he 
wilhied into the hall, making not the slightest effort to 
flflnAmte the noise o{ his approach, another woman— «lso 
m white cap and apron— ran towards him, with qnick 
noiseless steps from the corridor, her finger on her Up. 

* Please, sir !— it is most important for the patiilil that 
the house should be absolutely quiet.' 

* I tell you the honse is mine * ' said Melrose, positively 
ataaipiiig. * What huaineaa ha%*e yim — or the olhcr one — 
to give orders in it? I 'll turn you all mit! -yon Fhall 
march, I tell you ! ' 

The nnrae— an older woman than the firsts ^bo had 
spoken to him outside — drew back with dignity. 

' I am sorry if 1 offended you, sir. I was sumniomHl 
from Cartisle this morning as night nurse to an urgent 
oaee. I have been helping the other nurse all day, for Mr. 
Favorsham has wanted a groat deal of attention. 1 am 
now just going on duty, while the day-nurse takes some 
rat.’ 

* Show me where he is,’ said Melrose peremptorily. 
*I widi to sea him.* 

The nurse hesitated. But if this was really the master 
of the house, it was difficult to ignore him entirely. She 
hNdced at his feet. 

* You *D come in quietly, sir ? I am afraid— your 

boola 

* Oh, go on ! Order me about ! Wha|*s wrong with my 
hoots ! * The pale grin was meant for saraiu;^ 

^Thdjr rather heavy, lor a sk^-ram. Would 
you nundr-takmg them ’ 

* my wmd, ’re a eoQl ofMtll 

a* WOWHI laui onenMd, 4a 

(&•* At i«AUa«l>r% 
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managed; Tet aftoi gjating at her for a moment he sat 
down fuming, and lemoved hla boota. She smiled. 

* That Ml do nicely, sir. Now H yon don’t mmd coming 

wy quiptly * 

She glided to the door of the drawing-room, opened it 
noisideesly and beckoned to Melrose. He went in, and 
figHinst his will, he went on tip-toe, and holding his breath. 

Inndc, he looked round the darkened room in angiy 
amazement. It had been wholly transformed. The open 
indowB had b<>en cleaned and curtained ; the oak floor 
ftlione as though it had been recently washed ; there was 
i ^iblc oj) which were medicine bottles and glasses, with a 
chair or two ; while in the gent re of the room, carefully 
Bircencd from light, was a white bed. Upon it, a motion- 
I0.S8 form. 

* Poor young fellow ! * whispered the nurse, standing 
beside M<droae, her kind face softening. * He has been 
conscious a little to-day — the doctor is hopeful. But he 
has been very badly hurt.* 

Melrose surveyed him — the interloper! — ^who repre- 
sented to him at that moment one of those unexpected 
checks and annoyances in life, which selfish men with 
strong wills cannot and do not attempt to bear. Bis 
privacy, his habits, his freedom — all at the mfnoy of this 
white-faced boy, these two intolerable womin, and the 
still more intolerable doctor, on whom he intended to 
infUct a stinging lesson I No doubt the whole thing had 
been done by the wretched pill-man with a view to his 
own lees. It was a plant I— an infaznons 

He came dutfi^. Not a boy« after alL Ayoungmaitaf 
thirty-^perhaps hmic. The brow sad head wem wnmi 
Aft eyes weva.closed; 

hiAg fdkh ii took of paA^' 

mm ilii^ hftftsdftd 1*09 
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diegliiaed by the dressingB in which tJi^head wi^s swathed } 
and the chest and arms, from whi<!^ tl^e bed-clothes had 
been folded back, hnely^ though sparely, moulded. 
Melrose, whose life was spent among artistic objects, 
was not insensible to the young naan’s good looks, as 
they were visible even Minder his bandages and in the 
dim light, and for the first tin^e he felt a slight stir 
of pity. 

He left the room, beckoning to the night nurse. 

‘ What ’b his name*? ’ 

^ We took some cards from his pocket. 1 think, sir, the 
doctor put them here for you to see.' 

The nurse went to the hall table and brought one. 

^ Claude Faversham, 5 Temple Buildings, E.C.’ 

' Some young loafer, pretending to be a barrister,’ said 
Mebose contemptuously. * What ’s he doing hare — m 
May ? This is not the tourist 8(3a8on. What business had 
he to be here at all ? 1 have no doubt whatever that he was 
drunk, otherwise why should he have had an accident? 
Nobody else ever had an accident on that hill. Why 
should he, eh ?-^Why should he ? And how the deuce are 
we to get at his relations ? ’ 

The nurse could only reply that she had no ideas on the 
ilib|eot» and had hardly spoken when the sound of wheels 
outside brought a look of relief to her face. 

* That 'a the ioe,’ she said, lejoioingly. * We sent for it 

to Pcogarth this afternoon.’ 

And she fled on light steps to the front door. 

^Sentwhom? inan--oiy cart ! ’ growkd Melsoie 
foUowb^ her, to verify the outrage wilh^hti aim 
And there intad at the steps stood Iq^oart^ the 
only vddolo uhioh the mastfr o^^thoToirw fosseowd, 
Advon by hi^oifly outdoor surttaA ^ 
l^fleiioQioedtdlM 
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which the aii^3d was eagerly taking out, oomparing them 
-vnth a list she held in her hand. 

' And of coiHse 1 ’m to pay h>r'tiiem ! ’ thought Melrose 
furiously. No doubt his credit had been pledged up to 
the hilt already for this intruder, this beggar at his 
gates, by these impertinent women. He stood there 
watching every packet and bundle with which the nurse 
was loading her strong arms, feeling himself the while an 
utterly persecuted and injured being, the sport of gods 
and men ; when the sight of a motor turning the comer 
of the grass-grow'n drive diverted his thoughts. 

The doctor — the arch- villain of the plot ! 

Melrose bethought himself a moment. Then he went 
along the corridor to his library, half eiepeoting to see some 
other invader ensconced in his own chair. He rang the 
bell and Dixon hurriedly appeared. 

‘ Show Dr. Undershaw in here,’ 

And standing on the rug, every muscle in his tall and 
still vigorous frame tightening in expectation of the I6e, 
he looked frowning round the chaos of his room. Piotiires^ 
with or without frames, and frames without piotmes i 
books in packing-cases with hinged sides, standing 
piled one upon another, some closed, and some with the 
sides open and showing the books within ; portfolios of 
engnurings and drawings ; inlaid ortvozy boxes, containing 
a medley of objects, — miniatures, snuff-boxA, bnttonSt 
combs, seals; vases and plates of blue and irliite 
Nanldn; an Italian stucco or two; a RenaiMaBimbiiH in 
painted wood ; fragments of stuff ; eahiiiets, msd 
taUes of vBiioiis #ntes ap^slylee wm fmiesed^ 
together in one wait and ug^ oonfurioiL antfln 
bemi a sahw in one ^ the 

lOiiNryAairfMM giM4 
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now a chain of lumber rooms. For here also, the large and 
stately library, with its nobly designed bookcases, — still 
empty of books — ^its cliStssical pannelling, and embossed 
ceiUng, made a setting of which the miscellaneous Sunder 
within it was not worthy. A man of taste woula have 
conceived the beautiful room itself as suHering from the 
disorderly uses to which it was put. 

9nly, in the centre, the great French table, the master- 
piece of Riesener, still stood respected and unencumbered. 
It held nothing but a Sevres inkstand and pair o^candle- 
stioks that had once belonged to Madame Elisabeth. Mi-s. 
Dixon dusted it every morning, wuth a feather brush, 
generally under the eyes of Melrose. He himself regarded 
it with a fanatical veneration ; and one of the chief pleasures 
of his life was to beguile some passing dealer into making 
an offer for it, and then contemptuously show him the 
door. 

* Dr. Undershaw, Muster Melrose ’ 

Melrose stood to arms. 

A young man entered, his step quick and decided. He 
was squarely built, with spectacled grey eyes, and a slight 
brown moustache on an otherwise smooth face. He 
looked what he was— competent, sincere, and unafraid. 

Hdiose did not move from his position as the doctor 
approached, and barely acknowledged his blgri Baynd 
the iaxcatiii''of his voice the inner fury could bl felt. 

piesume, sir, you have come to offer me your 
apologpes?’ 

tJadeEshaw looked up. 

^ I am very sony, Mr. to he^ inoonvenienoed 

|m and your housdidld. mt mfly alkmemihaii aoeidiiit 

l^eeimteyim would 

X ^ |»w 

pMr Idhiw waa in a dreadful a(Ma. eii!l(y ^ 
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was to oaiiy him into the nearest shelter and look after 
him. It was-^l assure you — a case of life and death.’ 

Melrose made an eftort to control himself, but the 
situation was too much for him. 

He Wrst out, storming ; — 

* 1 wonder, sir, that you have the audacity to present 
yourself to me at all. Who or what authorised you, I 
should like to know, to take possession of my house, apd 
instal this young man here ^ What have I to do with him ? 
He has no claim on me — not the hundredth part of a 
farthmg ' My servant tells me he offered to help you 
carry him to the farm, which is only half a mile distant. 
That of course would have been the reasonable, the gentle- 
manly thing to do, but just in order to insult me, to break 
into the privacy of a man who, you know, has always 
endeavoured to protect himself and his life from vulgar 
tongues and eyes, you must needs brow-beat my servants, 
and break open my house. I tell you, rir, this is a matter for 
the lawyers * It shan’t end here. I Ve sent for an ainba* 
lance, and I ’ll thank you to make arrangements at dnea 
to remove this young man to some neighbouring hospital, 
a here, I understand, he will have every atteatioiL’ 

Melrose, even at seventy, was over six feet, and as he 
stood towering above the httle doctor, his fine grqr hair 
flowing baok from strong aquilme features, inflamed wiHi 
a passion of wrath, he made a sufficiently magnifleent 
appearance. TJndershaw grew a little pale, but he fssttlei 
his accuser quietly. 

'If you wieh him removed, lir. Mdrose, yott aiail 
take the responiiittlity yoormlf. I shal] have aoihli|| 
to do 'With it*-Hsor wfli tito natesa.* 

« What do ym mean, mrT YengstyowasHandmailH 

tUad-YTil 

t y e n I rnmmA 
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m «ooil as the Whitebeck ambulanoe comes, to remove 
}Foar patient HU once, and the two women who are looking 
after faim.^ 

Undershaw slipped his hands into his pookets. The 
coolness of the gesture was not lost on Melrose, 

* 1 regret that for a few days to come I cannot sanction 
anything of the kind. My business, Mr. Melrose, as a 
doctor, is not to kill people, but, if I can, to cure them.* 

* Don’t talk such nonsense to me, sir 1 Everyone knows 
that any serious case can be safely removed in a proper 
ambulance. The whole thing is monstrous ! By &-iid, sir, 
what law obliges me to give up my house to a man 1 know 
nothing about, and a whole tribe of hangeis-on besides ? ’ 

And, fairly beside himself, Melrose struck a carved 
chest standing within reach, a blow which made the china 
and glass objects huddled upon it ring again. 

* Well ’ — said Undershaw slowly — * there is such a thing 
va-^-a law of humanity. But I imagine if you turn out 
that man against my advice, and he dies on the road to 
hoi^ital, that some other kind of law might have something 
to say to it’ 

* You refuse ! ’ 

The shout made the little doctor, always mindful of 
hispatieiit, look behind him, to see that the door was closed* 

^ Be oannot be moved for three or four days,* was the 
fivm^reply. ‘ The chances are that he would collapse on 
tlA road. But as soon as ever the thing is possible you 
duhU be relieved of him. I can easily find aoeommodation 
lor himat Pengarth. At present he is suffering from very 
severe eonoitssion. I hope there is no actual brain lesion— 
but there may be. And if •(>» to move him now would 
be iim^y to destmy his ohaace of jcospvsry*’ 

The two men ooobonted osA oMM^ the nnioseonsMo 

fojiy of thf oift by tho sHiopl 
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Melrose was dumbfoundered by the mingled steadiosil 
and audacity of the little doctor. His mad sall-w^b Us 
pride of class and wealtb, sumving through all his eooan* 
tricitics, found it unbearable that Undershaw should show 
no real compunotion whatever for what he had done, nay, 
rather, a quiet conviction that, rage as he might, the owner 
of Threlfall Tower would have tq submit. It was indeed 
the suggestion in doctor’s manner of an unezplaiiied 
compulsion behind — ethical or humanitarian-^not to be 
explained, but simply to be taken for granted, which 
perhaps infuriated Melrose more than anything else. 

Nevertheless, as he still glared at his enemy, Melrose 
suddenly realised that the man was right. He would have 
to submit. For many reasons, he could not — at this moment 
in particular— excite any fresh hue and cry whioh might 
bring the whole countryside on his back. Uidess the doctor 
were lying, and he could got another of the craft to oertify 
it, he would have to put up — ^for ^he very minimum 
of time — with the intolerable plague of this invasion. 

He turned away abruptly, took a turn up aad down 
the only free space the room contained, and retomedU 
^Perhaps you will kindly inform me, air — siiioe yon 
have been good enough to take this philanthn^io bnaiiieaa 
on yourself— or rather to shovel it on to me ’—each aaioaatie 
word was flung like a javelin at the doctor — * whether yon 
know anything whatever of this youth you are thfuitiiii 
upon me T 1 don’t imagine that he has dropped horn the 
sides 1 If yon don’t know, and haven’t troubled yonzaeif 
to find out, i shall set the police on at onee, toaefc hia 
Mends and hand him over ! ’ 

Undershaw was nt once idl chriUty and alaetilgr* 

* I have alnody made some impUm ah 
Mta Maboea^ whem I was thia mimmg. fib npan 
iteppmn MithiBHim inandaat Tbbnb B pb i ]|n 
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Hrs. Bansome, AmericanB. Tke hotel people thought 
he had been to meet them at Livetpool, had taken 
them through the Lakes, and had then seen them oft for 
the south. He himself was on his way to Scotland to 
fish. He had sent his luggage to Pengaith by rail, and 
chose to bicycle, himself, through the Vale of St. John, 
because the weather w£|s so fine. He intended to catch 
a night train on the mam Ime.* 

* Just as 1 supposed ! Idle scapegrace ! — ^with nothing 
in the world to do but to get himself and other people into 
trouble ! * 

‘ You saw the card that I left for you on the hall-table ? 
But there is something else that we found upon him in 
undressing him which 1 should greatly prefer, if I mig^t, to 
hand over to your care. You, I have no doubt, understand 
such things. They seem to be valuable, and neither the 
Uiuzses nor 1 at ail wish to have charge of them. Thera 
is a ring ’ — UnderAaw searched his pockets — and this 
case.* 

Be held out two small objects. Melrose — still breathing 
quick with anger — ^took ihem unwilliogly. With the 
insUnotive gesture of the collector, how^ever, he put up 
his f^glass to look at the ring. Undexdiaw saw him start. 

* Good heavens ! ’ 

The voiee was that of another man. Be looked frowning 
itl«iJ]idershaw. 

* Where did you get this ? ’ 

* Be wore it on hie left hand. It is sharp, as you see, 
and rather large , and the nurse was afraid, while he Itf still 
resttess and sometimes delirious, he might do himself seme 
hurt with 

Meifose c^anfriNhe cas^—aama||[;flatcaeeof worn gxeen 
leatbm soma sm imto long; at^loolmdaft its 
ie^iipeediliss The liugwos a wt 
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the best penod — dn ArteauB witih the towered crown, onl 
in amethyst. The case oontainedf six pieces, — two cameos, 
and four engraved gems — ameth3r8t, cornelian, sardonyn, 
and rock crystal ; which Melrose recognised at once as 
among the most precious^things of their kind in the world. 
He turned abruptly, walked to his writing-table, took 
out the gems, weighed them in his hand, examined them 
with a magnifying glass, or held them to the light, muttering 
to himself, and apparently no longer conscious of the 
presence of Undershaw. Recollections ran about his 
brain ' — ‘ Mackworth showed me that Medusa himself last 
year in London. He bought that Mars at the CasteHan 
sale. And that ^s the Muse which that stupid brute 
^ mcent had my commission for, and let slip through his 
fingers at the Arconati sale ! ' 

Undershaw observed him, with an amusement carefully 
concealed. He had suspected from the beginning that 
in these possessions of the poor stidcken youth means 
nught be found for taming the formidable master of the 
Tower. For himself he scorned * la curiosity/ slid jta 
devotees, as mere triders and shell-gatherers on ihsgis 
bathed by the great ocean of soienoe. But like all aatsMll 
rulers of men he was quick to seise on any weakness tiMFl 
suited his own ends s and he said to hirnsoU that Fawenll^ 
was safe. 

‘ They are valuable ? ' he asked, as Melrose siffi sal 
absorbed. 

‘ They are,* was the ourt reply. 

' 1 am ^ they have fallen into sodb good 
They show, I thiik iqpeafcsr an^ 
we have not to do with iuoiy torn psmdeai odhsnlnsMt 
Hb aie probably at Ihk iiMsig 

abontUp. boM wwyaasngstiKMete 

How*^ p i wl i ii n i l 
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Appeal to you, Mr. Melrose, to maloe anangeaieiite for the 
txtiMs as soon as is contenieot to you. Their wants are 
T6ty simple — two beds — ^plain food — a email amount of 
attendance — ^and some means of oommunicating without 
too much delay with myself, or the chemist. 1 promise 
Ithey shall give as little trouble as possible ! " 

Melrose rose slowly without replying. He took a bunch 
of keys from his pocket, and opened one of the drawers in 
the Riesener table. As he did so, the drawer, under a 
stream of sunset light from the window beyond ^t, seemed 
to give out a many*coloured flash — a rapid Iris-like effect^ 
lost in a moment. The impression made on Undershaw was 
that the drawer already contained gems like those in the 
case — or jewels— or both. 

Melrose seemed to have opened the drawer in a fit of 
abstraction during which he had forgotten Undershaw's 
presence. But if so, the act roused him, aud he looked 
round half angrily, half furtively at his visitor, as he hastily 
re*locked the drawer. 

Then speaking with renewed arrogance, he said : — 

* Well, sir, 1 will see to these things. For to-night, 
I consent— for to-night only, mind you — ^reserving entirely 
myMborty of action for to-morrow.’ 

IJbdeiBhaw nodded, and they left the room together. 

JSixon and Mrs. Dixon were both waiting in the passage 
OlsInUb, watching lor Melrose, and hanging on his aspect. 
SSe their amazement they were told that a room was to be 
fit ready for the nurses, a girl was to be fetched to wait on 
them from the fam, and food waa to be cooked. 

The laess of both the old servants Aowed instant 
reUef. Dam went off to the farm, and Mm IMxra flew 
to her Htelieii, She wm getting oUhMhd the thon^ 
eitm work to be done oppeeamd W. MeterlMMieiter 
sen oflnolitiide. nnnnd anit wnBi ila ahiiiiimiLninse 
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— Throlfall aod its inmates against the world— this new 
and tardy contact with hnmamty, this momenta|^ retutn 
to neighbourly, kindly ways brought with it A strange 
sweetness. And when mght fell, and a subdued, sonroely 
perceptible murmur of hfe began to creep about the 
passages of the old house, m general so dead and silent, 
Mrs. Dixon might have been heard hoarsely crooning an 
old song to herself as she went to and fro m the kitchen. 
All the evemng she and Dixon were restless, inventing 
work, when work was finished, running from yard to house 
and house to yard, calling to each other without reason, 
and looking at each other with bewildered eyes. They 
wt,re like beetles under a stone, when the stone is suddenly 
lifted. 

Gradually the house sank to rest. Dixon creeping 
past the door of the uck-room, on his stockinged feet, could 
hear the moaning, the hoarse indeterminate sounds, sow 
loud, now plamtive, made by the sufferer. The day nurse 
came out with an anxious face, on her way to bed. Mr. 
Faversham she said was very iS— what could be done if it did 
become necessary to sununon the doctor ? Dixon aseHiid 
her the gardener who was also the groom was ■leeiMlIiB 
the house, and the hone was m the stable. She 
to waha Mis. Ihxon — he showed her when and katllb b 
the dark corridor, anud all its obstmebra luinbef^ IhM* 
two peoids who had never seen each other before, anil 
and woman, took anzioua oonneal for tbe el aa 
unoonseioae third, a oompiete etranger to both of theau 

The aq^ aarse gave a deea ef amc]^ s ai fee d i B g io 
direetioBB, end eat down on a low ohahr M H* foot «( Ifee 
bed smiMiiag her patienk. 

ihb# Mm o'obak m the aoaniifr jMl M 
lihuig shs wss sflsriisd'il^ A 
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Ske half X08€i> and Baw the door open to admit a tall and 
gaunt figure, whom she recognised as the master of the 
house. 

She held up an anxious finger, but Melrose advanced 
in spite of it. His old flowered dressing-gown and grey 
head came within the range of the night-light, and the 
nurse saw his shadow projected, grotesque and threatening, 
on the white traceries of the ceiling. But he made no sound, 
and paver looked at the nurse. He stood surveying young 
Faversham for some time, as he lay hot apd haggard 
with fever, yet sleeping under the power of morphia. 
And at last, without a word, the nurse saw her formidable 
visitor depart. 

Melrose returned to his owm quarters. The window of 
his room was open, and outside, the great mountains, in a 
dewy dawn, were beginning to show purple through dim 
veils of silvery cloud. He stood still, loolang out. His 
mind was churning like a yeasty sea. Old faces came to 
the surface : faces once familiar : the form and countenance 
of a brother drowned at twenty in Sandford Lasher on the 
Oxford Thames; friends of his early manhood, riding 
beside him to hounds, ng over the rolling green of the 
Omapagna. Old instincts long suppressed, yet earlier and 
Mre primitive in him than those of the huckster and the 
oorio-hunter, stirred uneasily. It was true thAft he was 
gAtdAg old, and had been too long alone. He thou^t 
Orith vindictive bitterness of Netta, who had robbed and 
deserted him. And then, again, of his involuntary guest. 

Ike stsaagest medley of ideas ran through his mind. 
jecoBeotions oonneoted with haUts which 
he had dri9>erateiy turned his hack some thirigr yean 
]befm--^tlie mnmal pleasum, fihasislBi^ ooeufiidnae of 
|b|^ society; fiaaatfeal hatred ,Hsinwt 
in pMtiMliir, th» 
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opmioiXi deliberately spoilt his life by a doabl^ craelty, 
while the second — ^his wife — whom he had plucked up out 
of poverty, and the dust-heap of her disreputable rela- 
tions, had ungratefully and wickedly rebelled against and 
deserted him. 

Also — creeping through all his thoughts, like a wanderiog 
breeze in the dark, stole again and again the chilling con- 
sciousness of old age — and of the end, waiting. He was 
fiercely tenacious of life, and his seventieth birthday had 
rung a knell in his ears that still sounded. So defiant was 
he of death, that he had never yet brought himself to make 
a will. He would not admit to himself that he was mortal { 
or make arrangements that seemed to admit the grim fact — 
weakly accepted — ^into the citadel of a still warm life. 

Yet the physical warnings of old age had not be^n absent. 
Some day he would feel, perhaps suddenly, — ^the thought of 
it sent through him a shiver of impotent revolt against the 
human destiny — ^the clutch of the master whom^none 
escapes. 

Vague feelings, and shapeless terrors !— only subter- 
raneously connected with the wounded man Ijring in Us 
house. 

And yet they were connected. The advent of the 
unconscious youth below had acted on the ugly stagnatikui 
of the Threlfall life with a toueh of orystallisiiig fewoe* 
Melrose felt it in his own way no less than the IMbmns. 
Something seemed to have ended f and the iiuao diimg* 
suggested (hat oomedung m^t begin. 

The siiidnjinhocfct indeed, olthe newest, the nMie is* 
terrupthxtt d hshit»weaeesmcnui mottaors hi 
of a man with whoflu neither ham nor nonw tmo 
mally. attuned. IMmae mmred iestlem>f ahtipfl MsjiJpnii 
ksraiveinitftflotihaniflht. 
hnp i ' di lniy ti i iM , out <1 li^wiid ; 
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ia tha €ild, ttmemted hf the thought that, in apite of 
nucsesand docton, he might die. 

Haneenae ! One could get a epecialist from Edinburgh 
•—from London if neceesaiy. 

And always, by whatever road, his thoughts came back 
—as it were leaping— to the gems. Amethyst, bsidonyx, 
(aystal— they twinkled and flashed through all the byways 
of the brain. So long as the house held their owner, it 
held them also. Two of them he had coveted for years. 
l%isy must not— they should not— be lost to lerm agam. 
Bj what ndioulouB chance had this lad got hold of them ? 

With the morning came a letter from a crony of Melrose’s 
in London, an old Fellow of the Society of Antiquanes, 
with whom he had had not a few dealings in the past. 

' Have you heard that that queer fish Mackworth has 
left his whole cabinet of gems to a young nephew— his 
msteFs son, to whom they say he has been much attached 7 
Bveifthing else goes to the British Museum and South 
Kensington, and it is a iqueer business to have left the most 
piaeiotts things of all to a youth who in all probabihty has 
neithet knowledge nor taste, and may be trusted to turn 
them into cash as soon as possible. Do you remember the 
amethyst Medusa T I could shout with joy when I think 
e( iti Ton will be wanting to run the nephew to earth. 
Maks haste I— or Germany or Amerioa will grab them.* 

Btl the amethyst Medusa lay safe in W green case 
in Mis drawer of the Kesentr table. 



CHAPTER V 


Duddon Castle in May was an agreeable place. Its 
park, lying on the eastern slopes of the mountain mass 
which includes Skiddaw and Blencathra, had none of the 
usual monotony of parks, but was a genuine ‘chase/ 
running up on the western side into the heather and rook 
of the mountam where the deer were at home, while on 
the east and south its splendid oaks stood thick in bracken 
beside sparkling becks, overlooking dells and valleys of 
succulent grass where the sheep ranged at will. The house 
consisted of an early Tudor keep, married to a JaoAbean 
house of rose-coloured brick, which Lady Tatham had 
since her widowhood succeeded in freeing from the nffif 
stucco which had once disguised and defaced it. It couU 
not claim the classical charm, the learned elegance of 
Threlfall Tower. ()uddon was romantic— a medley of 
beautiful things, full of history, colour, and time, fused by 
the trees and tern, the luxuriant creepers and mosses 
of a mild and rainy climate^ into a lovely irregular 
whole ; with no outiine to iqpeak of, yet wMi^ynoflfciiif 
that one oottU earioualy wrudi away. The aiae was great, 
yet noons but an ewctirineer oonUi ha?e catted it 
it seemed indeed to take a pb ae me ia eonosaBn| 
whoia extentof iteduitaied bnildpg; and by the thtti 
yon Min f «iii of III yon hid faBen i^ 
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But if without, in its broad external features, Duddon 
betrayed a romantic freedom in the minds of those who 
bad planned it, nothing could have been more orderly or 
exquisite than its detail, when detail had to be considered. 
The Italian garden round the house, with its formal masses 
of. contrasting colour, its pleached alleys, and pergolas, 
its steps, vases and fountains, was as good in its way as 
the glorious wildness of the Chase. One might have applied 
to it the Sophoclean thought — ‘ How clever is man who 
can make all these things * ’ — so diverse, and ss pleasant. 
And indoors, Duddon was oppressive by the very ingenuity 
of its rednement, the rightness of every touch. No over- 
oiowding ; no ostentation. Beautiful spaces, giving room 
and dignity to a few beautiful objects ; famous pictures, 
yet not too many , and, in general, things rather suggestive 
than perfect; sketches — ^fragments, — from the great arts 
of 4he world ; as it were, a lovely wreckage from a vast 
oceai^SBt tenderly in a perfect order, breathing at once the 
gfOatnesB and the eternal defeat of men. 

The interior beauty of Duddon was entirely due to 
Victoria, Lady Tatham, mother of the young man who now 
owned the Tatham estates. She had created it through 
many years ; idie had been terribly * advised,’ in the prooess, 
by a number of clever folk, English and foreign ; and the 
meolt ahemately pleased and tormented her. To be 
^Mrtidioiis to such a point is to grow more so. And Vistoria 
Tatham was nothing if not fastidious. She had money, 
tiile, plUeiioe, yet ennui oonfmnted her in many paths ; 
and axoept for the son dm adored die waa MMmely a 
happy woman. She was pmonaOy finlneili ami aath^ 
lueaited, bat all ^canaaa^ 

a n^n^cueter. TimldlMof tooMolmwaiifii^^ 
to Iw; nblioa% witk iMtttill 
fN# *phsa(i,* mu mti to l« «tMl 
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persons in the world — a world no longer made for them. 
But one must hasten to add that she was no lestWware 
of her own absurdities ; so that the ironic mind in her 
robbed her both of conceit for herself and enthusiasm 
for others. 

Two or three days after the storming of Threlfall Tower, 
Lady Tatham came in from a mountain ramble at tea- 
time, expecting her son, who had been away on a short 
visit. She entered the drawing-room by a garden door, 
laden with branches of hawthorn and wild cherry. Tn her 
linen dress and shady hat, she still looked youthful, and 
there were many who could not be got to «\dinjt that sho 
was any less beautiful than she had ever been. These 
flatterers of course belonged to her own general ion ; young 
eyes were not so kind. 

Tea had been brought in, and she was busy with the 
arrangement of a branch of m ild cherry in a comer of 
room where its pearl and silver blossoms shone out against 
a background of dull purple, when the door was hastily 
opened, and a curly-haired youth stood ou the threshold 
who smiled at sight of her. 

‘ Tou are here, Mother ! That ’s jolly ! I thought I 
might And you gone.’ 

* 1 put off London till next week. Mind my hat, you 
wretch.’ 

For the young fellow had put his arms round Irisstag 
her heartily. She disengaged herself and her hst, afbeUng 
to scold ; but hw eyes betrayed her. put up^sr hand 
and smoothed bock the thk^ and tumbling hair from hio 
forehead. 

* What a ruffian you look 1 Where have you besn oB 
thistiinsf * 

«Mt I fpt ja|» ts ttJI ypl. 

.as 
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Well, in the firat place, Mother, I ’d better warn y6u, you 
may have some visitors directly ! ’ 

Lady Tatham opened her eyes, struck by the elation of 
the tone. 

‘ Strangers ? ’ 

‘Well, nearly — ^but I think you’ve seen them. You 
know that lady and her daughters who came to Green 
Cottage about two years ago ? ’ 

‘ A Mrs. Penfold ? ' 

‘ Just so. I told you I met them — ^in April, when you 
were abroad— at the Hunt Ball. But — well, raally, I Ve 
met them several times since. The Deacons know them.’ 
The slight consciousness in the voice did not escape his 
mother. ‘ You know you ’ve never called on them. 
Mother, you are disgraceful about calling ! WeU, I met 
them again this afternoon, just the other side of Whitebeck. 
They were in a pony carriage, and I was in the motor. It ’s 
a joUy afternoon, and they didn’t seem to have anything 
particular to do, so 1 just asked them to come on hero, 
and have tea, and wc 'd show them the place.' 

‘ All right, dear. 1 ’ll bear up. Do you think they '11 
come T ' 

‘ Well, 1 don’t know,’ said her son dubiously. ‘ You 
a eo > I think Miss Penfold thought you ought to have called 
on them, before they came here ! But Mrs. Penfold 's a 
jooe old thing — she said they 'd come.* 

‘ Well, there 's plenty of tea, and I '11 go and call if you 

want md^to/ 

iH 

* How maiij ytaa J * laughed Tatham. * I nmember 
aomebody you took yearn to caU on, and when yon 
got tlieie yon 'd foigottea their namee.' 

* Pure umntion. Never miad, mt down and have yonr 
tin. Bowmaa^daiq^tinT* 

*B(nr sniqr Mw PenfoldiT WeU, them «M two. 
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and 1 danced with them both. But* — the young man 
shook his head slowly — ‘ I haven’t got any use for the 
elder one.' 

‘Plain?' 

‘ Not at all — ^rather pretty. But she talks philosophy 
and stuff. Not my sort.* 

‘ And the younger one doesn't talk philosophy ? ' 

‘ Not she. She' 's a deal too clever. But she paints — 
like a bird. 1 've seen some of her things.' 

‘ Oh !— so you *ve been to call ? ' 

Lady Tatham lifted her beautiful eyes upon her son. 
Harry Tatham fidgeted with his cup and spoon. 

‘No. I was shy, because you hadn't been. But * 

‘ Harry ' — interrupted his mother, her look all vivacity — 

‘ did she paint those two water-colours in your sitting- 
room ? ' 

The boyish, bluntly cut face beside her broke into a 
cliarming laugh. 

‘ I bought 'em out of the Edinburgh exhibition. Wasp't 
it 'cute of me ? She told me she had sent them there. So 
I just wrote to the secretary and bought them.' 

There was silence a moment. Lady Tatham continued 
to look at her son. The eyebrows on her brow, as they 
slowly arched themselves, expressed the hall-amused, half- 
startled inquiry she did not put into words. He flushed 
scarlet, still smiling, and suddenly he laid his hand on 
hers. 

' 1 say, Mummie, don't tease me, and don't talk tonw 
•bout it Hmr bu^ be nothiiig in it — ^Botliipg tSL* 

Uis motlier'u fue deepened into gnntjr. 

‘ You take mj bieatk vm.j. Bemembec—am 
only Shnj, to look niter yon.' 

* I But jMi'n not Gke otibet 

ywrtk iupn ti i ta ^ y . ‘Yon mat ata to bn luffgr Ml 
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please myself. At least if you 'd wanted the usual thing, 
you should have brought me up difEeiontly ! * He smiled 
upon her again, patting her hand. 

‘ What do you mean by the “ usual thing " ? ’ 

* Well, family and money, I suppose. As if we hadn't 
got enough for ten ! ' 

Lady Tatham hesitated. 

* One talks in the air,' she said, frowning a little. * I 

can't promise you, Harrv, e^fiactly how I should behave, 
if ' 

‘ If what ? ' 

* If you put me to the 

' Oh yea, you can,' he said, affectionately. Then he got 
up restlessly from the table. ‘ But don't let 's talk about 
it. Somehow I can't stand it — yet. I just wanted you to 
know that I hkod them — and I 'd be glad if you 'd be 
civil to them — that 's all. HuUo — hero they are I ' For 
as he moved across the room he caught sight, through a 
side window commanding the park, of a pony-carriage 
just driving into the wide gravel space before the house. 

‘ Already ? Their pony must have seven-leagued boots, 
to have caught you up in this time.' 

^ Oh ! I was overtaken by Undershaw, and he kept 
me talking. He told me the most extraordinary thing ! 
Ton 've no idea what 's been happening at the Tower. 

That old brute Melrose ! But 1 say ! ’ He made a 

dash across the room. 

* What 's the matter ? ' 

* 1 must go and pi|t those pict^ires away, in c a s e * 

A far dow c^ened^ and shut noisily behind him. He 

was gone^ 

*ln oaae ha^^aaks her afl see hit aitti|lg*«oom t 
l^jsaBueiysiirpfUi^^ 

Isuly Iteliiaiii sat on at Die tea taMo^ her m fair 
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hands. It was quite true that she had brought up her 
son with unconventional ideas ; that she had unoonven* 
tional ideas heiseli on family and marriage. All the 
same, her mind at this moment was in a most conven- 
tional state of shock. She knew it, perceiving quite 
clearly the irony of the situation. Who were the 
Penfolds ? A little artist girl ? — earning her living — with 
iiumble, perhaps hardly presentable relations — ^to mate 
\Mth her glorious, golden Harry ?■— Harry whom half the 
ambitious mothers of England courted and flattered ? 

The thought of defeating the mothers of England was 
however so pleasant to her sense of humour that she 
hurriedly abandoned this line of reflection. What had she 
been about ? to be so blind to Harry's proceedings ? She 
had been lately absorbed, with that intensity she could 
still, at fifty, throw into the most diverse things, in a piece 
of new embroidery, reproducing a gorgeous Italian design ; 
and in a religious novel of Fogazzaro's. Also she had 
been watching birds, for hours, with a spy-glass in the park* 
She said to herself that she had better have been watching 
lier son. 

Meanwhile she was quite aware of the slight aoundft 
from the hall which heralded the approaching visitors* 
The footman threw the door open ; and she rose. 

There came in, with hurrying steps, a little lady in 
widow's dress, her widow’s veil thrown back from her 
soft brown hair, and chikli^ face. Behind her, a tail girl 
in white, wearing a shady hat. 

The little lady h^ out a hand— eager but tremuloiiie* 
*lAo}w,LadyTatham,weamnotintnidiiig Weknotr 
It isn’t oorcect— indeed we axe quite aware of we 

ehottldoail upon you flrek Buttheawekimw 
iHuiih maaM Bianl— sAd heSboiAwi 
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do things properly* No indeed she didn’t want to come. 
It *8 all my doing* I persuaded her.* 

" That was very kind of you,’ said Lady Tatham as she 
shook hands first with the mother, and then with the silent 
daughter. ' Oh, 1 ’m a dreadful neighbour. 1 confess it 
in sackcloth and ashes. 1 ought to have called upon you 
long ago. I don’t know what to say. I ’m incorrigible ! 
Please will you sit down, and will you have some tea ? 
My son will be here directly.’ 

Blit instead of sitting down, Mrs. Penfold ran to the 
window, exclaiming on the beauty of the view, ^e garden, 
the trees, and the bold profile of the old keep, thrown 
forward among the flowers. There was nothing the least 
distinguished in her ecstasy. But it flowed and burbled 
with perfect sincerity ; and Lady Tatham did not dislike 
it at all. 

* A lady ’ — she thought — * quite a lady, though rather 
a goose. The daughter is uncomforfable.’ 

And she glanced at the slightly flushed face of Lydia, 
who foUowed in their wake, every now and then replying, 
as politeness demanded, to some appeal from her mother. 
It was indeed clear that the visit had been none of her 
doing. 

Grace? — ^persondity? — ^Lady Tatham divined them, 
bom the way the girl moved, from the look in her grey-blue 
Sfuii from the carriage of her head. She was certainly 
p yst ly, with that proud virginal beauty which often bears 
jtsdf on the defensive, in our modern world where a 
eeitiin eapferftuity of women has not tended to chivalry. 
But how little prettuMs matters, hoado the other thing 1 
indellniEble, irreeistiUe oometiiuig-*-^hiidl gives the 
sortie and the srown ! AB the tpe she was Bstaaii^ to 
Mrs. Fenfoid’a chatto, and the Amghter’s oceawonal words, 
Vjetma Ihthaas wim oli the wat^ for Ijbk 
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and not without jealousy, ax^i a critical mind. She had 
been taken by surprise ; and she resented it. 

Harry was very long in coming back ! — ^in order she 
supposed to give her time to make acquaintance. 

But at last she had them at the tea-table, and Mrs. 
Penfold’s adjectives were a little quenched. Each side 
considered the other. Lady Tatham’s dre^, her old hat, 
and country shoes attracted Lydia, no less than the boytdi, 
open-air look, which still survived through all the signs of 
h complex life and a cosmopolitan experience. Mrs. Penfold, 
on her part, thought the old hat, and the square-toed 
shoes ^ unsuitable.’ In her young days, great ladies 
‘ dressed ’ in the afternoons. 

‘ Do you like your cottage ? ’ Lady Tatham inquired* 

Mrs. Penfold replied that nothing could be more to 
their taste — except for the motors and the dust. 

* Ah 1 that ’b my fault,’ said a voice behind her« * All 
motorists are brutes. I say, it was jolly of you to coine I ’ 

80 saying, Tatham found a place between his motber 
and Mrs. Penhild, looking across at Lydia. Youth, hafild- 
ness, manly strength came in with him. He had no features 
to speak of — ^ronnd cheeks, a mouth generally slightly 
open, and given to smiling, a clear brow, a red and white 
complexion, a babyish chin, thick fair hair, and a oooidien- 
ance neither reserved nor foolishly indiscreet. Tathain’i 
physical eminence — and it was undisputed — ^lay not iu big 
plain, good-tempered face, but in the young perfeotaim df 
his athlete’s form. Among spectaoti^ his mother, at 
least, asked nothing better than to see him on heiiee-baek 

ewinging a gdf-dub. 

* How did you come through the Qkndaisa woods ! * 

he asked of Jiydia. The ddlight in hia eyee aa ha tmmd 

km abeady evident to hie mothar* 
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* Tlien yoa saw the rhododendrons ? Jolly, aren't 
they?' 

Lydia replied with ardour. There is a place in the 
GHbndmrra woods, where the oaks and fire fall away to let 
a great sheet of rhododendrons sweep up from i he lowland 
into a mountain boundary of grey crag and tumbling fern. 
Bose>pmk, white and ciimson, the washes of colour roll 
among the rocks, till Cumbria might seem Kashmir. 
Lydia's looks sparkled, as she spoke of it. The artist 
in her had feasted. 

* Won't you come and paint it ? ' said Tatham bending 
forward eagerly. ‘ You'd m ike a glorious thing of it . 
Mother could send a motor for you, so easily. Couldn’t 
you, Mother ’ ’ 

‘ DeUghted,' said Lady Tatham, rather perfunctorily. 

* They are just in their glory— they ought to be painted.’ 

‘ Thank you so much » ’ — Lydia's tone was a httle 
hurried— ' but I have so many subjec fs on hand just now.' 

* Oh, but nothing half so beautiful as that, Lydfk ! ’ 

oiied her mother, * or so uucomiuon. And they '11 be 
over directly. If Lady Tatham would reaU^ tond the motor 
for you 

l^dia murmured renewed thanks. Tatham, observing 
her, retreated, with a laugh and a flush. 

* X say, we mustn't bother you to paint what we like. 
That would be too had.' 

Lydia smiled upon him. 

^ I 'm so bu^ with a big view of the river and Thielfall.' 

* ThreUaU ? Oh, do you know— Mother ! do you know 
what 's been happening at ThrelfalL Undershaw toU ine. 
The vuMit nwrvelloua thing ! ' He turned to Hn. Pen&dd. 

* You *ve heard the etoriee they tell ahout here^ of M 
INfoeet’ 


Lydie lao(^ 
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' Mother collects them ! * 

Mrs. Penfold confessed that, being a timid person, 
she went in fear, sometimes of Mr. Melrose, sometimes of 
his bloodhounds. She did not like passing the gate of 
ThrelCall, and the high wall round the estate made her 
siiudder. Of course the person that put up that wall 
must be mad. 

‘ A queer sort of madman ! ' said Tatham, with 
d shrug * They say he gets richer every year in spite irf 
the state of the property. And meanwhile no human 
being, except himself or the Dixons, has ever slept in that 
house, or taken bite or sup in it for at least twenty years. 
And as for his behaviour to i rybody round about— well, 
I can tell you all about that, whenever you want to know ! 
However, now they 've stormed him— they 've» smoked 
him out like a wasps' nest. My goodness— he did bfiis ! 
rndershaw found a man badly hurt, lying on the^road by 
tin* ^bridge— bicycle accident— run over too, I believe— 
ind carried him into the Tower, willy-nilly ’ ' The speaker 
c huckled. * Melrose was away. Old Dixon said they 
should only come in over his body— but was removed. 
Undershaw got four labourers to help him, and by George, 
they carried the man in ! They found the drawing*xoom 
downstairs empty, no furniture in it, 0r next to noon— 
turned it into a bedroom in no time. Undemkaw tele- 
graphed for a couple of nurses— and when Melzoae oeme 
home next daj— tableau ! There was a jdly row 1 Under- 
shaw enjoyed it. I 'd have given anything in the world 
to be there. And Melrose Tl have to etick it out they say 
for weeks and weeks— the fellow so badly biirt-^aiid~^^ 
LydU intemiiited him. 

* What did Dr« UndershaLW aay of Urn tshday t 
8I1# fsewatd aotom the taa-tahle, 


at hir in auposew 
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* The report is better. Had you heard about it ? ' 

‘ 1 must have seen him just before the accident ' 

* Lydia ! I never understood/ said Mrs. Penfold 
rather bewildered. 

Lydia explained that she too had seen Dr. Undershaw 
that morning, on his way to the Tower, in Whitebeck 
village, and he had told her the story. She was par- 
ticularly interested, because of the little meeting by the 
liver, which she described in a few words. Twenty minutes 
or so after her conversation with the stranger tjl;^e accident 
must have happened. 

Mrs. Penfold meanwhile was thinking, ‘ Why didn’t 
Lydia tell me all this on the dnve ? ’ Then she remembered 
one of Lydia’s characteristics — a kind of passionate reticence 
about things that moved her. Had the fate then of the 
young man— whom she could only have seen for a few 
minutes— touched her so much ? 

Lady Tatham had listened attentively to Lydia’s 
story— the inner mind of her all the time closely and 
critically observant of the story-teller, her beauty, the 
manner and quality of it, her movements, her voice. Her 
voice particularly. When the girl’s httle speech came 
to au ond, Victoria still had the charm of it in her ears. 

* Does anyone know the man’s name ? * she inquired. 

* I for^t to ask Undershaw,’ said Tatham. 

l^dia supplied the information. The name of the 
jmng man was Claude Faveisham. He seemed to 
have no relations whatever who could come and nurse 
Urn. 

* Claude Faveisham 1 ’ Tatham turned upmi her with 
aitonishment. *1 say I— I know a GUiide Favecdiain. 
1 itis a teem with him at Oxtod v- et least if it 'a the same 
ttaa, Tall T-^daik f--gooddiiidQiBf I * 

,(M ta A.. « 
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* He had the most beautiful ring ! * ahe added. ‘ I 
noticed it when he was tying up my easel.’ 

' A ring ! ’ cried Tatham, wrinkling up his forehead. 
‘ By George, that is odd ! I remember Faversham’s ring 
perfectly. An Uncle gave it him— an old Professor at 
Oxford, who used to collect things. My tutor sent me 
to a lecture once, when I was in for Schools. Mackworth-<- 
that was the old boy’s name— was lecturing, and Faversham 
came down to help him show his cases. Faversham’s own 
ring was supposed to be something special, and Mackworth 
talked no end about it. Goodness ! — so that ’s the man. 
Of course I must go and see him !— ask after him anyway.' 

But the tone had grown suddenly dubious. Lady 
Tatham’s eyebrows rose slightly. 

* Go to Thrclfall, Harry ? ' 

‘ Well, not to call on Melrose, Mother I I should have 
to make sure he was out of the way. But I feel as if I 
ought to do something about Faversham. The fact is 
he did me a great kindness my first term at Oxford— he 
got me into a little club I wanted to belong to.' 

‘ Oh, but you could belong to any club you wished J ' 
cried Mrs. Penfold. 

Tatham laughed and coloured. Lady Tatham dipped 
the slightest look at Lydia. 

* Not at all. Faversham was awfully useftd. I must 
see what can be done. He can't stay on at thai»|daoe/ 

' You never go to Threllall ? ’ Mrs. Penlold addressed 
her hostess. 

'Never/ said Lady Tatham quietly* *Hir* Mebes# 
is impossible.' 

* I should }ony well diink he is! '—said Tatham— * the 
luost gmqpang and tyranaical dd vSlam! HeV 
h usiu e m cm wm of the mdil abenmmbie hindL 1 ha^ 
been. Imsitej Ike whale atey weak* A' majp 
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to County Court him for oomo perfectly just olaim. 
And Melrose in revenge has simply mined him. Then 
there 's a right of way dispute going on— scandalous !— 
nothing to do with me !— but 1 ’m helping other people to 
fight him. And his cottages !~you never saw such pig- 
atyes ! He *s defied every sort of inspector. 1 believe every- 
body 's afraid of him. And you cun ’t get a yard of land 
out of him for any public puipose whatever. Well, now 
that 1 'm on the County Council, I mean to go for him ! ' 

The young man sprang up, apparently to fetch cigarettes, 
really that he might once more obtain a full vio*w of Lydia, 
who had moved from the te«i-table to a more distant seat. 

Mrs. PcnfoM waved the silver box aside. * 1 never 
learnt' — she said, adding with soft, up-tumed eyes— 
confidingly—* Sometimes 1 wish I did. Oh, Lydia will ! ’ 

And Lydia, following Lady Tatham's lead, quietly 
lit up. Tatham who cherished some rather strict and oId> 
fashioned notions about women, very imperfectly revealed 
oven to his mother, was momentarily displeased ; then lost 
lumself in the pleasure of watching a white hand and arm 
•-*br the day was hot and sleeves short— in new positions. 

Lady Tatham looked round in answer to her son's last 
words. 

% wish* Hany, you 'd leave him alone.' 

* Who ?-^Melrose ? Mother I Oh, 1 foigot^he 's a 
mti of coiiiin, iau't he ? ' 

*Jly second cousin.' 

' Worse luck ! But that 's nothing, unless one chooses 
ijh be. I bdieve, Mother, you know a heap of things 
about Melrose ypa 've never told me ! ' 

Ijady TatMmiSii^ lyot did not 

Whereat Mfe. JRsafoM whoee mtxioAy was ins a H^i 
avitluii bomndai ^ 
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^Geitaialy, — twenty years ago. I saw her/ Theanewet' 
came readily. 

‘ She ran away ? * 

^ Not in the usual sense. There was no one, I under- 
f^tand, to run with. But she could not stand Threl&Il— 
nor— 1 suppose— her husband. So one day— when he had 

gone to Italy, and she was left behind— she just 

‘ “ Elopes— down a ladder of ropes * laughed Tatham ; 

‘ and took the child ? * , 

‘ Yes— and a bronze, worth a thousand pounds/ 

‘ Sensible woman ! And where are they now ? ' 

Lady Tatham shrugged her shoulders. 

‘ Oh, they can’t be alive, surely,’ said Lydia. * Mr. 
Melrose told T)r. Undershuw that he had no relations in 
the world, and didn’t w^ish to be troubled with any/ 
Contempt sat on Tatham’s ruddy countenance. 

‘ Well, as far as we *re concerned, he may take it easy. 
His family afiections don’t matter to anybody ! But the 
way he behaves as a landowner does really matter to all 
of us. He brings disgrace on the whole show.’ 

He rose, straightening his young shoulders as he spoke* 
Lydia noted the modest involuntary conscioaBiieBe ol 
power and responsibility which for a moment 
the boyish countenance ; and as her eyes met him TiMlMpn 
was startled by the passimiate approval expressed in the 
girl’s look.^ 

She asked if there was no agent on the Melrose esietee 
to tempw the tyrannies of their master. 

Tatham came to her side— exp1aatiiig<--4oo]^^ do wn 
upon her with an eagerness which had bnt a snperfknht 
<^im6eti<m wilh the thing isid* 

'Ten asm nodsoeirt man wmM mm stay nMi 
He’diMMsp 4e Ihs thingi BEsM a# Us 

handeMBiiL Aifd It ^ 
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out in no time. Bat that *8 enongk abrat Itim; kn’t 
it 7-^1 get him on the brain ! Won’t yon oome and tee 
the pictures ? ’ 

The quartet inspecting the house had passed through 
the principal rooms, and had returned to the drawing- 
room. There Tatham said something to tiydia, and they 
moved away together. His mother looked after them. 
Tatham was leading the way towards the door in the 
further wall which led to own sitting-room. Their 
young faces wore turned towards each other. The girl’s 
shyness seemed to have- broken up. She was now talking 
fast, with smiles. Ah, no doubt they would have plenty 
to say to each other, as soon as they were together. 

It was one of the bitter-sweet moments of life. Lady 
Tatham steadied herself. 

* That is a sketch ’—she said mechanically— by Burner 
Jones, for one of the Pygmalion and Galatea series. We 
have one or two <|them on the same subject.' 

Mrs. Fenfold clasped her small hands in rapture. 

* Oh 1 but hmp interestiug 1 Do you know I waa once 
CMatea 7 When I was a girl I us^ to act a great deal 

not act exactly— for I didn't have to speak. I nev^r 
my Unea. But 1 had two great parts. 
Slnm VM Bhnnioiie, in the W wilsr’s Tak ; and Galatea. 
1 inade libdiieds of pounds for hospitals— hundreds. It '• 
IwA vain now, is it» to say one was pretty in one's youth 7 * 

* Tott like semeniberi^ it 7 Borne people don't.' 

*JUi no, tiiit'e wrong! 1 like to have Iwin heeitiif^ 

li I'm oU and ugly now/ oM Una Mdd wiili 
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only }ti0t made her^timve liad been bo tune to drosa 
her' 

* We dresecd hm * — Mild MR. Penfold decidediy-*^ from 
top to toe. Some day I must show you the drawings of it 
--It 8 not like that at all. The girls think 1 'in silly to 
nik of it — oh ’ they don't say it — ^they 're very good to 
ino But I can see they do. Only— tHIJr 've so many 
ihiufis to be proud of. Susy's clever — she knows Greek 
tiul nil that kind of thing And Lydia's dthiwing is so 
NM>Dd(rfu] Do you know she has made twenty pounds 
<Mit of licr sketches this week * ' 

Capital * ' said Lady Tatham smibng 
Ah It means a great deal to us ' You see Bfis. 
Pi mold looked round her — ‘ \^hen }ou'rc \ew rich* and 
hH\i everything you want* you can’t understand — at 
K ist I don t think you can— hovv it feels to have twanty 
pounds >ou don’t expect Lydia just danoed aliiliit the 
TiKim And I ’m to have a new best dress— she iaRpte oil 
*t Well* vou see ’—the little pink and white fast ik tha 
speaker broke into sn^ea— * that ’s all woamtutng. It puts 
one in gppd spirits. It ’s just as tholigh one weie rich, attd 
made a ^ousand pounds. I dare say '—she kiDked» aw»^ 
struc k, at the &j^-Joiies sViN I w ii ’ that "• worth our whldb 
income. But Vii mi ■ MMlii We nsimt fc»t. ^ 
and Busy both And f mafen 

their bkms^* 

^ How Xw of yowl a Jhm AngeUon * seM 

Lady TaOam poiiitii^ and not kwownif wlurt to do wkil 
thcas ohwhdjjniii * an AnimMlrtioeL*' 

Hm* BmMd ihwiii^ it iputb lof«|r. Lydia, wImi 

she IffWt j)||fr M tHnT 

NatlsiMlI CMhij# Awd hor poos Ihthof ImmI H gn, 
wtlidMrtd sw itwMMjh tto pirtuM^ MML IMK 
tp kjMMo w pmot doal iditM l||{PI|y| 
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* pooa: father/— that he had been a naval nl&ceX, a Oajptain 
Penfold, who had had to retire early on half-pay because of 
ill-health, and had died julfe as the gi|^ had grown up. 
' He felt it so — ^he was so proud of them— but he always 
said — if one of us is to go, why it had better be me, 
Bosina — because you have such spirits — you ’re so 
cheerful.'' An# I am. I can’t help it.* 

It was all sincere. There was neither snobbishness nor 
affectation in the little widow, even when she prattled 
moat embarrassingly about her own affairs, or stood 
frankly wondering at the Tatham wealth. Butino one 
could deny it was untutored. Lady Taiham thought of 
all the Honourable Johns, and Geralds, and Barbaras, on 
the Tatham side — Harry’s undos and cousins — and the 
various magnificent people, ranging up to royalty, on her 
own ; and enviiagod the moment when Mrs. Pcnfold should 
look Uiem all in the face, with her pretty foolish eyes, and 
her chatter about Lydia’s earnings and Lyjdu’a blouses. 
And not all the inward laughter which the notion provoked 
in one to whom life was latgaiy eonkMly, in the Moredithian 
sense, could blind her to the fact that the shock would 
be aavere« 

Had she really injured the prospects of her boy by the 
way-Mlie xomantio, ideaUal wsy--iin which she had brouf^t 
him upt *Her Harry f — Vrith whom she had read poetry, 
eit talked <lfhetoeB,into whose ean she had poured Buskin 
iWdOarlyls bom his youth up ; who was the bimid and 
ensmde of all the oomitry folk, beoauss of a certain 
Imqwemible iidenst in kin kind, a cerlliii, mMessnms, 
that wem his osiiilh (fitim; who elm«d« in hH kopA 
mgr, hm oto|»iimiil eiieiimfi te ahanm naft Aodw— 
lyd kK aM il» Wn Hdsshf Ite |kt n niuhriDs 
in the moil mtinns kiiF ot Ufa? 

ia» it«44iM ik. fMiar im SMtia 
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be mxxKti fill bis place in it. And tbings are aeemly and 
unseemly, fitting and unfitting — as well jas good and biNi. 
Tbis inexperienced girl, with her prettiness, and her artyiuad 
her Bmall world — ^was it fair to her ? Is there not somotbing 
m the unconscious training of birth and position, when, 
b'jn gre, mal gre, there is a big part in the world’s social 
business to be pi lyod ? 

And meanwhile, with afrac^tion of her mind, she went on 
t dking * Raph lels, Correggios, and stud.’ She did the 
honours of half the ir possessions. Then it suddenly seemed 
to her that the time wms long, and site led the way back 
once more to the diawing-room, in a rather formidable 
sihnee, of ^\huh even her cheeiful compamou became 
a\s are. 

But as the} entcied the room, the door at the furihez 
end opened agiiin, and Tatham and Lydia emerged.' 

Uood Heavens ' — ha<l he been proposing already ? Bui 
a glau< c dispelled the notum. L}dia was laughing as thay 
< ame lu, and a little flushed, as though with argument It 
seemed to his mother that Hatry’s look, on the other hand* 
a as overcast. Hid the girl been trampling on him Y Im* 
possible ! In any ease, there was no denying the quiet eais, 
the Complete self-possession, a ith which the ' ioexperknood * 
one moved through HaiQF^ dwnnin, and took teaira 
Hany’s mother. Your mnltaf girl the utillectiml 
sort — quite nnmoTed by g«#-gaws ! Minx I 

saw the two ladies into Iticiv 
When Iw setaxind to his motlmit it wnn 
He want to the window and stood sofl^ wUstlnt^ 

in hii t wffk fii LndT *p***»^*» wiitid n litlliL fhiMil" 
»CT>MytotiiBi.ijdlto<Jcto»liyflw*im^ 1Wti|ywiinN| 
uit0 Ur. vilfciNit • «Mpd. 
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* I widt 1 knew eomething about art ! ' — bo aaid diaoon- 
temledly* * And why should anybody want to be independent 
all their lives — economically-independent ? ’ 

He slowly repeated th« words, evidently from another 
mouth, in a kind of wonder. 

* That 's the young woman of to-day, Harry.' 

‘ Isn't it better to be happy ? ' he broke out, and then 
was silent. 

‘ Harry ! — you didn’t propose to her ? ’ 

He laughed out. 

* Propose to her ^ As if I dare ’ I haveyp't c\ en 
mode iriends with her yet — though I thought I had. She 
talks of things I don't understand ’ 

‘ Not philosophy and stuff ** ' 

* Lord, no ^ ' he said, shrugging his shoulders ‘ It 's 

much worse. It *b as though she despised ’ He paused 

again. 

* Courting ? * said his mother at last, her head against 
hk shoulder. 

‘ Well anything of that iSort, in comparison with art — 
and making a career— and earning money— and things 
of that kind. Oh, I dare say I 'm a stupid an ! ' 

I^ady Tat ham laughed softly 

* Ton can buy all her pictures, Harry.' 

* I don’t believe the 'd like it a bit, if she knew ! * 
Jbaatd, gloomily. 

fhe young man's chagrin and bewiUermont were 
Wfidmt His tnothsr could only guess at the causey 

* Bew long have you knUm her, Harry f* 

* Just two months/ 

^ liidy Tatham took him agaia the shoiiUsm» tad 
loulmd into his ims. 

* Whvdida^iyua tsB aw brfmf Boywwmil&sf t* 
Iftc tahsA 
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' Yes— Imt I shall nerer get her/ was the haU desp^ti 
reply. 

' Pooh 1 ' she said, releasing him, after she had Idased 
him. ‘ We shall see.' 

And straightway, with a wave of the hand as it were, 
she dismissed all thought of the Honourable Johns and 
(Jeralds. Mrs. Penfold and her chatter sank out of eight 
and heaimg. She was her son's champion— against the 
«orld. 



CHAPTER VI 


It was the tenth day since the evening vihen Claude 
Favetsham had been carried unconscious into I'hielfall 
Tower, and the first on which anything like clearness 
of mind had returned to liim. Before that there had been 
passing gleams and perceptions, soon lost again in the 
delusions of fever, or narcotic sleep. A big room— strange 
faoes—pain— a doctor coming and going— intervals of 
ausery, following intervals of nothingncss—helplessness— 
^tolonblc oppression— horrible struggles with food— 
horrible fear of being touched— gradually, little by little, 
these ideas had emerged m oonsoiousnoss. 

Then had followed the first moments of relief— 
incredibly sweet— but fugitive, soon swallowed up in 
fstnafing discomfort ; yet lengUiening, deepening, passing 
hgr dsgnes into a new and tremulous sense of serurity, 
i punt gained and passed. And at list on this tenth 
twpnfnir ■ still and cloudy morning of early June, hs 
loinid himself suddenly fully awake, and as it seemed to 
hSn <Moe more in posieaaioB of.himself. A dull, dumb 
uaCBidt liy behiud him, already half disced ; and the 
fporis of a puahu familiat at sol^ sad oolkge nm idly 

suMped M a hU out 

ll the mm el the fowltf.' 

'IVhsuiamlt* $oihiatM|^ 

isl 
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or with medallion groups of winged children playing with 
torchee, or bows and arrows. 

' I have a gem like that one/ he thought, sleepiljr. 
' A Gcmua with a torch/ 

Thon for a long time he was only vaguel]^ conacioua of 
more light than usual in the room — of an open window 
Bomowj^re — of rustling leaves outside — and of a chaffinch 

fijiu^ing. . . . 

Another couple of days passed, and he began to question 
the kind woman whorn he had come to regfLid as a sort 
of strong, protective force between him and anguish, with- 
out any desire to give it a name, or realise an individual. 
But now he saw that be had been nursed by hands as 
rehned as they were sldllul, and he dimly perceived that 
he owed his life mainly to the wholly impersonal yet 
absorbed devotion of two women — ^gentle, fim^faced 
women — who had fought death for him and won* Just 
a professional service for a professional fee ; yet his debt 
was measureless. Those are the things, he feebly under* 
stood, that women do for men ; and what had been mere 
hearsay to his strong manhood, had become exparienos. 

Actually a ray of sunshine had been allowed to penetrate 
the shaded room. He watched it enchanted, noweae 
were on the table near hint There was a deScioiii sense 
of warmth and summer scents. 

* Where am I ! * He tamed his bandifsd ijpsd i|M^ 

towards the nmse beside hira. ^ 

*ln Thmtfnll Tower— O m house of lfr« Mmnnd 
Melcose,* ehe seUh bending oner him. 

The nurse saw him smile. 

* That quBsm WhnthatP^medt 
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fi 0 t to tbe his head with trying to remember. He lay 
dMtbnneciedly dreaming. A stream of clear water, 
ru nning shallow over greenish pebbles and among stones, 
large and small — and some white things Qoali&g on it — 
the recollection teased him, and a shght headache warned 
him to pat it aside. He tried to go to sleep. 

Suddenly, there floated into view a face vaguely seen, 
a girl’s figuze, in a blue dress, against a background of 
mountain. Who was it ? — where had he come across 
her ? 

A few days later, when, for the first time,^he was 
sitting up raised on pillows, and had been allowed to 
lift a shaking hand to help the nurse’s hand as it guided a 
rup of soup to his lips, she said to him m her low, pleasant 
voice— 

' Several people have been to inqiure for you to-day— 
I *11 bring you the cards.* 

She fetched them from a table near and read the names. 

* Lord Tatham, anjji his mother. Lady Tathana ihqr ’ve 
sent you flowers every day. These are Duddon roses.’ 
She held up a glass vase before bun. ' Mrs. Penfold and 
Miss Peniold.* 

Ha shook his head feebly. 

* Don’t know any of them ’ 

Nmrse Aston laughed at hun. 

^Ohym«yoQdo. Lord Tatham was at college withy 0^^ 
Dira oaming to eee you one day soon. And Mias IbnlDld 
Mtw yon just brfme the aooideiit She was tkrtohiiii in 
St. John’s Valsi and you hel^ her M soinstihiug out of 
tlm watear.’ 

Joim)-HmIdid,^haaahl»d|^ ^Tafhamt’--- 

# pondsKsd. <1Ml iady Tatham maA oUM 

httS ha nfont to alaap 
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The next time he wqjn, he saw an mifanuBar figniw 
sitting beside him. His hold upon himself seemed to ha^e 
grown much stronger. It was evening, and thoi^h the 
windows were still wide open a lamp had been lit. 

'Are you Mr. Melrose?’ he asked, amased at the 
( Ipamess of his own voice. 

A grey-haired man moved his chair nearer. 

' That ’s all right. You ’ll soon be weU now. Do you 
f(‘el much better ? * 

‘ I— I feel nearly well. How long have I been%ere f * 

‘ About three weeks.’ 

T say — that ’s a nuisance ! I ’m very sorry to put you 
to iiicoijvonience.’ 

‘ Wasn ’t your fault. It was the doctor who brought 
^ ou here.’ The tone of the w'ords was round and .master- 
ful * Ajre you comfortable ? Have you alKyou want ? * 
Everything The nurses are A 1 . 1 say — has some one 
w ritten to my uncle ? ’ 

' Undershaw wrote to a Mr. George Faversham last 
week. &e was ill with rheumatic gout, and couldn’t oome# 
is that the uncle you mean ? ' 

The young man nodded. 

’He’s the only relation I’ve got. The oHiar one 
died. MuUor 

He made a suddan movement. Hia liaad al^vad lain 
his breait and found nothing. He laiasd'^iiniilf ja Juft 
with a imming blow. 

’I sayl*-^he loohad uiftntly at Haimm. *Vhi«a 
am my gem my 

’Don^t tmUn yomelf. Thsy im hratllllll 
1 tave tima boked uf^* 

* mMm 1^ I imi 


1^ igx 
mmpm ^wm 
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Kelroae studied him closely. 

* They ^le all right. What do you know about gems ? ’ 

* Only what Uncle Mackworth taught mo. We were 
great pals. He was my guardian. I lired Hith him in 
the hohdays after my parents died. I knew all his gems. 
And now he *b left them to me.’ 

‘ Where are the rest ? ’ 

' I left the cabinet in charge of a man 1 know at the 
British Museum. He promised to lock it up in one of 
their strong rooms. But those six I always carry with me ’ 
Melrose laughed. 

* But those are just the six that should have been locked 
up. They are worth all the rest.^ 

The young man slowly turned his head. 

* Did you know my Uncle Mackworth ? ’ 

* Certainly. And I too knew all his gems. I could tell 
you the histories of those six, aiiywu}, for generations. 
If it hadn't been for a fool of an agent of mme, your uncle 
irould never have had the Areonati Bacchus.* 

Faversham was silent — evidently trying to fest his way 
through some induction of thought. But he gave it up as 
too muc(h 1^1 merely sald^^«nronsty--with the 
audden fiush of weakness — 

* I 'm afraid you 've been put to great expense^air. Bnt 
ItVdQ righf- As soou as IheyTl let me sign a <^eque, 
ip pay my debts.’ 

* gracious, don't trouble roar head about that I ’ 
Melme nung. ‘Thk hoiue ia at jtm diqpaMl. 

Unlcifhaw.ldannj.viUtett jtmtekaof m T«kt’«n 
• gnin «l aalt. Ib'U taO joa I’m nmd, aad I 
4am«Bi7lam. I’malmimhaiiTinr.aM^IHmmg^lfani 

4HW "iHi WIf " WW iron JpBKV| 9m NIP||||| ■■ 

^• y aaaa* ta atay. I ahoiU Sm }«• lallAir Sil.^ 
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The studieil aimiability of these remarks struck 
Favenham as surprising, he hardly knew why. Suddenly, 
a plirase emerged in memory. 

‘ About hero he goes by the name of “ the Ogre.’* ’ 

The girl by the river — ^was it ? He could not remember. 
Why ! — the Ogre was tame enough. But the conversation 
—the longest he had yet held — had exhausted him. He 
tunictl on his side, and shut his eyes. 

Then gradually, day by day, he came to understand 
thr externals at any rate of the situation. Undershaw gave 
liim a guarded, though still graphic account of how, as 
unron8(‘iou8 as the dead Cid strapped on his war-horss, ha 
and hui bodyguard had stormed the Tower. The jests of the 
nnrsc, as to the prartical dithcuJties of living in snoh a 
house, enlightened him further. Melrose, it appeared^ Uvad 
like a peasant, and spent like a peasant. They brought 
him tales of the locked rooms, of the passages huddled and 
obstructed with bric-k-hrac, of the standing (ends bstwasn 
Melrose and his tenants. None of the ordinary ccantets 
of life atieted in the Tower, ezcqit indeed a vast wanttim 
apparatos ediich kept it like an oven in winter ;elhe on^ 
personal expenditure, beyond bare neoessoriee, thil 
Melroee allowed himself. Yet it was commoiily bettsved 
that he was hugely rich, and that hd still qpent 
mously on his collections. Undenhaw had at t en < i % n 
London slmdcbiolmr staying in one of the Isjwiriklwiiih 
who had toM him, for instanee, that IMfOie was wdD 
known lo the ^House’ as one of the laf^flil hoWlWt^ 
Aigsntina stock in the world, and m 1mki$ nmde nlm 
imBMisa out of f^tesd*fir iei tfi f-ftd inBwayn ^ 
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Oeoasioxial gossip of this, or a moro tlaiaagiiig Uod, 
onSveaad convalescence. Undershaw and the nurses had 
no motives for reticence. Melrose treated them uncivilly 
tfaxonghout ; and Undershaw knew very well that ht* 
idiould never be forgiven the forcing of the house. And 
as he, the nurses, and the Dixons were firmly con- 
vinced that for every farthing of the accommodation 
supplied him, Faversham would ultimately have to pav 
handsomely, there seemed to be no particular call for 
gratitude, or for a forbearance based upon it. ^ 

Meanwhile Faversham himself did not find the character 
and intentions of his host so easy to understand. Although 
very weak, and with certain serious symptoms still persisting 
to worry the minds of doctor and nurse, he was now regn> 
laxly dressed of an afternoon, and wouM sit in a large arm* 
chair — ^which had had to be hired from Keswick — by one 
of the windows looking out on the (^urtyard. PnnctuaUy 
at tea-time Melrose appeared. And there uras no denying 
that in general he proved himself an agreeaUe ponqpaiuon 
— a auTpriiuigly agreeable companitm. Ha laouUl ocune 
aiouohing in, wearing the shabbiest doUtea, and a Uaokaknll- 
oap on Igif flowing grey |iair ; looking one momiat Iflca the 
iiaditknial doctor of the Itdian puppet^^y, gawti hmg^ 
flngand, feng-featured, his thin pallid face a grey 

nfkid iti Mack sarroundinga ; and the next, 
lllp laauly and ooemopoUUn travd, that he aetna^ 
Ihtipiriiam indeed began bd 
tfainiahiieooiitry. Them waa flattery, mineower. In 
lllilfla Mhody elee in Kving memocy Imd 
IgioMi to pay anytiwf 
dmflhigloUiinoa^ 

w|tt <>» poiOiawMit and teagpow^ h e tti ^ gpdaaHy 
' aoppe el ia They vresn oatogiidii^ hnil Mna^lii |eoi 
Helwige hod tariy inodUflod Jiie oMiHiydo dpf 
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Home selflah reason of his own whfeh would appear in 
due time. ^ 

The curious fact, however, emerged, after a while, that 
l>» tt\een the two men, so diverse in age, history and circnm- 
^ mr c, there was a surprising amount in common. ^ Faver- 
sii im, in spite of his look of youth, much impaired for the 
pre 8 ( nt by the results of his accident, was not so very young, 
lie had just passed his thirtieth birthday, and Mehose 
s>on discovered that he had seen a good deal of both 
1 natunhl and the human worlds. He was the son, it 
Mfmed, of an Indian Civil Sen^ant, and had inhenied 
fiom his parents, who were both dead, an income — so 
Mt Irose shrewdlv gathered from various indications-** 

I i 8 t sufficient to keep hup ; whereby a w ill, ambitious rather 
than strong had been able to ha\ e its w ay He had dabbled 

111 manv things, jourmilism, law, pohlus , hud travelled a 
uood deal ; and was now apparently tired of misceUaneous 
liMng, and looking out discontentedly for an openiiig m 
life — not of the common sort — ^that was somewhat hmg m 
I'resentii^ itself. He seemed to have a good many UMli 
and aoquaiiitAiiceB, but not any of ovennaatering 
lines to Um ; Ue intelioctoaJ powers were evidently 
siderable. but not mAxog to any great advaal«i^ eHhir 
for htmoelf tMr 

Ahoi^ dippilwnlivo, boadioni*^ leiHeii Uhm; 
penoidef tliat he wasdeetmed to hi^ t hiw gki hnngvy fMr 
them^MfiMtieeiiig howtoaehkve them ; Iwttgryfcriniiijf 
ilrn pwihiMT at the only fioestMe rnmm «f 
rhe»*^ dmeimmed, moaiiwliile, Hoi lo oM W 
second htol ho eonld My. It woe so* ol Mi l 
the poM ol vM of om 
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iinaneial apecul^iiion, was in fact better versed *in the 
jargon and gossip of the Stock Exchange than Melrose 
himBelf ; and had made use now and then cd the large 
amount of information and the considerable number of 
useful acquaintances he possessed, to speculate cauUouBlj 
on his own account ; without much result, but without 
disaster. Also it was very soon clear that, mdependently of 
his special reasons for knowing something about engraved 
gems and their value, he had been, llu*ougli hib Oxfoid 
uncle, much brought aolbsB collectors and collecting 
He could, more or less, talk the language of ^lo tribi, 
and indeed his mere possession of the famous gems had 
made him, willy-nilly, a member of it. 

So that, for the first time, in twenty years, Melrose 
found himself provided with a listener, and a S})ectator, 
who neither wanted to buy from him, nor sell to him 
When a couple of vases and a statuette, ^^ptured in Paris 
from some remains of the Spitser ea1e« arrived at the 
Tower, it TT to Favemham’s room Helroee first 
them ; and it was from FavfBdUun’s mouth that 
ho ahm, for the first time, aooepted «Kjr tsmsrks oo his 
p s i ohse a s the* wen aot wholly ^i|'sTmBhsm, 

wifli the soegauee of the smeteW, tlMll||lb'%e veese 
Miietb, end the stetaetto dear at, tjh* Helioae 

l^Hawed it to j|^ asid ; aad aai^ iMMlllag 4be atataette 
ata rli i fi oa a rttuni jouney to Ihiii, sad the ‘![Ower 
hMiv it no aiot%>, 

■Seawwluhi Um old ooUeotox wonU at odd 

liMwMta witha laoqaeied box, or e drawer from a eahsaet. 
did JManham woald ftad a laagnid aanueuant ia tan* 
lagaww thaaantaadiit ^^dia Meboaa atrdlad aamkiag a|» 
a>d daaa 1|m caddh eadlem otiHi^ dt ' Ibais* 
IwMiQpiliiUs 01 'ftlspesh of tons ** nfff*^ 

edbetniki Ivimi d||ji||M||S|^ lia i&a 
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Melrose’s den^ the only treastirea of a portable kiod 
that Faveribam found any difficulty in handling were hk 
own gems. Melrose would bring them sometimes^ when 
the young man specially asked for them ; would keep 
a jealous eye on them the whole time they were in their 
owner s hands ; and hurry them back to their drawer in 
the Kiesener table as soon as Faversham could be induced 
to give t|iem up. 

One night the invalid made a show of slipping them 
back into tlie breast-pocket from wdiich they had been 
taken while li^ lay unconscious. 

* I ’m well enough now to look after them/ he had said, 
»miling to his host. ‘ Nurse and 1 will mount guard/ 

Whereupon Melrose protested so vehemently that the 
young man, in his weakness, did not resist. Kather sulkily, 
he handed the case back to the greedy hand held out for St. 

Then Melrose smiled , if so pleasant a word may be 
a{>plied to the queer glitter that for a moment passed 
over the cavernous lines of his face. 

' Let me make you an ofier for them,’ he said abrefll^, 

‘ lliank you— I don ’t wish to sell them/ 

* I meijp# good ofier— 4in ofier you are not likely to g|b 

because they happen to fit into nqr lootf 
coUectioBL’ ^ , 

* It is very Idiid of you. But IhaveoaeofeimoDiidi^ 
them. 1 have had wmaf oflers. But I don *t infciOi 4o 
•^1 them.^ 

Mebuie waa eileiit n nomeiit, kmldof imm 0$ 1|p 
palaent,inir]Kmi|iafeohe^ two qmta ei 
eppefiecL ThenheltiiiMdamy* 

* ^U1 ij||^hi» Bog H esseita y gaey/ 

^IhafiwidialMi’ditfviaoel IlHaoMlof OMlIsNfaHilB 

viiiham isiitah^t Nmm ho JJj* oliglOiit’ h 

ohaft’'ir sdn gHkiiii ■ 
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And Tagnd 7 thene tan through hii mind the phraeeB of 
a letter handed to him by his old uncle’s solksitor, together 
nvith l^e will. ‘ Keep them for my sake, my dear boy , 
enjoy them, as I have done. You will be tempted to sell 
tiiem ; don’t, if you can hdp it. The moimy would be 
soon spent ; whereas the beauty of these things, the asso- 
ciatioiis connected with them, the thoughts they arouse— 
would give you pleasure for a life-time. I have loved you 
like a father, and I have left you all the little cash I possess 
Use that as you will. But that you should keep and treasure 
the gems which have been so much to me, for my sake — 
and beauty’s — would give me pleasure in the sllsdes — 
** quo dives Tullus et Ancus ’’—you know the rest. You 
are ambitious, Claude. That ’s well But keep your heart 
grsen.’ 

What precisely the old fellow might have meant by those 
last words, Faversham had often rather sorely wondered , 
though not without guesses at the answer. But anyway 
ha had loved his adopted fathap ; be protested it ; he 
would not sell the gems. Thur might represent his ‘luck ’ 
— aiioh as there was of i t kmw f 


^ question of TemwnMt|iijii patient to a oonvalesceat 
iMMwe nt Keswick was rsisell^ Uoderabaw at the end <rf 
^ thifd week from Ite aoeiiMiit He demeadad to ese 


H a hnts one morning; and qmetiy oommunioated tim feet 
he hnl adeiged Favezeham to transfer hirnseU to 
BliVddkfaaop nmcnseaoiieMnfjtemaiii* 


notdmpaiiy him, and ha» Qwlsfehaw, would 
asmmndfa^iiiWiidnlend the a eamt iL 

Pi y l gsa^ In dhe nMpms Isn ikhrii aw sMsa*^ 

% 4Phdii|Uisdh 
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wen uuDoai t» Imv* )u>aw to f»mM *gMa m wmo 
as poasibk.**^ 

' 1 defended my hoiueAgdiiityoiirattoi^* 8ntt!uill'« 
done with. And why you should huiry this poof feHow 
now into new quarters, in Ids present state, when hf might 
stay quietly here till he is strong enou|^ for a rdSIway 
journey, I cannot oonoeive ! ' 

Undemhaw, remembering the first enoounier bet#eeli 
them, could not prevent his smile becoming a grin. 

* 1 am delighted Mr. Faversham has made such a good 
impression on you, sir. But 1 understand that he him- 
self (eeU a delicacy in trespassing upon you any longer. 
1 know the house at Kesvrick to which I propose to into 
him. It is excellently managed. We can ght a hospital 
motor from Carlisle, and of course I shall go with 
him.' 

' Do you suggest that he has had any lack of attentiofi 
here from me or my servants?* said Melrooe, hotfy.H 

* By no means. But well, sir, I will be cfjfm wUh 

vou. Mr. Faversham in my opinion wants a^oiianga>el 
scene, fie has been in that room iot three weekhi 

he uodeistanda there is no other to HKbich he oan he 
f t wouM be a gmit advai^» too* to iM ahie to eenv^ 
intoagaiden. Iniart*-4lm SttM dootor ifoko 
mme cool fmhtaMii he had need todhb fi^ 

Mthoee— * your houn, Mn Maboee, ie a mtifMOnfe ; ^wm 
u is not eowetl^ the twit fikm lor on intaM wHm li 


eh I aMin nooesoMif > - 


■ •* !?» 
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be jibeitble to motse Hr. FeTecriiam loom, he 

tdd me that every hole and oomei in the heeiMte^#a 80 oea{M 
by yonx odlectionB, except two on the gronnft Star that 
yon had never fuiniahed. We can't pat4fr.^Faverdiain 
into an onfumished room. 1%at which he oocupke at 
present is, if 1 may speak plainly, rather barer of comfeets 
than I like.' 


* What on earth do you mean ? ' 

* Well, when an invalid 's out of bed a pleasant and 
eomfortable room is a help to him — a few things to look 
at on the walls — a change of chairs — a bookcaA* two 
--and so on. Mr. Faversham’s present room is — ^1 mean 
no irfknoe — as bare as a hospital ward, and not so cheerful. 
Then as to the garden* — ^Undershaw moved to a side 
window and pointed to the overgrown and gloomy wilder- 
ness outside. * Nurse and 1 have tried in vain to find a 

to which we could carry him. I am afraid I must say 
Ipimt an ordiaary lodging-house, with a bit of snpny lawn 
m which he oould lie in his long ohair, would suit him 
latter, at his present stage, than this fine old house.* 

^Luxury!* — growled Mdrose — ^usdess luxury and 
ospenis l^that 's wia every oae *b eftar nemdaya. A 
awe mmk be u eoMW « a pea in a pod !— I *J1 go anft 
to him myaeif I ’ 

Aad oatdung up round him tibs nrt of TeaayMniw 
tltoklw hafataaU^ woM, oven in the bonee and on a eoainur 
SdHM aovod iaptcioui^ towards tha door, 
atood in hie way. 

f *%ibito«Aaa»kreaBy notteyo»«todieBaaMiown 


with hie dno ter , Sr. Meho tor^ tt ^imU 

I aW. . - 

iifH m jvil 19 Mviip Wm ^popiHR i|||pi 

’9Acisa aiomAidi^hinu 
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door of tbe liUnpTf i iA muied down t)ie bioftd oocridor to 
the n^t. tAkdesetiaw followed nnwilliiiglf. He wae due 
at a consultation at Keswude* and had no time to waste 
with this old madman. 

Melrose, still grumbling to himself, took a hunch of keys 
out of his pocket, and fitted one to the last door in the 
passage. It opened with difficulty. Undefshaw saw dimly 
a large room, into which the light of a rainy June day 
penetrated through a few chinks m the barred shutters. 
Melrose went to the windows, and with a physical strength 
n liitH amazed his companion unshuttered and opened them 
all, helped by Uudershaw One of them was a glass door 
leading down by steps to the garden outside. Hehoie 
dragged open the heavy iron shutter which closed it, and 
then, panUng, looked round at his companion. 

‘ Will this do for you ? * 

* Wonderful * ' said Undershaw heartily, staring in 
amazement at the lovely tracery which inemsted the **«**Lftii 
at thd carvmg of the doors, at the stately maateipisea,w|jpL 
its marble Caryatides, and at the CSiinese walhfapai witUh 
iovered the walls, its mandarins und pagoda^ ttM ill 
branching trees. ' 1 never saw such a place. But lAlt H 
my patMat to do with an unfurnislied room f * 

* Foenitiire ! ’ snerted Helrae. * Have you any llUb 
sir« what this house oontsins T ’ 

Undeialiaw shook his head. 

Mefatne pondered a mimm% end toolc InaMh Vhm 
he tamed to VidiHiiatr. 

^Toa«anfoiag%»dctaBen|ta^ you patalltat 
Berclty^s thi nylidWtaw^n tighwn taiindItataPWf 1m 
men heieta tiiHi 

the ifiuir|tgiii1i 

thus 
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IJikdefriiiiw felt coiuriderable The 

ermea:^ tlie Dower appeared to kirn moee Df a lunatic 
tkan ever. 

* Well, really, Mr. Melrose — appreciate your Idndiiess 
^-Hu I am sure my patient will. But^why should ypu 
putt yourself out to this extent ? It would be much simple! 
for everybody conoemed that I should find him the quarters 

“ I propose.’ 

‘ You put it to Mr. Faversham that I am quite prepared 
to move him into other quarters — and quarters infinitely 
more comfortable than he can get in any infernal ^‘]|^me 
you talk of — or 1 shall put it to him myself/ said Melrose, 
in his most determined voice. 

* Of course, if you persist in asking him to stay, 1 
suppose he must ultimately decide.* Undershaw’s tone 
betniyed his annoyance. * But I warn you, I reserve my 
MU tight of advice. And moreover-— supposing you do 
dlinush this room for him, allow me to point out that he 
will soon want something else, and something more, even 
tiian a better room. He will want cheerful society.’ 

* WeQ T ’ The word waa ^AysBiTiyng. 

^ You are moat kuKi and indefatigable in coming to see 
him. Biit,a£teraU,amanatldspcdntof eo&valesoeiioe,aiid 
indhied to be dep r ssm d ^-^ha natural result of sudi an 
eodUtab^-'Wii^ change, mteUeetoal as well as phyaioal, 
and a a u ia e v of hia own mat,* 

to pttvHit kii gtttiag itt’ Mkad IfaboM, 
‘ Vtonttonomiawflite.lMirillvMitmMtly 

Ifinlaiiliiilit dtanflH^ •booldgniy asoape 

L* m Oitoto ft tpia to m amm . IlfH 7011 

^ wv|o%pntenniilMin0^ 
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Undeanhffw tended. 

* If I do, 1 miurtn’t be taken as aiding and abetting yott. 
But of coarse — if you wisb it/ 

' Ten o'clock to-morrow ! ' — said Melrose, acoosspanyrng 
bim to the door. * Ten o'clock, sharp/ He stood, with 
rii.^(d forefinger, on the threshold of the newly opened 
loom, bo\smg a stifE farewell 

Undcrshaw escaped But as he turned mto the ptilated 
iiiil, Nurse Aston hurriedly emerged from Favenham's 
r trim She reported some fresh trouble in one of the 
uo'^ids cn the leg caused by the accident, which had 
utvtr ret properly healed There was some pain, and a 
m temperature. 

The unfavourable symptoms soon subsided. But as the 
bar of biood-poisonmg had been in Undorshaw'a miiid 
^rom the Wgmning, they led him to postpone, in any oaae, 

T iit arrangements that had been set on foot for Faveiriiani'bi 
d parture. During three or four days afterwasds h» 
httle or nothing of Melrose. But he and STiiiae Ailoii 
re weB aware that unusual things were gotng ooa in tht 
house Owing to the great thtefasess of the waQl, tW 
distance of Faversham's room front the aeene of aq<ih«i» 
and the vigilance of his nurse, who would aBo# Wa 
traffic whatever ^trough the front halt, the pettsni 
protected from the noise of w o r l ai y in the 
end praoticallly knew notUnd nf |he cjftmA m giiitf oUt 
Mdrose anpeued eveiy enai»f a# mmt, mit Iftm 
no hint ^ 

OlilihnMtsinnaiied^li^ 

«haw in llw ImA, ea Weaiur^ 

^Howfahef* 

* i HdUh; iMI 
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* B 4 good enough to give me ten minvtte— before you 
tee lb, Fa^eham/ 

The invitation could not have been leojre grand- 
mgnemah. Underehaw, coneumed edtli curioeity, 
accepted, Melrose led the way. 

But no sooner had they passed a huge lacquer screen, 
newly placed in position, and turned into the great corridor, 
than Undeishaw exclaimed in amazement. Melrose was 
striding along towards the south wing. Behind them, 
screened of!, lay regions no longer visible to anyone coming 
from the hall. In front, stretched a beautiful anSi stately 
galleiy, terminating in a pillared window, through which 
streamed a light to which both it and the gallery had been 
strangers for nearly a score of years. A mass of thick 
shrubbery outside, which had grown up close to the house 
and had been allowed for years to block this window 
together with many others on the ground floor, had been 
OOt sheer away. The effect was startling, and through 
the panes, freed from the dust and cobwebs of a generation, 
the blue distant line of the Pennines could be distinctly seen 
far away to the south-east. The floor of the gaHory was 
spteivd witii a fine matting of a faint golden hrovm, on 
which at intervals lay a few old Persian or Indian rugs, 
gjilloiliita panslUng of the walb was broken here and there 
or » gnaadob, delioKte woric of the aunt 
iilMMAoltiaMi^teUe; vliOe half-waj down, two Roae 
4* JBMtat ti^ert Bw o bead aaidt oHat, glowtiig in tha Jana 
mm. Ik WM a9l ■ pie iei ■ Ultb'oa^i^f— tha whola oon> 
Blfkh ft aiagolariy n&aad-^ oolonr htraty. 

Mthc— a bllw i d on# i i l a nrt y,fyiiaig at hiahwd. Ba 
tkh IMhHhaw’Vi oaBlipMplB; 

S^xdilMkaa vooiiMiid irtMthw ho ‘wwaailMMftf idhomad 

Img nuMm hgb ^ lb simile a 
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h» thmr open the door lie hod i|«ilociked the 
week before, end Undcnrahav etepped into e room no 
lees attractive than the gallezy ontode. A oazpet of old 
Pezeian, of a faded bine — a few eii^|»nets spaced along the 
walls — a few bookcases full of bo5ke old and new — a pillared 
French clock on the mantelpiece — a comfortable modern 
tofa, and some arm-chairs — branches of white rhodo* 
dendron m a great enamelled vase — and two oval 
portraits on the walla, a gentleman in red, and a gentleman 
III blue, both pastels by Latour — m some such way one 
mtglit have catalogued the contents of the ioom 4 Bot 
no cataioguo could have rendered its effect on Undershaw, 
a ho was not without artistic leanings of a mild k hid 
himself — an effect as of an old debt paid, an mjnatice 
nmedied, a beautiful creation long abused and dese* 
(rated, restored to itself. The room was at last what 
it had been meant to be , and after a huadred iad 
hfty years, tbe thought of its dead architect had fonad 
fruition. 

But this was not all. The garden door stood qpea, aad 
outside, aa he walked up to it, Undershaw saw a stsslA ol 
smooth grass, with groups of treea-^esorvivoai ff ».fHgSid. 
army— aaoirciuig it ; a blase of flowers ; aad hsyoiid tAs 
low pan^ wall of bchened stone, turn wUeh abo adflft 
thicket of yew aad laurel had been removed* the wialilll 
coiuie of the nver, seventy feet b^ow thg VewMV dhljlbd 
blue aadm a clear iky. Adeokdbaff dkmdoallm|p^ 
sad a table beside it^ aa ash*4li)p) add 
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Half an hour later J^aversham* aa&iatadilff lua iMiae, 
had limped along the corridor, and was sitting besjftl^the 
glass door in an utter yet not unpleasant bewilderment 
What on earth had made the strange old fellow take sucb 
an odd fancy to him ? He had had singularly htUe * spoil- 
ing * in his orphaned life so far, except occasionally from 
^ Uncle Mackworth.* The experience was disturbing, yet 
ejsrtainly not disagreeable. 

He must of course stay on fo:^ a while, now that such 
extrlbrdinary pains had been taken for his comfort. It 
would be nothing less than sheer ingratitude were he not 
to do so. At the same time, his temperament was cautious , 
he was ^ green youngster , and he could not but ask 
himself, given Mdrose's character and reputation, what 
ultenor motive there might be behind a generosity so 
ee^tric. 

Meanwhile Melrose, in high apint% and full of oom- 
plaisanco, now that the hated Undeniiaw had departed, 
walked up and down as usual, talking and amokmg. ][t 
was evident that the whole pieeeai of nnpieking his 
tmauies had put him m aglow of excitemeiat* The sadden 
Iggliiatptbn of hahit had acted with etcmiUating pow^, hie 
lydndt like hie home, had dtakea oS eome ol Its dust. Be 
^ lilM ahoul the inctuies and famitUBe he had unearthed ; 
lAii liigour peate^ lamUiiig 

tiwAiAirtii q| IIm ttain. in U 

e|piti|tikiiil niMlolflcaiii whieh Ipipl HivwhNtti aessindL 

' la 4* ai^ «f il^ harnmt, # 

*Oia jraa arili fiM.' 

^HeeltfwsIL Ifr aMi*a inthifdkHb' 
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' Mak» fiottd tiotei 4 iiV>^ 

Tiian<— UiidbEduiw*-My 8 yon 
inMtc some people.’ 

Faversliitoi langhed. 

' I don’t know a soul, either at Keswidt of Pengertli.’ 

' There have been some people inquinngj: alter yon.' 

Oh, young Tatham ? Tea, I knew him at Otiotd/ 

‘ And the women — ^who are the) ’ ’ 

Favonham explained. ^ 

'Miss Penfold seems to have recognised me hom 
i< 1 w 8 h«iw ’8 account. They are your nearest 
irenl they ^ ’ lie looked snuling at his host 

' 1 don’t know my neighbours * ’ said Melrosa» empha- 
ti ally * But as for that young ass Tatham, -*-adr him to 
(lau and see you.’ 

" B\ all means — if you suggist it.’ 

Melrose (huokled. 

But he won’t come, unleas he ktio«%l yaniifclyvjfllt 
>f the way. He and I are not on terms, thou|^ his momt 
md I are oouaws. 1 dare say Undarabaw ’i Md 
lie ’s thick with them The young man has baoii faiimliBih 
to me on one or two occastona. I shall hove to taio 
down. Be ’s one of your popuianty-huntiiig foobk tbnh 
yon aak him hj aO means if yon want him. 

(M>me to ioe you. Aak him Thursday. I dmO ho il 
Garbsk ior the 4 qr. Telihuiiao.’ 

He panaedt his dark eyebaOa, over wUeh Ao uMM 
had a tmk of Aowinff diai«i«iiaUy, «a%'hto ffMiMf; 
Aeniddsds— 

* Ai^ ask Ao nooMSi toow 1 Asu^l hflh *Ailh f Aif 


hnUi^ 


Hie oAn|M^ the Ay Aqr tiiOi t AlMHliit Ul| 
m loAai owAeAr isoM* Tho 
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iblnAam. But he merely said that he wwld mite 
to M8.*^Id. 

Two notes were accordingly despatched that evening 
from toe Tower : one to Puddon Castle, the Otlm to Green 
Oottaget Faversham had succeeded in writing them him- 
self ; and in the exhilaration of what seemed to him a 
much-quickened oonvalescence, he made artangemmitB the 
following morning to part with his nurse within a few 
days. ‘ Do as you like, in n^eration,’ said Undershaw,— 
* but no railway journey for a week or two.’ 



CHAPTER VII 


Mri.kose had gone to Carlisle^ The Cambrian iaiidacapci 
i<ir m a misty sunshine, the woods and fields steaming 
a u'ght of soaking rain. All the shades of Utlj 
siitomcr were melting mto each other; reaches of the 
ri\ >r gave back a silvery sk\’, while under the trees the 
shadow's slept. The mountains were indistinct, drawn in 
]>'iic blues and purples, on a background of lilac and 
IK ail. And all the vales * were druikiQ|^ in the 
btreams that poured from the heights. 

Tatham and his mother were walk^g th]xm|^ thf 
paik together. He was in liding-drcss, and^hii hocse 
awaited him at the Keswick gate. Lady Tatham hsrido 
lam was attired as usual in the plainest and oldeek of 
(lothes. Her new gowns, which she ordited from tbtti 
to time mechanically, leaving the whole designing of 
them to her dreaemaker, served her at Diiddon, in her own 
phrase, mainly * (or my maid to show the hoilMiM|Mt/ 
They lay in aoented drawers, folded hi ikm 

PAper, and a ttudd no leas ambitboi than her leBow lif 
a weli-dreasad miatieas kept moiimU wnleh ofirllillr 
This e m le mne as oldieie had grown wfm 
with y&m In hm yonth the indif lpli i eB «( n filf 
Wwtihd end arlMb oMhai hnd talniB lyp n fMl dlff 
^hivtinie. jt ^ 

to her. ^Hhnwni^, in hi^ hor and 
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IMiUilJittd »%ind more ftud more impatHAt ordinary 
oonv^ntioQs. 

*Toa are quite eore that Melrose will be out of the 
way ? ’ she asked her son as they entered oil tbMast stretch 
of their walk. 

* Well, you saw the letter * 

‘ No— give it me * 

He handed it She read it through attentively 

* Mr. Melrose asks me say that he will not be here 
He ii gomg over to the neighbourhood of Carlisle on 
budless, and cannot be home till ten o’clock at ni^ht.’ 

* He has the decency not to “ regret,” ’ said Lad} 
Tatham. 

* No. It IS awkward of course going At all ' — Tatham’s 
brow was a httle furrowed — * but I somehow think I ought 

. A 

' OL ^ ! ’ — wud bis mother. ‘ If he does play a tnck 
yx^ wm know ))ipw to meet it. It would be mj like bun 
to Mats trick,’ she adddi, thoughtfully. 

‘Motiiert’ said Tatham impetuoosly, ‘was Mdioee 
tfVsr in love with you T ’ 

He iDoloated boyishly as hs spoke. Lady Tatham hxdced 
tip staxtied. A faint red appeared m her cheeks ebo. 

* I btlisve he supposed himself to bo. 1 knew him woiy 
msB, and 1 nui^t— poaaibW— have scaepted him— bvtilwt 
noBM infomatwn oanw*^ my ksowledige. Then, later 
'Ml laigilf I titink to punish ma, he naailj aiweaadad in 


atHkmiSag my joungat awtet— jronr Aamt BdWL I stood 
ib[hib««y. Ha katas ma> of eonmo. I tUak ha |gfciiad. 
Ik jSaaa daya ha mii assy diSsnal. BatkiapJhairf 
liJ NW warn ahaaya a i i nda aa fc ind frtliaHy tt# 


ti davomadSifaTlUiigrihe.'^ 
y#i aaptfiiag mnn^ Hhaiy. 
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‘Dearest, as I shoulfl aaki He did nqr IfotlM me 
injury ? * 

Under tlie shadow of the woods the yesiBg man threw 
his arm rossid her shoulders, looking down upon her with 
A proud tenderness. 

‘ None. I escaped ; and I won all along the Kne. 1 
i\a 8 neither to be pitied — ^nor he,* die added slowly — 
' though I dare say he would put down his later mode of 
l.fe to me.* 

‘ As if any woman could ever have put up with him I * 

Lady Tathani’s expression showed a mind drawn badk 
into the past. 

* When I first saw him, he was a magnificent onatore. 
Fir several years, 1 was dazzled by him. Then when 
I— and others — ^brokc with him, he turned his back on 
Knghnd and went to live abroad. And gradually he 
quarrelled with everybody who had ever known iittL* 

* But you never did care about him. Mother ! * erted 
Tatham, outraged by the mere notion of any looh thing. 

*No—never.* There was a deliberate emflMMii on 
the words. The smile that foUowed wasslif^t hntpQjgttAni, 

‘ 1 knew that, still more plainly, when, « moniki tUm 
1 ceased to see him yonr father came along.* ^ 

Tatham, who had drawn her hand within hit amit !aM 
his own upon it lor a momeiit ^ Be was in tha happy 
position of a eon in whom filUl a&etion wpiiiiiilii M 


enkncod piety, Iwt the opovfeaiieoim taol^ 

His mother had been an far hia heil Utui t nOMl dhnmli 
he mpljy ipotaiof Ua ji^hm l|iiohaMl iiOoilOfhIM 
him^ ll^ inpeeinihA Ml ly Mi ooiMlIilriiMlm 


wHwanle toll nf vldnv dMUng fhn Imyiih jNmI nf%||r « 

h on ontfh Him ifeyHhMM 

hi nni 
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kxmwil tlieiii without atiut; and in thair ahieiioe he 
womihl bai^e been merely the trivially prospeicua ybnng 
ttuui that he no doubt appeared to the Radical orators of 
the neighbourhood. 

The wood thinned. They emerged from it to see the 
Helvellyn range lying purple under a south-west sky, and 
Tatham’s grey mare waiting a hundred yards away. 

* You have my note ? * 

Tatham tapped his breast pocket. 

Bather ! ' 

* Ail right — go along ! ' Lady Tatham came to a halt. 
^ And, Harry— -don’t call too often ! Is this the third 
visit this week ? ’ 

* Oh, but the others were such little ones ! ’ he said 

eagerly. 

‘ Don’t try to go too quick.’ The tone was serious. 

* Too quick ! I make no way at all,’ he protested, his 
Ipdkckmding. 

Tktham rode i^owly along the Darra, thv little river 
yMA darted his own land and made its way at last into 
tlMt wbioh iowed beneath the Tower. He was going to 
ngiliill, but on his way be was to call at Qteen Cottage 
and tidivor a note from his mother. 

8i Ikod seen a goo| deal of Lydia Penlold during the 
wndkAsiaee her first appearance at Duddon. The two 
iMMin hid hem induced to lunch Ihfm onoa or twioe ; 
thgth hid^heen a picnic iatlie voedi: mi for 

hfawMlL hi anile of Us mothiiraaMlM^ he Iheiisdit hohed 
| (Wi mum to taSk. Oaom 

wiifci’Wiii «§> 

mailoiirHa ffcitfliiF*! 'noBlilhMMi s^ dawNi omAv naanii af 
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produced ttiem, wlucli was all he caxed for. Qu 
he had called to offer them a key which wouU admit 
then pony-carriage to some of the private drives of the 
park, wild enchanted ways which led up to the very eastern 
heart of Blenoathra. That was not quite so socoessfol, 
because both Lydia and her mother were out* and his 
call had been made chiefly on Susan; who had been even 
queerer than usual. After taking the key* she had let it fall 
absently into a waste-paper basket, while she talked to 
lum about Ibsen , and he had been forced to rescue it 
luixiself. lest Lydia should never know of his yuat. On 
all other occasions he had found Lydia, and she had been 
charming — always charming^but as light and inaccessible 
as mountain birds. He had been allowed to see the drawing 
she was now busy on— the lavmes of Blencathra^ caught 
hidcways through a haze of light, edge beyond edge* 
distance behind distance . a brave attempt on the 
artist's part at poetic breadth and selectioii. flh# had 
much worried about the * valuea,' whatever they 
might be. ' They 're quite vilely wrong! ’ she had isid» 
impatiently* * and I don’t know how to get them righl«^ 
And all he could do was to stand like an oaf and adc Inpr 
to explain. Nor could he ^nore the fact— eo new eUd 
etringe to a princeling I— 4hal her perpkxitiea were mom 
mteiesling to her than his vioit. v 

Yet of oonsos Tatham had haa lira natwcal oosMOlil arf 
huaaeU, libs any aoKattal yooag pan* in tim flim 
Fimpeioiis liis. Bt uM aoepatomed ta bo mpSii op; 

r* — r r^TT ^*nrrfni[ 

^ribethar aa tlm y ss H M i amilar of lloddsm m aen 
mnsHg! bie eouali^ oteibhm sam lEha Emeoal fmoibhiimdi^ 
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iNK*]i 4 W 4 « proud of hh health and Aootmg 

tihe ateady lowering of his golf haxkdioap* Eb was 
peoud hbo of oertam practioal aptitudes he possessed, and 
MMsId soon allow no one to interfere with httne-harfiy to 
sMie him— m the management of his estate. He liked 
BiOthing better than to plan the rebuildmg of a farm, or 
a set of new cottages. He was a fair architect, 6f a rough 
and ready sort, and a decent thatcher and bncldayer. 
All the older workmen on |he estate had taught him 
something a^ one time or another ; and of these yarious 
handicralta he was boyishly vain. 

None of these qualiiicationB, however, gave him thi 
smallest ooniidence m himself, with regard to Lydia 
Penfold. Ever amce he had first met her, he had 
sealised in her the existence of standards just as free 
as lus own, only qiute different. Other girls wished to be 
oonrted ; or they courted him. Miss Penfold gave no sign 
that she wished to be courted ; and she oertamly had never 
courted anybody Many pretty girls assert theuiaelves 
tor 0 kiiid of calculated or rude audacity, as though to say 
t^t gantleneis and civility are not for the likes of Hum 
IqMlia was aheaya^fentle— kind, at least — even wheia^she 
at yon. Unless she got upon her * ideas.’ Then 
I h a an -s he could hsiimngne a liltie, and grow 
nehSMitil ■■ she had^at Buddon that day, talking of the 
mm of wonmn. Bui neither bir gsntleneoB 


wsheasenoe teemed to havn aw towduiia 

lijgli d her. livud for hewtt : 
nidfhhhMdi hi tsiy selfish ssuse^ fisk it vras |yh|hi tihsfi she 
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It be meacpesieiioe, it augbt be eometiibig bItMl. 
But et any fate, if she wm to be bribed, it miwt be with 
goods of another kind. 

As to himself, be only knew tbat from his first sig^t of 
her at the Hunt Ball, she had filled his thoughts. Her 
delicate pale beauty, lit by those vivacious eyes ; so quiet, so 
femmme, yet with its suggestian of Amething unoonqiter- 
able, moving in a world apart : — he could not define it in 
any such words ; but there it was, the attraction, the lute^ 
^omethmg difficult ; something dehgh^ ! A, dear woman, 
a » i.>inan to be loved ; and yet, a thorn hedge sanonndmg 
bvr — ^kow else can one put the eternal chaOenge, the 
eternal chase ? 

But as three parts of love is hope, and hope k real^ 
the mother of invention, Tatham, though full of anxie^i 
waa also, like General Trochu, full of plans. He had that 
morning made his mother dispatch an invitation to one of 
^hc great painters of the day ; a man who ruled the bsantise 
of the moment en SuUan ; painted whom be would ; 
when he would ; and at what price he would. But whib 
those who were dying to be painted by him moat eftsa 
wait for years, and put up with manners none too ptMtdk 
there were others who avenged them : womau, a fsWt VU|y 
few woman, whom the great man, stmngs to say, alfkid 
to paint, and sifted in vain* Budt women were 
women of a eertaia age; none el ywsr mk ibilfclid 
heautke. And Iia4y Tatham wfi enq of thi^ tl p paul 
artkfc hmA hjiggH bf JM 

aoinsday,tdismni^l|l|itbsli^^ 
bum ti f i r CBnlmh uktdit^hadMb 

^uuuf wup 

€v 
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li6«v for a week’s visit ; and Tathamkad in his pocket a 
note from Lady Tatham to Mrs. Penfold requesting the 
pleasure of her company and that of her two daughters at 
dinner, to meet Mr. Louis Delorme, the day after his arrival. 

And all this, because, at a mention of the illustrious 
name, Lydia had looked up with a flutter of enthusiasm. 

* You know him ? Ifbw lucky for you ! He ’s wonierfvl ’ 
X? Oh, no. How should I? 1 saw him once in the 
distance«-he was giving away prizes. I didn’t get one — 
alack ! That ’s the nearest I shall ever come to him.’ 

Tatham chuckled happily as he thought of it. 

* She shall sit next the old boy at dinner, and she shall 
talk to just as much as she jolly well pleases. And 
of course he ’ll take to her, and ofler to give her lessons— 
or paint her-— or something. Then we can get her over 
-"dots of times ! ’ 

Still dallying with these simple plains, Tatham arrived 
at Green Cottage, and tying up his horse went in to 
deliver his note. 

He had no looner ratered the little drive then ho uw 
Itfdift under a laburnum tree on riie lawn. Hat in hand, 
the wniBng jouth approached bar. She wa> aewing, 
mending houae<lman, which ahe quietljr pat 
greet him. Thetu wm a book before lur ; a 
• IttallgtpQetiy, he thought. She slipped it among the foMe 
' ap Uaen. 

Be urndd a«t fInMer Unudd that Ua ppfUMUiiie di»- 
tubed lUu c ot ^ po a nr e in the Jeaub She jup eeidenljp 

|l||Kt4»Me him; ebe waagntefaj^auelMaviraili 

ha diiii^isd in dina witli ladv tm 

afMriLf she MM in ika aaA adlMiiwd Mi 

IfWUi' ' Bu w tu uqr luttu 4 bu^ 

dlilkMNkiss hi asMSwaiBkig^ tka eagpiit 
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ht knew very well there was nothing of the kmd, NevOif 
mindi These was an inner voice in him that kept xeaaeimiig 
him all the time ; telhng him to be patient ; to go at it 
There was no other fellow in the way, anyhow ! 
}(< had a joyous sense of all the opportunities to come, the 
summer days, the open country, the resources of Duddon. 

With his hand on his horse^s nock, ahd loath to ride away, 
1 < told her that he was on his way to the Tower to call on 
f iversham. 

Oh, but we *re coming too, Mother and I ! * she said, 
1 ^urpiise. *Mr. Faversham sent us a note. I don’t 
h 111 VO he ought to have two sots of visitors just yet.* 
Tatham too vv as surprised. * How on earth Pavexriiam 
iblc to entertain anybody, I can’t think * Underahaw 
Id me last week he must get him away, as soon as 
possible, into docent quarters. He doesn’t get on very 
^ ist * 

* He ’s been awfully ill ! ’ said Lydia, with a soft oonoem 
tij her voice, which made the splendid young fellow beeidA 
1 r envious at once of the invalid. * Well, goodRije I for 
the moment. We have ordered the pony in half an hour/ 

* You'll see a queer place , the piggery that oid WlMp 
hves m ’ You didn’t know Favenham — tUnle yen 
*^wd-4MfoKe that day of the woadmtV He InrilHl 
down on her ^m the saddle. 

’ Not the kaet I led a horrid pang 
I didn’t warn him of that UB !* 

’ Any daesot bike ought to have managidl 0 

i^ght,* yip^]||i>|i|i^^ aestnidty# * el IsaiMi ||a ll|i 
■ni 4p«»it vnij « the auMMT.* 

Itfdiv wM mptollie^ ^ Si iiiiii 

hSLfaiki^ Wh Um li flM. 

wwiwi <t> t^ii*H 
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v/itk ]|]0 beavw on/ as slis watoked the diaappsaring lione* 
man, and went back for a while to her needlework, and 
cogitation. 

That she was flattered and touched, that die liked him 
-*-the kind, courteous boy^that was certain. Must she 
really assume anythmg else on his part— take his advances 
seriooily— check them— put up restrictions- make herself 
disagreeable 7 Why 7 Daring her training m London^ 
Lydia had drunk of the modem sprmg like other girls. 
She had been brought up in a small old-fashione^ way, 
by her foolish little mother, and by a father— a stupid, 
honourable, affectionate man— whom she had loved with 
a half tender, half rebeUious affection. There had been 
no education to speak of, for either her or Susy But 
the qualities and gifts of remoter ancestors had appeared 
in them— to the bewilderment of their parents. And when 
after her father's death Lydia, at nineteen, had insisted 
on entmng the Slade School, she had passed through 
|nM years of rapid development. At bottom, her 
Mpaperament always remained, on the whole, conservative 
and critical ; the temperament of the humorist, in whole 
bna^the old loyalties still lie warm. But that remarkable 
in the whole podtaon and outlook of wmnen which 
Ipi MMdsed the last half century naturally worked open 
mm as npan others. Eor such persons as Lydia it has 
Iddlddiiprity and Joy to a woman^s life, without the few 
Md 4ii^g|anisatioa»c^ wh^ attend He eitieiiier forms. 
ImAa flisy, attending lectores at Umveiiify OoSege, 
kmmrn a Saflngist, Lydia, atuarbed in Urn pkammaa 
’’lind pitrf oI her artistio upon Ikmsaftnti 

di a asave dMy TTffftt- of jmmAiimif* 

" Hal idhi idaiwit ||ir itadiial9aaia)**>tlwll ^ Mm 

Mi ia Ui may wan dMdaiaH 
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very well suffice. On the whole, io her own ease, Am 
aspired to make them suffice. 

But not in any cloistered world. Women who lived 
merely womanish lives, without knowledge of and com- 
radeship with men, seemed to her limited and parochial 
creatures. She was impatient of her sex, and the nanowneas 
of her sex's sphere. She dreamed of a broadly human, 
practical, disinterested relation between men and women, 
based on the actual work of the world ; its social, artistic, 
mtellectual work ; all that has made civilisation. 

We women are starved'— she thought— ' because 
Dien Will only marry us— or make playthings of us. But 
the world is only just— these last years— open to us, as ft 
has been open to men for thousands of generations. We 
want to taste and handle it for ourselves ; as men do. 
Why can’t they take us by the hand— a few of us— teach 
us, confide in us, open the treasure-house to us ?— and 
let us alone ! To be treated as good fellows I— that 's 
all we ask. Some of us would make such fratohy wty a 
—and such excellent friends t 1 vow 1 should mat# a 
good friend ! Why shouldn't Lord Tatham try t * 

And letting her work fall upon the grass, she eat smtHag , 
and thinking, her pale brown hair blown back hf tha winil« 
In her simple gre>' dress, which showed the ripphag hcaftf # 
c'very line, she was like one of thear innumeial^a aagrift Of 
virtues, by arliito illustrious or forgotten, which thm^ 4|ia 
golden twilight of an Italian church : drawing haakwCha 
curtains ola Doga; hovering in rpiiat sldei; «|pi,wMng 
the Aiittunriation USk one side of a gmai 
the ahri||hiag Madonna oi| lha athsf. Thaas 
(ta^ in fm mAf piaft aitrlha maft t fmrn mmm at Mm 

tkiMi * 

IjM 
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the Italy of Leonazdo, It was their harmony, their oheer- 
folness, their touch of something universal^ that were 
tonaeihow reproduced in this English girl, and that made the 
seexet of her charm. 

She went on thinking about Tatham. 

Presently she had built a castle high in air ; she had 
worked it out — how she was to make Lord Tatham 
clearly understand, before he had any chance of pro- 
posing (if that were really in the wind, and she were 
not a mere lump of conceit), that marrymg was not her 
line ; but that, as a friend, he might rely i/|)on bor 
Anything — ^in particular — that she could do to help him 
to a wife, short of offering herself, was at his service 
She would be eyes and ears for him ; she would tell him 
things be did not in the least suspect about the sex. 

But as to marrying ! She rose from her seat, stretchmg 
her arms towards the sky and the blossoming trees, in that 
haU^wild gesture whi^ so truly expressed her. IfftECjdag 
mddop that vast house and all those possessions , 
wse piles of money ; those comity relatioDs, and that 
web of inherited custom which would lay its Rosily ocm- 
pillskm on Talham's wife the very instant he had married 
har ^«-lt was not to be thought of for a moment I She, 
tht artist, with art and the world before her; aim with 
|bar soul in her own keepmg, and all the beauty of and 
and ftreaxu to be had for the asking, to make heceeU 
bemd slaws of Ouddon— of that formidably hsautifal. 
tbirt lend* fastidious mother l—ond of all the cesnaipniai 
aid i^phimiialia that Bhasaw 

^pending weelv cm tha 

mfSaf anilesriy an siiipid fmfkp opmug b a a s am, 
sdnid^ |KM)d|||^ haaaa psitiiis^ with the 

In iRM kitinS^ IM* ^ 

mM dLm, mM ^•n WWad ^ IIS lieaMfiSiHL 
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No— no — no! — a tliousand txmses, No! Not though hor 
mother implored her, and every creature in Cumbria 
and the univeiBe thought W stark staring mad. No - 
for her own sake first ; but, above all, fox Lord Tatham'a 

Bike. 

Whereat she repentantly reminded herself that after 
all, if she despised the world and the flesh, theni was no 
nf'td to give herself ainH lor certainly Harry Tatham was 
t^iving proof —stronger proof, indeed, of doing the same ; if 
It \^ere really his intention to offer his handsome person, 
iiid hiR no less handsome possessions to a girl as insigni- 
fir at as herself. Custom had not staled Atm. And thm 
nas his mother too ; who, instead of mpping the s3ly 
l>usino8s in the bud, and carrying the foolish young man 
t) London, was actually aidmg and abetting — sending 
gracious invitations to dinner, of the most unnecessary 
description. ^ 

What indeed could be more detached, more romantic— 
apparently — than the attitude of both Tatham and hit 
mother towards their own iminezise advantages ? 

Yes. But they were bom to them; they had had 
time to get used to them. * It woukl taka me half a 
lifetune to find out what they mean, and another bidf 
to diBOover what to do with them/ ^ 

* And, if one takes the plaoe, ought one wt to earn 
thewagest Lady Ththam site looee to all lar s^giildal^ 
aooms frodci^ won^t call, e«^ b a saars, has aavar baaa 
known to take lha chair at a matting. But S dharid aaft 
that shiifciiig. Bitheriefuaslhag^^ at 
of all tha gaoMt in tim wurldt iai«l|y» mmfy tii W/M 
Bouniifalgmimiithadaiifatt 1 WtlwlM«adw«ftiF 

OL.-.. ■»- * - * 

wuu wum sawama laa aamaiir ai» maHsg eyia sat m 
gvaak * Bafrfli foiifiit if t eo^ft*^nai mm Ika 

inaat MML 1 Aaidfl ant w udili Jw ImiiflilaiA Aihl 
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em gBt ifilhoiit him perfectly ! I don't wnnt^ to marry 
But 1 do^I do want to be friends 1 ' 

* Lydia ! Mother says yon^ be late if yon don’t get 
ieady»* said a voice from the porch. 

' Why, 1 am ready ! I have only to pat on my hat/ 

* Mother thought you’d change/ 

* Then Mother was quite wrong. My btst cotton frock 
is good enough for any young man 1 ' laughed Lydia. 

Susan descended the garden steps. She was a much 
thinner and dimmer version of her sister. One seemed to see 
her pale cheeks, her dark eyes and hair, her smafl mouth, 
through mist, like a Whistler portrait. She moved very 
quietly, and her voice was low, and a little dragging. The 
young vicar of a neighbouring hamlet in the fells, who 
admired her greatly, thought of her as playing * melan- 
choly' — ^in the contemplative Miltonic sense — to Lydia's 
* mirth/ She was a mystery to him : a mystery he would 
have liked to unravel. But she was also a mystery to h^ 
family. She shut herself up a good deal with her books ; 
she had written two tragedies in bbak verse ; and she 
held feminist views, vague yet heroe. She was apparently 
indiilerent to men, much more so than Lydia, who frankly 
p mi ened their society^ that of her own sex ; but Lydia 
liptiiced that if the vicar, Mr. Weston, did not call for 
a node, Susan would ingeniously invent some device or 
mher lor peremptorily loduoing him to do so. It wss 
mlaiitood in the fsmily, that while Lydia enjoyed hie, 
SiiiMi only endured it. AB the same she wss a good 
dad spoilt. She breahfasted in bed, which Mrs. Penlidd 
nevet of doing ; Lydia mended her stocUngs, 

aidionawedimritriage and Inttoas; wink Mm. Fenlold 
ipwl tiriae thft,ltBse and money on Snasn's wandiobe 
sha did oK XpdiaV These om m mmm whah* 
0111 let any ei inasemniugeneei ; nea wimmi nine wenan 
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live together, one ol iheai luui only to sit stiH. to make tlie 
others her slaves, Hm Peiifold iotilid her reward in the 
belief that Susan was a genius and woidd some day astonish 
the world ; Lydia had no silbh illusion ; and yet it would 
have given her a shock to see Susan mending her own 
stockingB. 

Susan approached her now languidly, her hand to her 
brow. Lydia looked at her severely. 

' I suppose, you have got a headache ? * 

‘ A little.’ 

‘ That ’s because you will go and write poetry directly 
aft< riunchk Why. it would even give me a headache I * 

* I had an idea,’ said Susan plaintively. 

' What does that matter T Ideas ’ll keep. You have 
jubt to make a note of them — ^put salt on thdir tails — and 
then go and take a walk. Indigestion, my dear — which is 
the plain English for your headache — ^is very had for ideas. 
What have you been doing to yomr ooUar ? * 

And Lydia took hold of her sister, straightening her 
( oDur. pinning up her hair, and generally putting her to 
n^hts. When the operation was over, she gave a HMe 
p it to Susan’s cheek and lamed her. 

' You can come with us to Threliall. that would take 
%our headsohe away ; and I don’t mind the back seat^’ 

' 1 wasn’t asked.* said Susan with dignity. * I shall go 
lor a walk by myself. I want to think.’ 

Lydia received the intioiation lespeetluUy. merely 
recoomieiiding her sister to keep out ol tibe mm ; ami waa 
hun^iig ittto the house to fetch her hel whsm SumH 
detained her, 

’ Waa that ]i>id fatiump who came fust ^ 

Itwas,’ lydia laced her simar»hoif|| If 
Imiv ZitlbmL ^WeematttedieeimM 
wmk: 
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* Be liA0 been here nearly every other day for a fortnight/ 
iftid Susan, with feminine exaggeration. * It is becoming 
so marked that everybody talks.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t help it,* said Lydia defiantiy* ‘ We are 
not a convent ; and we can hardly padlock the gate.’ 

* You should discourage him — ^if you don’t mean to 
marry him.* 

* My dear, 1 like him so ! ’ cried Lydia, her hands behind 
her, and tossing her fan head. " Marrying ' — ^I hate th< 
word.’ 

‘ He cares — and you don’t,* said Susan slowly, ‘ that 
makes it very unfair — to him.’ 

Lydia frowned for a moment, but only for a moment. 

* I’m not encouraging bim, Susy ! — not m the way you 
mean. But why should 1 drive him away, or be rude to 
him ? 1 want to put tlungs on a proper footing — so that 
he ’ll understand.’ 

* He *8 going to propose to you,’ said Susan bluntly. 

* Well, then we shall get it over,* said Lydia, reluctantly 
* And you don't imagine that such a golden youth will 
trouble about such a tniie for long. Think of aU the other 
things he has to amuse him. Why, if 1 broke my heart, 
you know 1 should still want to paint/ she added, flippantly. 

* I ’d give a good deal to see you break your heart ! ' 
said the tragedian, her dark eyes kindling^^ you 'd be 
just splendid t ’ 

* Thanks, awfully ! Thm ’s the pony/ 

Susan bald her. 

* Tim *iux«aBy going to the Tower? ’ 

*|aai. It ’a mean of ma. Wbmi you hatu a man, you 
o^lplIuHtogotoUalM^ Bui I caaH it, I*iuap 
evikM.* 

* fWb Ww Mr. •■il W i i M i S—Ii . 

ill**. A » ^ A. 
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‘ Goon !— let me go.' ^ 

Sumo let her go, tad then stood e while, ebeoebed, look* 
mg at the mTBteriona Tower. Her power of vimalieetion 
was ttocannily stiong ; it smoonted almost to second sight. 
Mic seemed to be in the Tower— in one of its looked and 
'iiinttercd rooms ; to lie looking at a young man stretched 
(m a sofa— a wuaid*Iike figure in a black cloak sttmding 
III <ii— and in the dooif ay, Lydia entering, bringing tiie 
light on her fair hair. . . . 



CHAPTER Vni 


Tjltbam had to open the gate of Threlfall Park for hipeelf. 
The lodge beside it, of the same date and architecture as 
the house, had l(»g ceased to be inhabited. The gate 
was a mbstantial iron affair, and carried a plaeard, peremp- 
torily directing the person entering to close it behind him. 
And on either side of it, the great wall stretched away 
with which, some ten years before this date, Melrose, at 
iaeredible cost, had sorroonded the greater part of his 
property, in consequence of a quarrel with the local hunt, 
nod to prevent its members from riding over his land. 

TaihMn, having carefully shut the gate, rode slowly 
through ^ park, casting a curious and hostile eye over 
therigosof parcimonioua neglect which it presented. Sheep 
Md cattle were feeding in part of It; partofitwasstaacUng 
ter Itey : eat everywhere the fences were ruinous, and the 
itldSffiaaNP^ It waa,Tathamkiiew,letottttovariouB 
iMlk iamwrs, who used it as they jdeaaed. As to the 
iNodi vhleh atoddad it, * the man must be a simpla fool 
aihaciNddlofe them get into such a stale I* Xltham prided 
ItiaHif hugely on the admiiaUe fcnetiy with which the 
liiii tMte of HMdlbsAitt bk onn nMittf ma miinnii! 
Bkk Am 1 m fiki A ffvjfnx m § mriMA itditttst, t 
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Only oDoe before in hie life bad he been within the Park 
—on one of the huiita of bit boyhood, the famona oooasion 
when the fox, started on the other aide of the rhrer^ had ' 
made straight for Threlfall, and, the gate dosing the private 
footbridge having been, by a most unusual ohanoe, left 
open, had slipped thereby into the park, with the hounds 
in full cry after him. The hunt had momentarily paused, 
and then breaking loose from all control had dashed through 

yard of the Home Farm in joyous pursuit, while the 
enraged Melrose, who w'lth Dixon and another man had 
rushed out with sticks to try to head them back, hi4 to 
X onfinc himself and his followers to manning the endosure 
round the house,— impotent spectators of the splendid run 
through the park, which had long remained famous in 
f urabnan annab. Tatham was then a lad of fourteen, 
mounted on one of the best of pomes, and he well remem- 
b>red the mad gallop which had carried him past the Tower, 
and the tall figure of its furious master. The tkw 
malicious triumph of the moment ran thiwugh his pidisai^ 
Again as he thought of it. 

A short-lived triumph indeed, as far as the himt Wii 
concerned ; for the buikiing of the ten-foot waD hiA 
followed, and Melrose’s final bioadi with the gently of lil 
county. Never sinee had Tatham set foot in the QgiAb 
demesne ; and he examined every Isatiiie of il with tk* 
most bvdy inleieet. The diln>idated buSdiiifi ei fhe 
Home Ptam teminded him of a kwsttib bl^^ 
umant ageinst hsi kndlerd, in wUoli n Mttiy if meah epi 
tanaesena qm tli«i nazt of Mdioieu ftaemide a doansa 


bean edhe ta ifdlji 
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umjrofhifl ftSaiiB cotdd only be aecoxmted fot by the 
<k)i](ibiiiatioii in him of miserly dislike of spending, with 
a vfolent self-will. Instances, however^ had been known 
w|ien to get Ilia own way, 01 gain a sinister advantage 
othr an opponent, Melrose had been willing to spend 
extravagantly. 

After passing the farm, Tatham pressed on eagerly 
expecting the first sight of the house. The dense growth of 
shrub and creeper, which had been allowed to grow up 
around it, the home according to the popular legend of 
uncanny multitudes of owls and bate, tickled imagi)j|ation 
and Tatham had often brought a field-glass to bear upon the 
house from one of the neighbouring hills. But as he turned 
the last comer of the drive, he drew up his horse in 
amazement. 

The jungle was gone ^ — and the simple yet stately archi 
tectuxe of the house stood revealed in the summer sun 
diiae. In the west wmg indeed, the windows were sUil 
guttered, and many of them overgrown with ivy ; but 
tim dingy thickete of laurel and yew were everywhere shorn 
•way; and to the east all the windows stood free and 
open. Moreover two men were at work in the front garden, 
cfeirihg the flagged paths, traced in the eighteenth century, 
firom encumbrance, and laying down turf in a green dzele 
mto of the small elanuoal fountains that stood on 
aitiNt aide of the approach. 

^ What on aarth is the old villain np to now ? ' wap the 
tpPNaml oomment of the 

Was it aiiiHtellM advent of a goeal^^ 
thihlmd wion^aach ehangoi y 
of fieflenNip, ati^ 

MdtfeMaia 'i iMa ii ti r nn po Inld Mm Thliunm who 
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'Well. BackhouM, jM'te making a fine doatance 

hero!' 

‘ Ayet It '8 took vm days, yoar lordship. Bat to 're 
about through, — wi' this aUe howiwer.' He pointed to 
'he east wing. 

* One can see now what a jolly old pljsee it is/ said 
Tat ham, pausmg m the gateway to surrey the scene. 

Backhouse grinned responsively. 

' 1 do believe, my lord. Muster Melrose hissel is pleased. 

•rtood a lang while lookin' at it this morning, afore he 
siarted oot.' 

Well, no one can deny it 's an improvement ! ' laughed 
1 iihim, as he walked towards the house. 

Dixon had already opened the door. Slave and faeto^ 
t la of Melrose as he was, he shared the oommon lik i ng cd 
! ac neighbourhood for young Lord Tatham. Two ol his 
( ^others were farmers on the Duddon estate ; and one ol 
aem owed his recovery from a dangerous and hbseiive 
1 ness to the fact that, at the critical mome p t , 
l..i<j brought over a specialist from Leeds to see hiiii« pajdng 
all expenses. These things — and others be8idMh*TOS)l 
reflected in the ratheor tremulous smile with whkh Oinsnt 
reuuvod the visitor. 

* Mr. Favemkam expects me T ' 

* Aye, aye, my ksed/ flm oH man quWdyW the Wy 

t hrough the ^ont haU, more foieUy than Tatham's eoiMlgr 
uked. He had time to notios, however, the domed and 
^^cotatod oeiiiiif, the da mi f s il in a nt e^fiaee» with^jlo 
medaUioM and im|MBam of Sienme »ii^ aooqde d 
bold ■Ititiw Mm: and m m i l a i l t 

^bie, rmliog mt i f l i imwa i m <ma Ml 
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man, fevealix^ a face tAat ^worked witn namiy 
tapmsad axcitement, and explained tliat the fynialiing 
and anaaigement had been only completed that iky. It 
had taken them eight days, and Barclay's men mre only 
inat gone, 

Tatham frankly expressed his surprise and admiration. 
The whole gallery and both of its terminal windows had 
now been cleared. The famous series of rose-coloured 
tapestries, of which Undershaw had seen the first specimens 
had been hung at intervals throughout its length ; and 
from the stores of the house had been brought out more 
carpets, more cabinets, mirrors, pictures, fine eighteenth 
century chairs, settees, occasional tables, and what not. 
Hastily as it had been done, the brilliance of the effect was 
great. There was not, there could not be, the beauty that 
comes from old use and habit— from the ordered life of 
generations moving among and gradually adapting to itself 
a number of lovely things. Tatham brought up amid the 
^llfmrtoundings of Duddon was scornfully conscious of the 
beio-4-brac element in the show, as he stood contemplating 
Metme's latest performaDce. NevwrtlielosB a fine taate 
had preaidod both at the original selection of the things 
tUHrarn, and at the arrangsment of them in the stately 
IpdiMy, which Ik^ hannoniaed and diaplayed them. 

* lion 'a noira tbmg yo' see. my lord, that hasna baM 
IWW f this hoaaa-^4or yaata and yaaa ! ' said Dixon, 
yamtiBg a ahaky finger at the oalunsts on eithm aide, 
la aoom o’ them haa bean f their paeldng-caaea em 
1 aaa samandwr. an* tha oarpeta railed np aw deep in 
v IjbHh And tMIto’e nett a thing been nnpnched now i’ 
S l» h n n raiteil*.i»iWMo*t’diiaAnn‘lit.*» e a rah e M , The 
IMB. eanitd it.aw not o' tta* deer painted to tta far 
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oonMiUk hear a sound* An* jeatarday Kuiitsr MeliOiO 
and Master Favenham— wa tarowt him in wheeled 
chw, yo’ unnenrtan*— fixed up alot o’ things togetiber. We 
havna nailed doon th* matting yet» for fear o* t’ noieei 
But Master Favenham says noo he won’t mind it.’ 

' Is Mr. Faversham staying on some time 7 ’ 

‘ I canno say, my lord, I *m sure/ was the oautious reply. 
' But they do say ’at he ’s not to tak’ a journey for 
a while yet.' 

Tatham’s curiosity was hot within him, but his very 
dislike of Melrose restrained him from indulging it. He 
followed Dixon throng the gallery in silence. 

There was no one in the new sitting-room. But outaidey 
on some newly laid grass, Tatham perceived the invahd 
on a deck-chair, with a table holdmg books and cigarettes 
beside lum. 

Dixon had departed. Faversham offered cigaietstim 

* Thank you,’ said Tatham, ’ 1 have my own.’ 

And he produced his case with a smile, handing it to 
Faversham. 

’A drink?’ 

Tatham deelittfd again. As he sat there Uf 

hat on the hack of his head« and his ruddy, good^hmSMIgwl 
face beaming on his oompsnioii, it did not oeeor to Flovne* 
sham thit Tatham was thereby refnsiiif the *inlt* M 
enemy. 

’ThiqFll hfing eome tea when Xm nod Ifim BpilM 
eonm,’ said Fmoshanu ^ 

Tatham nod de d, then gsmoed harnfmAify* 

*I told 16 m Fmtfeld thoM IM |mi i» 
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black and white of hia eyes, haii, and con^lezion, 
and to the thinness of his long frame, so that Tatham, who 
Itranld hare said before seeing him that he remi^mbered 
hfan perfectly, found himself looking at him from time 
to time in surprise. As to his surroundings, Faversham 
appeared not only willing but anxious to explain. 

* It ’s a queer business,’ he said frankly. ’ I can assure 
you I never asked for anything, never wished for any- 
thing of the sort. Everything was arranged for me to go 
to Keswick — ^to a home there-^when — ^this happened.* 

' When old Melrose broke out ! * Tatham threw back 
his head and gurgled with laughter. * 1 suppose you Imow 
that nobody but yourself has ever had bite or sup in this 
house for twenty years, unless it were some of the dealers, 
who— they say— come occa^onally. What have you done 
to him ? Tou *ve cast a spell on him ! ’ 

Faversham replied again that he had done nothing, and 
was as much pussled as anybody. 

*My mother was afraid you would be anything but 
comfortable,’ said Tatham. *Bhe knows this gentleman 
of old. But she didn’t know your powers of soothing the 
savage breast I However, you have only to say the word, 
and we shall be delighted to take you in for as long as you 
like.’ 

* Ohi 1 must slay here now,’ said Faversham decidedly. 
^Ons couldn’t be ungrateful for what hae been done. 
But mj beet thanks to I#dy Tatham all the same. I hope 
||iif get over to see her some 

* Tou mnati of course. Dixontslbinsihembacasiiige 

why not?* 

A Sudh tons in Vavfssliam’s pals chssk. 

* Hxt Mdssii of hiring esia jsnMrisF/ ha 

IteJH tellt 
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hood, aToiding any fuTtlic^ diaouBrion of Mdme. Tlieii 
Favenham deacribed Ida accident, and spoke nratmly ei 
Undershaw, an occupation in whick Tatkam beartily 
joined* 

* I owe my life to him/ said Faversham ; adding with 
sudden shaipnesa, ' I suppose I must count it an ad- 
vantage ! * 

' That would be the common way of looking at it ! * 
1 lughed Tatham. ‘ What are you doing just now ? ’ 

'Nothing in particular. I am one of the large 
tribe of bneflesB banisters. I suppose I Ve neiTer given 
enough of my mind to it. The fact is I don't like the law — 
never have. I *ve tried other things — ^fatal, of course 1— 
but they haven't come off, or at least only very mdderately. 
But, as you may suppose — I'm not exactly pepnilese* 
T have a few resources — just enough to live on— without 
u i\ife/ 


Tatham felt a little awkward. Faveraham's tone was 
aliviidy that of a man to some extent disappointed and 
i mbittered. 

' You had always so much more brains than the rest of 
us ' he said cordially. * You T1 be all right’ 

' It 's not brains that matter nowadays— it 's ttioiiey. 
What do you get by brains f A cml service appcintmol 
—end a penmen of seven hundred a year. WM *$ the 
good of slaving for that ? ’ 


Faveariiiam tamed to his companion with s endle, in 
vhiidi however them was BO good<>huBBOiir. It mods 
tiisagreeabiy o em sqio ua hm own wiiiilla 

*Well, of eoBise them Me the prints * . 7 

'Aisw« SsivrlfltsitWdim’tse^ A iM iM(|f 

Its " 
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ym gd^g to romp in; and then aomething mops up 
you never thought oi Some bov takes a dislilm to you 
you make a mistake, and out your own throat. And 
there you are— pulled ! ' 

Tatham was silent a moment, his blunt features 
expreming some bewilderment. Then he said— awkwardly— 

* So you don’t really know what you ’re going to take 
up ? ' 

Faversham lit another cigarette. 

* Oh» well, I have some friends — ^and some ideas. If 
I onoe get a foothold, a beginning — I dare say 1 001^4 make 
money like other people. Every idiot one meets ekems 
to be doing it.* 

* Do yon want to go into politics— or something of that 
kind?* 

* I want to remain my own master, and do the things 
I want to do — and not the things I must do,* laughed 
Faversham. * That seems to me the dividing line in life— 
whether yon are under another man’s orders or your own. 
And broadly speaking it ’s the line between poverty and 
money. But you don’t know much about it, old fellow ! ' 
He loolmd round with a laugh. 

Tatham screwed up his blue eyes, not finding reply 
very easy, and not certain that he liked the * old fellow,* 
thoni h their ooUegt iamiltarity justified it. He changed 
the anbjeot, and they fell into some gossip about Oxford 
aeqnaintancii and recoHections, which the oonver- 
galfosi going. 

Svk •! t)u» «iid 4I it tha two smb wan aaA nnal ly 
‘ leiMiMM tiHrt tta otte jamd aadiaapilaaf 

t|Mi tMMift a yp aa l auda by faawah— *• almiaal waalmiiM 
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appeared to the jomgtst man aa qaeniloiiB, disoontantedi 
and rather scndidly «inbitiotui ; while the amiliag optimiuii 
of a youth on whom Fortune hadahowered every eonoeivable 
gift— money, poaition, and influence — ^without the amidiaat 
effort on hia own part, rang false or fooluh in the ears of 
bis companion. Tatham, cut off from the county, agrimil- 
tural or sporting subjects in which he was moat at home# 
fumbled a good deal in his efforts to adjust himself ; while 
Favenham found it no uae to talk of travel, art, or muaic 
u one who, in spite of an artistic and literary mother, 
and wo!Kierfnl possessions, had himself neither literary 
nor artistic faculty, and, in the prevailing manner of the 
English country gentleman, had always fdbnd the 
pleasures of England so many and superior that there was 
li ) need whatever to cross the Channel in pursuit of othem. 
Eoth were soon bored ; and Tatham would have kuiried his 
departure, bnt for the hope of Lydia. With that to fiwtify 
him, however, he sat on. 


And at last she came. Mn. Peniold. it will eeeOy be 
imagined, entered upon the scene in a state of bewSdned 
ravishment. 

* Sbe had never expected She could not hnw 

believed * It wee like • fairy- t ale real fairy-tale 

* Waan't tiie hooM lee beautiful *■—' Mr. Maboae'alaMl 
•nd encb (Afape I ' In tiie eraka of tUa aolt •aaltadaliag 


vhirfarind loHowed Lydia, waitiag pa t fa a t l y with kiv 
bright and hnnocona loek till her niothar akaakl |^ao kav 
^^duMoe of a eraad. Baa gray diota, and nddla iMt» kir 


tofkdMMt'ai 


dtina. Ib mfalMd kaa haaaiy aa aka aawi iki dkg 
Hndl oetatlbvoBdhaaa; tkantko a la rt mm Hk, gifWiUt' 
dn kii oilMgd pgpigl^ en wHUthf faiellgg fkg JUtaMM jr 
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Itad all ao sweet, so detached, so composed. EEb heart 
sank, he could not have told why. 

* I ought to have warned you of that hill ! * she said, 
standing beside Faveraham, and looking down upon him. 

* You couldn’t know I was such a duffer 1 * laughed 
Faversham. * It wasn’t me — ^it was the bike. At least, 
they tell me so. As for me, everything, &om the moment 
1 left you till I woke up here six weeks ago, is wiped out.— 
Did you finish your sketch ? Were the press notices good ? ’ 

She smiled. * Did you see what they were ? ' 

’ Certainly. I saw your name in one as I picked it 
out.' 

* 1 stiff sleep with it under my pillow — when I feel low- 
said Lydia. ’ It said the nicest things. And I sold my 
pictures.' 

* Magnifioont ! ' said Faversham. * But of course you 
sold them.* 

* Oh no, Mr. Faversham, not “ of course " 1 ’ cried Mrs. 
Penfold, turning round upon him. * You can’t think how 
Lydia was envied ! Ha^ly anybody sold. There were 
friends of hers exhibiting — and was dreadful. The 
•eeretaiy aaid they had hardly ever had such a bad year- 
something to do with abank breaking— *or the influensa— or 
amnething. But Lydia* lucky girl, sold hm within the 
tat wfdc. And we doi't know at all who bought them 
flm aeorstafy said he was not to tell. There are many 
baysia, he told ua, who mtn't give their names— for fear 
nf Mug botiMued afterwatda. Aa if Lydia would ever 
tataiaipytae!* 

^ VtaiuihylMammtwtata between Ui knees* 
kieeym on ta ground^ HdonenotioedUm. 

ffsisrtai^ ^ taltaB day I * snid 
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shyij. And she produced n tliia par^ die had been 
carrying under her arm* 

Faversham praiaed the drawing warmly. It reminded 
him, he sai^, of aome work he had seen in March at one of 
the Bond Street galleries : a one-man show by a French 
wdter-cok>iiri8t. He named him. Lydia flushed a little. 

' Next to Mr. Delorme ! ’ — she glanced gratefully at 
Tatham — * he is the man of all the world I admire moat ! 
I am afraid I can’t help imitating him.^ 

* But you don’t ! ’ cried Faversham. * You are quite 
independent. I didn’t mean that for a moment.’ 

Lydia’s eyes surveyed him with a look of amosementi 
hich seemed to say that she was not at all duped by hii 
( ompliment. He proceeded to justify it 

‘ I ’ll tell you who do imitate him ’ 

And forthwith he began to show a remarkable knowledge 
of certain advanced groups among the younger artiate and 
tiicir work. Lydia’s face kindled. She listened ; she agreed ; 
elic interrupted ; she gave her view ; it was evident that 
the conversation both surprised and delighted her. 

Tea came out, and at Faversham’s (invitation 
imsided. The talk between her and Favemhaai flow#! 
oil, m spite of the giri's pretty efiorts to make it genendt 
to bring Tatham into it. He himself defeated her. 
He wanted to listen ; so did Mn. Penbld» who ^ 
(^pen-mouthed wonder at Lydia’s olevecneii; wlUi 
Tatham was preseittly oonsosous of a strong 
comfort, a ieaVm dieoosifbitk whidh noilt Joe Um iUi 
mutbmi to uMl toe toiiO Mtotiri ,lf |M9 

awraiMatoMd toiiM.k« toft Iwijji. IwT wl i ito a ia. IWf 
eyee. ... 
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aae$ 0 e&» st otioe, an nndeistanding, a fceemaaonxy^ 
aa he himsdt had napi^T reached in all hia meetizigs 
with Lydia Penfold. 

How had it come about ? They talkei^ 4>f people, 
etmggling people, to whom art was life, though also 
livelihood ; of men and women, for whom nothing else 
counted, beside the fascination and the torment of their 
work ; Lydia speaking from within, as a humble yet devout 
member of the band ; Faversham, as the keen spectator and 
amateur — ^not an artist, but the frequenter of artiste. 

And all the time, Lydia's face wore a happy anima- 
tion which redoubled its charm. Faversham was clearly 
making a good impression upon her, was indeed set on 
doing so, helped always by the look of dehcacy, the traces 
of suffering, which appealed to her pity. Tatham moved 
restlessly in his chair, and presently he got up, and 
proposed to Mrs. Penfold that they should examine the 
improvements in the garden. 

When they returned, Lydia and Faversham were still 
and still absorbed. 

^ ^ LydBa, my dear,' cried her mother, * I am afraid we 
tiring Mr. Faversham ! Now you must let Lord 
Tatham show you the garden — ^that’s been made in a 
MShI It *• like that port in Monte Cristo ” where he 
Cites an avmiiie at farsskfast-time, that *s to be lesdy by 
ffliitiiir iTnn't jnii rniuninbiir T It'siMilmp!* 

Igrdia rose ehedisndy, and Mm FsaisU slipped inlo 
hsiiieil. Igrtes etibliiig wM Tathes^ 

WiM whieh ewwtei tte isi|plsna eBfl, was now and then 
mmmkMhfy ewabs aa Iteaad Ite tsa4aUe ef the 
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audoiudy lomzvd— * Hke dwi^tn » dead !-4ke dangltler 
and the mother ? * 

* 1 know nothing ! ’ 

* She would be the heireai f ’ 

* If rile were alive ? Morally, I euppoee, not legally, 
unleae her father pleased.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Faversham! — ^butyou would never suggeet—^* 

Lydia came to the rescue — 

' Mother, really we ought to ask for the pony-oaniage»’ 

Faversham protested, but Lydia was firm, and the band* 

liende him was rung. Mrs. Penfold flushed. She quite 
understood that Lydia thought it unseemly to be putting 
a guest through a string of questions about the private 
affairs of his host ; but the inveterate gossip in her 
himpcred. 

* You see, when one has watched a place for months** 

and people tell you such tales — and yon come and find it 
^ different — and so — so fascinating ^ 

She paused, her plaintive look, under her wistful eye- 
brows, appealing to Faversham to come to her aid, to justify 
iit'r curiosity. 

Suddenly, a sound of wheels from the front 

Lydia offered her hand to Favenham. 

* I ’m afraid we ’ve tired you ! ’ 

* Tired / When will you come to see me again t * 

' Win it bo penmtied t ’ She laid a finger on her %» 
ae she glanced wiitng at the house. 

He begged them to wfetA thrir vhst TMum Mwd 
onmrilenoe. fhefigumof l 4 rdia.diiieal# 

^e dark haeigiouttfi of tto Thaw, shi^ 

time there was mkMdkht pfinfai ani gliuhli|i hi Ml 

IMteeptimi of it In hto fieW meeliuf MM 

he had been all h uf iMnem iwmimff to Mil oil m0 

How, 90%eihmhm with Ihrimiri l M , iiM |^ 
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eoBmdediip betwets them, and tbe leasc^n for it, 
hd fdt a first vague sufieiing. 

A step approached through the sttting-room, of which 
the dber was open to the terrace. 

The two ladies escorted hy Tatham moved towards 
the house, expecting Dixon with the announcement of their 
carriage. 

A tall figure stood in the doorway. There was a checked 
exclamation from Tatham, and Faversham perceived to 
his amasement that it was not Dixon — but — Melrose ! 

Melrose surveyed the group. Removing his old hat he 
bowed gravely to the ladies. His flowing hair and largely- 
cut classical features gave him an Apollonian aspect as he 
towered above the startled group, looking down on them 
with an expression half triumphant, half sarcastic. Tatham 
was the flrat to recover himself. He approached Melrose, 
with a coolness like his own. 

* You are back early, sir ? I apologise for my intrusion, 
wbioh will not be prolonged. I cam^, as you see, to inquire 
alter my <fld friend Mr. Favemham.^ 

*So I understand. Well— what’s wrong wit]i%im? 
Isn’t he doing well^h ? Faversham, will you introduce 
me to your friends T ’ 

Mrs. Penfold, so much shaken by the sudden appearance 
III the Ogre that words failed her, bowed profinuidly ; 
li^iiaslightly. She was indignant for Tatham. Mr. Meime, 
havfii annoimoed his Absence for the day, on^t not 
to hots mtililid npon ibm ^7 mprise, and his maaner 
oonvimaad hm that it had been done on mtiiiQiii. 

'Hmj fM. ftm tapT* Mid lUhM. t» Mn. Bniold, 
«iA ppB wfiSty, M Iw d M oen dw i lU ■kifk--»'Oiii. m 
Iwf «g$n Immw wnnAqM ¥««>• 

•>■«« to fMhPM*. IkiM idtfA li 


in 
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lodged. ‘ QooA^Mjy Gtod(Wiflr4-*-Tou 'B find y^m howe. 
Sorry you ’le so hurried.^ 

Followed by tbe did Kum^s issdent eyed, Tatham shook 
hands with Faversham and the FenfoldB ; Aen, without 
ro-entoring the house, he took a short cut across the 
garden and disappeared. 

* Hm ! * said Melrose, looking after him, ‘ I can’t say he 
rosembles his mother. His father was a plain fellow.’ 

No one answered him. Mrs. Peniold nervously pressed 
lor her carnage, throwing herself on the help of Dizon, 
\'^bu ^^as removing the tea-things. Melrose meanwhile 
seated himself, and with a magnificent gesture invited 
tiio ladies to do the same. Mrs. Penfokl obeyed ; Lydia 
remained standing behind her mother’s chair. The 
Mtuation reminded her of a covey of partridges when a 
hawk is hovering. 

Mrs. Penfold at onoe began to make oonveisatMi, aaying 
the most dishevelled things for sheer fright. Ibboie threw 
her a monosyllable now and then, reserving all hit altei|^n 
lor the young girl, whose beauty ha instantljf pear* 
<eived. His piercing eyes travelled from Favessham^ pi 
Lvdia repeatedly, and the invalid rathisr angrily dMMI 
the oonjeotuiea which might be paswn g la their owMill 
brain. 

" How are you ? ’ aahed Meboie alttaplly» whlM ki 
returned from acoompanyuif the PenfoMi te the Apim 

door. 

Favifiham leptied with some odUbsiMl Jii wm 
dkgiisted that Mebom ahoeU ham ep^ 
of hbiiltfakgkihytimlnesehoia pi B mh ^ 
vrfu nt e eie d L 

Bat Xeboee MMmfed» he he li aa wgMiK|||f pflB 

tewBffe Mb 
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MMM tiiAt morning, it appeared, at an auction of aoiiie 
fine tilings at a house near Cadisle ; having not only 
seowied what he wanted himself, but having punished two 
or three of his most prominent rivals, by bidding high for 
seme inferior thing, exciting their competition, and then at 
the critical moment dropping it on the nose, as he explained 
it, of one of his opponents. ^ Wilson of York came to me 
nearly in tears, and implored me to take some beastly pot 
or other that I had made him buy at a ridiculous price. I 
told him he might keep it, as a tekuinder that I always paid 
those out who bid against me. Then 1 found I cowld get 
an earlier train home ; and I confess I was curious to see 
how young Tatham would look, on my premises. He did 
not expect that 1 should catch him here.’ The Ogre 
ohuokM. 

' You told me, if you remember/ said Faversham, not 
without emphasis, * that I was to say to him you would 
not be at home.’ 

know. But, sometimes, there are impu]ses*-of 
different kinds — ^that I can’t resist. Of different lands — ’ 
Npeated Melrose, his glittering, absent look fixed on 
Vaveitiiain. 

There was silence a Uttie. Then Melrose said alowly, 
$$ he rose from his chair—* I have-^ rather important 
propoeal to make to you. That fellow Undershaw 
wmU attack ^ if I ke^ upon it now. Moreover, it 
wO want a faedh mind. Will it suit you it I come to 
am ym at deven o’doefc to-mmrow T ’ 



CHAPTER IX 


On the following morning, Faversham, for the first tinui 
dressed without assistance, and walked independenthp^ 
five Lt his stick— into his sitting-room. The July day was 
r.itber chill and rainy and he decided to await Melrose 
indoors. 

As to the ‘ important proposal ’ his mind was full 
conjectures. What he thought most probable was that 
Melrose intended, according to various fresh hints and in- 
dications, to make him another and a mom sartons ofier 
for his gems— no doubt a big offer. They were worth at 
least three thousand pounds, and Melrose of eoutse la«w 
their value to a hair. 

‘ Well, I shall not sell them,' thonght Favesshsn, his 
hands behind his head, his eyes foUowing the misty ««UM 
of the river, and the rain Aoweis scu d ding over tba IsOs, 
* I shall not sell them.' 

His mind olnng obstinately to this naolvo. ffis 
ambitioiis with legaid to money went, in imhi so §U 

beyond anything that thiee thona^ pounds flOuU aatH^b 
that the inducement to ssB at suoh a piiaa**"WW8h ha husw 

to be the madut piieo-OBd wound ttundinr the 4 bs|NH| 
and of his aieotionB, was fMrt, 

The MMb an which ha fiwsd was wmfy iauHi 

the Mm. and oouU ha made to jisW ft iiil %»a If 

Sid judioiirr i|iiiiTitior Bi Hi nullity iMili 

m 
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dumU mnch better e!tfl(<ir the additioii to It of three 
thooeoiiid pounds ; and on the other hand, were ilie gems 
sold, Ike should have lost much that he keenly valued — ^the 
prestige of ownership ; the access which it gave him to circles, 
learned or wealthy, which had been else closed to him ; 
the distinction attaching thereby to his otherwise obscure 
name in catalogues and monographs, English or foreign. 
So long as he possessed the ‘ Mackworth gems * he was, in 
the eyes of the world of connoisseurs, at any rate, a person- 
age. Without them he was a personage nowhere. Every 
month, every week, almost, he was beginning to ^eceivo 
requests to ht allowed to see and study them, or appeals to 
for exhibition. In the four months since his 
nilde*i4esth, both the Louvre and the Berlin Museum had 
a^^ixOiehed him, offering to exhibit them, and hinting that 
the loan might lead, should he so desire it, to a very pro- 
fitable sale. If be did anything of the kind, he was pledged 
of course to give the British Museum the first chance. But 
he was not going to do it — ^he was not 'e^*en going to lend 
tHuh-- yet awhile. To possess them, and the kudoi that 
went with them ; not to sell them, for sentimental reasons, 
and even at a money loss» made a poor man proud, and 
ndnistoied in stran^ ways to his sdf^respect, which went 

& lather hungry.; gave him, m short, a standing witii 
If, and with the world. AH the more, that the 
sdod was, in fset* ast passionatdy on the 
aihgiieat of weaMi-Hreal and wealth— *lo which 

^ lllf m^'mm of three titonsaiid posaMs bore no soil of 

Bithftbiwidliinrtfto* 
tiSi ***> Irti ww * ftwii 

lliihd sa^lNhhk Jhnd im tlhti hijlpihtMss 

of tfioi hod 
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been gma <nr made H aaore diffioolt-^liad been 

intended, pesbape, ^ make it moxe difficult ? TVdl, he 
could but aaj hie No, and depart ; eaqpresiing his gratitude, 
—and mskluiig on the payment of hie acm ! 

But— depart where ? The energies of renewed health 
were pulsing through him, and yet he had seldom felt 
more stranded, or, except in connection with the gems, 
more insignificant, either to himself or others ; in spite 
of this palace which had been oddly renovated for hk 
convenience. His uncle's death had left him singularly 
forlorn, deprived of the only home he had ever possessed, 
md the only person who felt for him a close and 
»>{>(>utaneou8 affection. For his other uncle — ^his only 
romainmg relation— was a crusty and selfish widower, 
V !th whom he had been on little more than formal tsmia, 
liK rheumatic gout pleaded in the letter to Undeishaw 
uad been, he was certain, a mere exense. 

Well !— something must be done ; some fresh path opened 
»p. had in fact left London in a kind of secret exsspeia* 
tion with himself and circumstance, making an excuse out 
of meeting the Raneomea— mere acqua i n t an o e i at iivw 
}>ool ; and determined, alter the short tour to whieli Ibsy 
W invited him, to plunge himseU for a week or two *m 
tlie depths of a ECgUand glen where he mighi frdl aad 
think. 

The Ransom ea, madikie a«ifael«m bm Sk bifeh 
had made ttatfom worn. Suoh wealdi f> »*a n e h eaiiikis^ 
easOy-getten weaRlll--iMN^Md up fcy wmm tifoA 
Mcmsd fo llw oolaidev ao* fosae, and 
but a amiil nimty* sa dUkulL A bttMp 

fit I p m u Mi j 

OMIV ■ 1- 11 ' 
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piobably aa j it^ihat aB laen are worth the wa^ Ihe j 
get; with an obvioua deduction in hie own ctae. But 
when or where had he ever got his chanee^^ real ehanoe ? 
Vkioni of the rich men among hia acqnaiiitanoe : aleek, 
hidf^bieed financiers ; idle, conceited youtha Of the ‘ claaaes,’ 
pushed on by family interest ; pig-headed manufooturers, 
inheritors of fortunes they could never have made ; the 
fatteners on colonial land and railway speculation : — ^his 
whole mind rose in angry revolt against the notion that 
he could not have done, personally, as well as any of them, 
had there only been the initial shove^ the favourable 
moBient. 

He envied those who had beaten him in the race, he 
frankiy admitted it ; but he must also allow himself the 
luxury of despising them. 

Melrose was late. 

Favexaham rose and hobbled to the window, his hands 
on his aides, frowning.~a gaunt figure in the rainy lights 
With the retnrn of phyaical strength there had coma a 
passionate imewal of desire-desire isr happiness js^ 
iUeam T&e figure of Lydia PenMd hovered perpet^Py 
in idi mind. Marriage l— his wUk being, mo^ nd 
Bui how was he ever to marry !--* 
MW oomn^w ever give euch a woman ae that the settiag 
glli Mm ipo^ she could re as onabl y dm ? 

^ 4 bad day r teid a hardh voice behind him* * but aO 
lha Iwibai for buciiiacst* 
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smoked in ulenoe for a few tlmn began apeak 

with deliberation 

* I gather from onr conversations, Favexsham, during 
the last few weeks that you have at the present moment 
no immediate or pressing occupation T ’ 

Quick colour leapt in Faveisham’s lean check. 

' That is true. It happens to bo true— for various 
reasons. But if you mean to imply by that, that I am 
necessarily — or willingly — an idler, you are mistaken/ 

* [ did not mean to imply anything of the land* 
I merely wished, so to speak, to clear the way for what 
1 bnvc to propose.* 

Faversham nodded. Melrose continued : — 

‘ For clearly it would be an impertinence on my part 
wore I to attemptr— aaddenly— to lift a man out of, a bed 
groove and career, and suggest to him another. I akould 
ejcp«‘ct to be sent to tho devil — and serve me right* But 
m your case — correct me if I am wrong — you seem not 
yet to have discovered the groove that suits you* Now 
1 am here to propose to you a groove— sod a ciieer** 

Faversham looked at hixu with astonishment. The 
which hsd been so urgently present to his mindf 
receded from H. Melroae in his skuil'Cap,^ sittiiig lido** 
ways in his chair, his eigaietteheid aloft, p ie es n ted a ysBriftle 
which might have bom that of some Venetiaa Xtogl^ gldt 
withered and crafty, engaged, say, in n eg otiatio o with n 


<ieiioeia envoy. 

^ When yon wmfifsibmghtheMt'il^ 
your pfoeenoe, as Undesehaw has m Piweil 

ooume he hit toU yon, sinaa Uanminhb 
dkinrtifaltnnm. 1 am a leetans. 

>tndd — afawiwm* I mu » ^ 
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tmm ot mind up to a few weeks ago, I don't ap^ogise 
tot ifr in the least. Every man has a right to his own 
idioqrticrasieB. But 1 confess that your society during 
tht bust few weeks— I am in no mood for mete compliment ! 
**-ha8 had a considerable efEect upon me. It has revealed 
to me that I am no longer so young as I was, or so capable 
— apparently— of entertaining myself. At any rate your 
company — put it quite frankly — instead of being a nuis- 
anoe^as been a godsend. It has turned out that we have 
many of the same tastes ; and your inheritance of the 
treasures collected by my old friend Mackworth *— Ah t 
thought Faversham— ‘ now we come to it 1 has made 
from the first, 1 think, a link between ns. Have I your 
assentr 

* Certainly.* 

Mefasose paused a moment, and then resumed. The 
impression he made was that of one rehearsing, point by 
point, a prepared speech. 

At the same time, I have become mote aware than 
usual of the worries and annoyances oomMted with the 
management of my estates. We live, sirjii m woM of 
tjUbbem *'^Melroee tuddeidy rounded on hie eompanion, 
hii withered face aflamonM^a world of robbers, end of 


va|^t Ket a ringie Tom„Bick, and Harry In these parts 
tiMW doesn't think himaeU i^r equal and more* Hot a 
ihlgjb tenant on my estate that domt try at eveqr point 


tOjhdn advantage of his lan^^ Not a single tiMp or 
fmAm that covet my goods^thal^^l^l^ 

lliiyen^li^l^foioea je ef n s r^ 
am Mjise that am wow abowt ns Mm lie 

plsgiie • whel imhiheii hMim thw fdofginrilie 

tiiiiiOi- 1 I f tf a liltV ftlatirir i iSymif 

ipepppiop 
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of property, and not a aingle rag el loyalty or tmp^ 
left in this country ! Bat when you thUdc of the ereatmes 
that rule os — and the fanatics who preach to ns — and the 
fools who bring up our children, what else can you expect ? 
The whole state is rotten ! The men in our great towns are 
ripe for any roTolutionary villainy. We shall come to blood, 
Faversham ! ’ — ^he struck his hand violently on the arm of 
his chair — ' and then a dictator — ^the inevitable ronnd. 
Well, 1 have done my part. I have fOught the battle of 
propf*rty m this country — the battle of every squire in 
if the dolts did hws know their own interests. 
Instead they have done nothing but thwart and bully me, 
for twenty years. And young Tatham with his Oouai|jr 
C ouncil nonsense, and his popularity- huntings it one ef ilti 
very worst of them ! Well, now 1 've done !— 'persCtoall)^ 
1 (laro say they *11 crow— they *11 say I *m beat, .toywaj^ 
1 ’ve done. There *11 have to be fighting, but some cue elaC 
must see to it. 1 intend to put my affairs into fiitii lieiA 
1^ u my purpose to appoint a new agent— and tp giro up 
(.ompiete control of my property ! * " 

Melroik Stopped abn^tly. His hard eyes in thsir 
round orbits were fixed on Faversham. The yomii ml 
mainly conscious of a haU hysterical incKnatioM to 
laugh, which he strangled aa he best could. Wat he In be 
offered the post ? 

' And moreover * — Mdrose resiijned — * 1 wai* a 
want a «ompaiiioQ--I want aofine cnsnllf viil 
help ml 11 amnge the tmniciiiii, tts nANdem eoBiniiQnn 
Mtr m i d wd t i» ltd* fcowwi imtpwnl «e wiH ilii Sf ' 
^*>dl7lMnn4tBa*bfae«f7inQk«*waiigmiit liWiM 

to wi«TiiI ay to *>!*•§' iV*** 

tmaiM iaii aalya aiMfinNMw MAniAptoai 
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contents I have myself forgotten. That ’s why people' call 
me a madman. Why ? What did I want with a big 
establishment eating up my income ? — with a lot of prying 
idiots from outside — museum bores, bothering me for loans 
— common tourists, offering impertinent tips to my house- 
keeper, or picking and stealing, perhaps, when ^er back 
was turned ! 1 bought the things, and shvi them tip. 
They were safe, anyway. But now that process has gone 
on for a quarter of a century. You come along. A chance 
— a freak — a caprice, if you like, makes me arrange those 
rooms for you. That gives me new ideas ’ 

He turned and looked with sharp, slow scrutiny, round 
the walla : — 

^ The fact is, I have been so far engaged in hoarding- - 
heaping together. The things in this house — my extra^ 
Qftdinaryi collections— have been the nuts — and I, the 
squirrsL But now the nuts are bursting out of the hole, 
and the squirrel wants to see what he ’s got. That brings 
me to my point ! * — 

He turned emphatically towards Faveraham, leaning 
hsi|d on a marqueterie table that stood between them * 

^ I offer you, sir, ths post, the double post, of agent to 
my property, and of private secretary, or assistant to my- 
mU. 1 offer you a ukry of three thoaaaad a year— three 
tibouttBd pounda, a year— if you will undertake the 
wanagiimont of my eatatea, and be my Kentenant ^ 
omuifaiBent of ay ooUeetiona. I viah— aa I hai«» aid— 
towpooklUahouae; andIdiouldItketohwTeakfiioperty 
in oidiap bafeie I die. Which rerainda elMHiid of 

oowaa be pedbet^ ready to nmke ine|ir pmeiaMa, by 
oaatnMt, or oth on ^. ao tkat in ^ of aqy awUaB 

alMMiUbeiidoqwlaiypioleoted. * "aw wt ^ f i waw . 

ia ay ptopoa^ S * 
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During this nxtraordiiinrjr speech Faveisham’s ooun- 
tenance had reflected with tolerable clearness the various 
impressions made by it^incredulons or amused astonish- 
ment — bewilderment — deepening gravity-— coming round 
Again to astonishment. He raised himself in his ohaar. 

' You wish to make me your agent ! — ^the agent for these 
immense estates ? ’ 

' 1 do. I had an excellent agent once— -twenty years 
ago. But old Dovedalc stole him from me — bribed him 
by higher pay. Since then I have had nothing but olerks— 
rt ul-collectors — ^raacully make-shifts, all of them.* 

' Ijut I know nothing about land — I have had no 
«*.Tpenonce ! * 

* A misfortune — but in some ways to the good. I don't 
^ulnt any cocksure fellow, with brand-new ideas lording 
It over me, I should advise you, of course.’ 

* But — nt the same time — 1 should not be oonAnt with 
a mere clerk’s place, Mr. Melrose,* said Favenham, a 
momentary flash in his dark eye. * I am one of those 
men who are better as principals than as subordiaates. 
Otherwise I should be in harness by now.' 

Melrose eyed biin askance lor a moment — then saUk- 
' I understand. I should be willing to steer my oouiss 
scvordingly — to give you a reasonable freedom. Them am 
two old eknrka in the estateK>ffice. who know every thilif that 
to be known about the fsroperty, and there are my 
torn both in Carlisle and Pengaith. For the rest, yon am a 
lawyer, and there are aome litigations pending. Tdlm Wggl 
knowkii^ would be of oosaidemUs ssreim* If 
Use clem IdBovr 1 take you for, a AMmlb or two*! Iiiidi 
worit, th* waul tidinioal books* aoms eapeit adhrlm^ 
and 1 have Iftlle donbt yon worid smfce m food m 
agent m any of timni* r |||p|i||rg 

wimiiMi monsy«HMw lo mn sapsii m m nomMiii 
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MPliraL VnBn A gS Wsr you iiu M goou B UOmBfVIg^ ftS 
lajFiMi* 

V$t6nliaai ma sSant a moment, nbierriiig tlbo man 
boCoie bim. The whole thing was too aottoadiiig. At 
last ha laid—* You are not prepared, rir, you lay, to ipend 
unlimited money. Butthesumyouoffermeiaanhaaxd-of.* 

* For an agent, yea — for a secretary, yes — for a com- 
bination of the two, under the peoukar cncnmstanoes, the 
market ofiers no preoedents. You and 1 make a market— 
and a price.* 

‘ You would expect me to live in this house ? ' 

‘ I gather these rooms are not disagreeable to yifti ? * 

* Disagreeable 1 They are too suraptucos If I did 
this thing, sir, I should want to do it m a busmess-like 
way.* 

* You want an office ? Take your choice.' Ifelrose's 
gesture indicated the rest of the house. * There are rooms 
enough- But you will want some place, I imagine, where 
you can be at home, receive friends — like the young lady 
and her mother yesterday t — and so On.' 

His smile ma^ him more Ogve-ish than before. 

Heiesumed:— 

* And ''by the way — if you accepted my piopoeal, I 
dwnld Oatimlly expect that ior a tune you would devote 
yuurislt wholly to the eiganiaation of the ooIMioiis, 

house, and to the work of the Oetate, outride it 
|Ml|onmofauigewhenaiiiaalmpes^ Irimuld 

I Imv* m iB i ndi i* i> id«M «i %lMMl.* «id 
I towAw i. kMtiif. 

Han HM Mtbanidai^lhiiNBdHiitlHWti 

on his Seiijyuriilb dL simk of tsfiiMh eotouig a siritWim 
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whole inlermw, n e«iteia vaeiipfseM itaiig^ ift 
personality had temled italf to FUiooe— > 

‘ Ton will hardly enpect me* m, to giyo an UQinediate 
answer to these proposals ? * 

* Take your tuns )-*-take your titne !--4n moderate 
£uvul Mclroiie« drumming on the taUe before him. 

' And there are of course a few things that 1 on my 
side should wish to know.* 

A scries of inquiries followed : as to the tesm of the 
proposed engagement ; the degree of freedom that would 
bo granted him; the date at which his dutiet would 
bogm, supposmg he undertook them— To-morxow» if it 
pleases you ! ’ said MelroBe, jovially) — ^passing on to the 
general oiroumstanoes of the estates, and the nature ol the 
^Kuding litigations. The questions were put with considsn* 
able taot, but were none the less shrewd. ^Meliuii^a 
stiange character, with its mixture of sagaoity, jMty* and 
nolcnoe, had never been more acutely probed iftimgh 
quite indirectly. 

At the end of them his companion rote. 

' You have a talent for croes-examinatkm,* hi said 
«ith a rather sour smile. * Ileave you. We Imve talked 
1 nough.* 

* Let me at least express before you go the giaiitodi t 
feel for ptoposab so flattering— so grnssous paid IktOf* 
J^ham* not without emotion ; * and far ill the hfajilHi 1 
kAve meeived hdo-a kindnsm that no man eotMlfiv 
ft>rget* 

lUkom to eh e d at him oddly» me n n d ah«ii| 

—then haidlr imiril 

a wifW tii J dl i jp irf id. 

n* MMMr «f a* vmmv «i«i a Oi 
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^ new lioiiMmaid wm tixBidly dmting. But lie tcypik no 
Bottoe of them. He went into liis own room^ tooked liis 
dooTy end haying lit hie own fire, he eetiM down to emoke 
and ruminate. He was exhanated, and hie eayen^ years 
asserted themselves. The radical altetation in his hahits 
and outlook which the preceding six weeks had produced, 
the excitement of unpacking the treasures now displayed 
in the gallery, the constant thinkingB and plannings con- 
nected with Favetsham and the future, and lastly, the 
interview just concluded, had tried his strength. Certain 
a^rmptoms— symptoms of old ago— annoyed him though 
he would not admit it. No doubt some change was^anted. 
He must smoke less — travel less — ^give himself more variety 
and mors amusement. Well, if Faversham consented^ he 
should at least have bought for himself a compamonship 
that>was agreeable to him, and relief from a number of 
routine occupations wliich he detested. 

Suddenly-^ child's voice ! — a shrill child's voice, ring* 
ing through the gallery— folio wed by scufiUngs and hushings, 
on the part of an older person— then a wail— and stlenoe. 
IMross had risen to his feet with an exclamation. Some 
peottUar quality in the voice— some passionate thrilling 
quality— had produced for the moment an extraordinary 
iUutton, 

Be fooovsred himeell m a moment. It wee of oooise 

f iBd ol the uphobtxesi who had been workiiig in the 
a week or eo. He femembeied to have notieed 
WillgirL But the eound had inevitably suggseted 
had no wkh to entertain HehadalettevinUs 
I el that inemali whkih he did not inean to aasn^^ 
thu tet he had leesived dsf many yeesa* U he isuoe 
iBswidatomq^oiriliines togmw 
M^t«hi«et etmeney, them H 
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endangered. He did n<»t intend that persons idio h»d 
been once banuhed from hk life should re-enter it-Km 
any pretext. Netta had behaved to him like a thief and a 
criminal, and with the mother went the child. They were 
nothing to him, and never should be anything. If she was 
in trouble, let her go to her own people. 

He took out the letter, and dropped it into the midrib of 
the burning logs before him. Then he turned to a heap of 
fiiile catalogues lying near him, and after going through 
them, he rose, and as though drawn to it by a magnetie 
power, he went to the Kiesener table, and unlodced the 
drawer which held the gems. 

Bringing them back to the fireside he watched the play 
the flames on their shining surfaces, delighting greedily in 
thoir beauty *, in the long history attaching to ea<di one ot" 
thorn, every detail of which he knew ; in the aenas ol tiktir 
uniqueness. Nothing like them of their kitid, anywhere ; 
and there they were in his hand, after these years ol fmttleti 
< oveting. He had often made llaokworth oiieii for them ; 
and Mackwoiih had laughed at him. 

Well, he had bid high enough this time^ not lor the 
goins themselves, but for the chance of some day 
their ownor to entertain the notion of selling ^them. H 
pleased him to guess at what had been probably Favenham^ 
Mcnet expectation that monung oi a proposal for thsm ; 
and to think that he had bafled it. 

He might, of oouree, have made some guile pSiflihMh^ 
offer whidi would have ibioed the yoimg 
that miiht have neaiit, piobuUy would hmm It it ii 
the prosqii dspsstuie d the eoffehod IteuMhiUh 'SM 
he wanM both fbvenfam and the gsmiS 

Ho lilifuhif 
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Us spoof; sod with a mad plesstm ho isjo^bd the 

dxh1rar^ 


Paveisham spent the lest of tBe moniiog in cogitations 
dish may be easily imagined. He certainly attiilmied 
some share in the eztiaozdinaiy proposal that had been 
made to him, to his possession of the gems, and to Melrose’s 
desire to beguile them from him. But what then ? 
Sufficient for the day ! He would decide how to deal 
with that crisis when it should arrive. 

Hemiwhik, the amazing proposal itself was before him. 
If it were accepted, he diould be at once a com^iatively 
rich man, with an infinity of chances for the futuila ; for 
Melrose's financial interest and influence were immense. 
€1 not fees to marry immediately, he would certainly 
be^li^ee — as Melrose himself had hinted — to prepare for 
marriage. But could he do the work ?---oould he get on 
with the old man ?— ^uld he endure the life ? 

After luncheon, Dixon, with the subdued agitatioa of 
manner which showed the advent of yet another change 
in the househdd, came in to announoe that a motor had 
come from Carlisle, that Mr. Mebose did not propose to 
use it himself, and hoped that Mr. Faversham would 
lake a drive. 

Hi was the invalid's fixet szeuraion into the oiUr 
WOiU* The min had fm0i ; the fells rose ckar sad 
jMlip above the mmst hay meadows^ and the fraih- 
lem^tNii; and Faversham, bfeathing in tlw scen t ed 
euesiiee air* Mt his life arid strength caina iikto 
hhnu 

M aqr M BWirt «*«• th* amriok; m4» ht ttffcd 
the eiuMitffiiar ea 'Mmi ijheiddir* pmi kaotf Ohaie 
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‘How toil ilT* 

‘ I alMmld aaj obout two iiiiki.* 

‘ Go tbem, ]pl6M«* 

The two miles paflseifbr in » donbfe exeite* 

ment he had some difficulty in eonceaKiig : the phyncai 
excitement of change and moyement, of tiiia le-eatiy 
upon a new world, which was the old ; and the meatal 
excitement of his own position. 

At the cottage door, hf dismounted slowly. The maid* 
t)er\ ant said she thought Mrs. Penlold was in the gaideiL 
\\ ould the gentleman please come in ? 

Faverdiam. leaning on his stick, made hii way thiongh 
ilu tmy hall of the cottage, and the drawmg-iooOt 
door was thrown open for him. A young lady was aittiag 
at the farther end, who rose with a slight cry of astonish^ 
ni< nt It was Lydia. . ^ 

Through her reception of him Fayersham soon leonit 
>^hat are the privileges of the wounded, and how ^ad am 
ill good women of excuses to be kind. Lydia placed him in 
the best dhair, in front of the best visw, ordamd tei» 
and hovmed round him with an eager beneyoleaoe* Her 
mother, she said, would be in directly. Fa¥eieham» on bin 
Aido eouid only seorelly hope that Mrs. Fsnfoid'e wnlk 
aaght be prolonged. 

They wets not intempted. Lydia, with eoaesroi 
conjeetond that Mm. f^niold and Sttmn hid gCMW to 
a oo «4 de ol amiden lidiBi» Imag hsU a Bidb of 
the road. But the showed not the imsttmt aohiiiidiim 


^ entettaiiiiag her gaeet. Tbs r t lft of the mM|fm hid 
Wit th. air tlriUv. Md » «Md di» knft m ite kmm. 


it. pl i wt tmnf M 

the iiiihi td 


Med tondi of loidMillll^ hi 
ill wid lowiiob Jhi Iwiibh 
dn fwoMfilMb. AlhmHM 
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ittoming, Fsversham was both soothed and charmed. 
Bii whole nature zelazed ; happiness flowed in. Presently, 
on an impulse he could not resisti he told her of the oflor 
which had been made to him. 

Lydia’s embroidery dropped on her lap. 

‘ Mr. Melrose's agent ! ’ she repeated, in wonder. * He* 
has offered you that ^ ’ 

^ He has — on most generous terms. Shall 1 take it ^ ’ 

She flushed involuntarily, f(^ the ardent deference in 
his look was not easy to ignore. But she examined his 
news seriously — kindhng over it. 

' His agent — agent for his miserable, neglected pro- 
perty 1 — ^Heavens, what a chance ! ’ 

She looked at him, her soul in her face. Something 
warned him to be cautious. 

^ You think it so neglected ? ’ 

^ I know it : but ask Lord Tatham ! He ’s chairman of 
some Oommittee or other — he ’ll tell you ’ 

* But perhaps I shall have to fight Tatham ? Suppose 
that toms out to be my chief business T * 

* Oh no, you can’t — ^you can’t 1 He's too splendid !— 
in all these things.* 

* He is of course the model youth,’ said Faveesham 
drily. 

* Ah, but you can’t hate him either ! ' cried Lfdia, 
^AMntiig st onea the shade of depreciation. ' BLe is the 
IMsil, dearat Mlow ! I agree— it’s prd^oking not to be 
abb to sniff ■t Un— mmA » PriuM Ottraiog I— .U 

whU ti U» iMt But OM oMt't— (uw imBj eaa'i ! ' 

Jmipuf apnag mp aharplp m FavmUmm, tkoatgk • 
nUat a qmi wM e «f tlw mx Inm MggaM te kin 
tkPk m mm 4» tat geatamUf th tt nm p«Mk> fwiw m tiw 
watkaylova. lydL humnmqaialijrktl iMf kjiiiii, ■nil 
liililHilld to own ^ Hollhlinn ha 
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have been friendlier or auioerer tban her inteieit in them. 
They plnnged into the subject^ of the eitete; and 
Fsversham stood amaaed at her knowledge of the dales* 
'oik, their lives and their grievances. At the end, he 
rlrrAv a long breath. 

‘ By George 1 — can I do it ? * 

' Oh yes, yes, yes ! ' said Lydia eagerly, driving her needle 
ifito the sofa cushion. * You '11 reform him ! ' 

Faversham laughed. 

‘ He s a tough customer. He has already warned me 
I «iui not to manage his estates like a Socialist.' 

* No— but like a human being ! ' cried Lydia, indig- 
nantly— * that 's all we want. Come and talk to Lord 

Fathara ! ' 

‘ Parley with my employer's opponent ! ' 

' Under a flag of truce/ laughed Lydia, * hnd tide 
be the neutral ground. You ahall meet heso-**and 
M i»ivna and I will hold the lists.* 

' You think — ^under those cirrumstanees— we should get 
* hfottgh much business ? * His dark eyes, full of galotyi 
sean bed hers. She frowned a little. 

‘ Ah well!— you should have the chance anyway/ 

Faversham rose unwillingly to go. Lydia ^nt forward 
astening. 

' At last !— hme comes my mother/ 

For outude in the little hall there was suddenly nnulk 
'hatter and swiahlag of sidrti. Borne one came langli^g 
w the drawing-room docw and threw HopSli. IbntIMhUb 
^^hed andSmudied, stood in the doorway. 

* My dear* dB you iisr know snsli Undpeoflel^ 

Her arms wamleden with Bowam* and wtth ynwdb it 
eorti^ Bnqy frr* heWnd* eanyim ^ PMMl 
pets ei ^anMUpe BBea* 

*T4ll Bn to MOlkw «li iMliiei 'S 
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Kolwiok-— by I ior^grt vbom. Lady Tsihun Ium ibnt you 
tile ifliok^e0t!-’4liey had them— 709 may keep them as 
long as you like. And Lord Tatham hM sent fiowen. 
Jkit look at those tosee!' Krs. Peiifold pnt down 
the basket heaped with them at Lydia’s feet, while 
Susy— demurely— did the same with the lilies. ‘ And theie 
is a fascinating panel of boohs for Susy— oK the ne\^ 
reviews! . . . Oh\ Mr. Faversham — I dedare — why, 
I never saw yon!’ 

Voluble exonses and apologies followed. Meanwhili 
Lydia, with a bright colour, stood bewildered, th^ flowers 
all about her, and the drawings in her hands. Favershani 
escaped as soon as he could. As he approached Lydia to 
say good-bye, she looked up, put the drawings aside, and 
hurriedly came with him to the door. 

' Aeoept ! ’ she said. ’ Be sure yon accept ! ' 

He had a last virion of her standing in the dark hall, 
and of her soft, enooata|^ look. As he drove away, two 
facts stood 00^ in oonseiousasas : fleet that he was falling 
fast and deep in love ; neat, tiiat— b7 ^ ^ things 

—he had a ihril, vrith wimn, Inslhe opinion of all 
fowtioal peofli^’ltwwdd he nmeflAiy for him to tiunk 
ofooapeting. 
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CHAPTER X 


Whiue Favetsham was driving back to Threliall, bis sUBd 
possessed by a tumult of piojeots and images, a aoeoe was 
passing m a bare cottage beside the UUswater toad, wheiiM 
in due time one of those events was to arise which 
sudden or startling only because we are ignorant of the 
slow Avayuri irilich has produced them. 

An elderly man had just entered the cotto|i after his 
day’s work. He was evidently dead tired, s^ ha had 
sunk down on a chair beside a table which held tea thiags 
and some bread and butter. His wife could he heaid 
moving about in the lean-to scuilefy behind the hiring* 
room. 

The man sat motionless, his hands hanging over Us 
knets, his head bent. He seemed to be watching th e n wti s 
dancing in a shaft of dusty sonh^t that had found its way 
wto the dadtened soost. Far the w ester n sun was Musing 
os the front, the blinds were down, and the httle sdmi 
« se like an ditoa. Iha outtage wss a now uM^had 
rtoed in a ban pbl of gsnian, nnihndsd and tmkiilbHMd» 
oa a stnlsh of nttd whlA uBOSsal tba cpsa foil 
iabouiNFa ssttii^, bat lk» haaiDm el At la h fU iili 
ili to towiil in ilkt 

III lilt iiMUttidtortt A fltoio wm iwtoM 


B iMibMA to^ lii|n iAv 
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TA» wnti Btttiog in the diair also 'was dearly not an 
nriinMry IdNnirer^ His brown suit, though worn and 
iraydlt had onoe been such a suit as Messrs. Carter, tailors, 
of Fengarlh, were aooustomed to sell tr ^Veir famier dients. 
ani it was crossed by an old-fashio chain and seal. 
The suit was heavily splashed with id ; so were the 
thick boots ; and on the drooped brow shone beads of 
sweat. John Brand was not much over fifty, but he was 
tired out fta mind and body ; and his soul was bitter 
within him. 

A year before this date he had been still the nominal 
owner of a small freehold farm between Pengarth and Carlisle, 
bordering on the Throliall property. But he was then 
withm an aoe of ruin, and irreparable calamity had since 
overtaken him. 

How H<^aa that he had fallen into such a plight was 
stiUmom o* less mysterious to a dull brain. Up to the age 
of forty-seven, he had been employed on his father’s land, 
with little more than the wages of a labourer, possessing 
but small authority over the men working on the farm, 
and no liberty but such as the will of a tyrannical master 
attowud him. Then suddenly the father died, and Brand 
iun eee d ed to the farm. All his long-eh^cked manhood 
mmini itmii There was a brief peribd of drinidiig. 
heMing, and Ugh hving. The old man had left a enmll 
mm of ready money in the bank, whkh to the son, who 
hot ahn^ been dmkd the handing of osemod 

,fhdmi. It was poon spmt, and then uneagpeeted hmdms 
mldh ims dioeloiid t h mi oe k ea DUiowmadshtdoIln 
fai^ whieh ttmto amm no meoni of dni ho 

A jkdf 'iU2ih 

wlHOwlKHl in Mi MMPv MM H MMM M Mi 
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tJie jq^inster qoii^, Ahmed pedups by exiggemted 
accountB of tbe new man’s dmldng babits^^iHresied te 
reps3an€Qt. 

Brand set his teoth, cessed to ^>end money, and did 
his best to earn it. But he was a stupid man, and the 
leading-strings in which his life had been held up to middle 
age had enfeebled such natural powers as he possessed. 
His knowledge was old-fashioned, his methods dovenly ; 
and" his wife, as harmless as himself, but no olewsrer, could 
do nothing to help him. By dmt however of living and 
working hard he got through two or three years, and might 
just have escaped his fate — for his creditors, at that stage, 
were all ready to give him time — ^had not ill-fortune thsown 
him across the path of Edmund Melrose. The next lann 
to his belonged to the Threlfall estate. Melrose’s methods 
as a landlord had thrown out one tenant after another, till 
he could do nothing but put in a bailiff and walk it Umaell 
The bailiff waa incompetent, and a herd of cattle made 
their way one morning through a heohen fence that no one 
had tzottUad to mend, and did eerious damage to BsMuTa 
standing crope. Meixoee was aaked to oonqieiieete» enA 
tiatly declined. The fence was no doubt his; hut he 
claioMd that it had been broken by one of Btand’a nmau 
Hence the eooidmit. The statement waa fdae, and the 
evidence sappnrting it oomipt. Homiw the wMe 
bumsie wee only the laetof a alrimoi unnAlhbe^ 

iuiy Maasd up in Bmmi’a Mow mini* tbtankhiaeMii 
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wont mTitoiiouriy wrong wxUl him. Hio oreditoio, fiilit 
Oliii tiien oUt began to tighten their pressure on him ; and 
psesAtly the bank manager— the Jove of Brand’s little 
Wtxrid^assed abruptly from civility or indulgence, to a 
peiomptory reminder that debts were meant to be paid. 
A^esh bill of sale on furniture and stock staved off disaster 
Ipr a time. But a bad season brought it once more a long 
step nearer, and the bank, however urgently appealed to, 
showed itself adamant, not only as to any further advance, 
but as to any postponement of its own claim. Various 
desperate expedients only made matters worse, and#,fter 
a few more wretched months during which his farm 
deteriorated, and hin business went still further to wreck, 
owing largely to his own distress of mind, Brand threw 
up the sponge. He sold his small remaining interest in 
his farm, which did not even suffice to pay his debts, and 
went out oflt a bankrupt and broken man, prematurely 
aged. A neighbouring squire, indignant with what were 
oommonly supposed to die the secret influences at work in 
the affair, ofkiTod him the post of bailiff in a vacant farm ; 
and he and his family migrated to the new-built cottage on 
the DUswater road. 

Ai to tbeae aocret influences, they were plain enough 
In many people. Melrose who had been present on the day 
wlwn^ eaea was tried had left the Oourt-houae in a fury, 
Ineoi^pony wiihaoertain ffl-famedaohditor, one Nadi, wto 
bed wmMl up the defence, and had eervolbthe maefcee df 
IMM Mom an vadooa ht^atkme o on ne e M wiA Ua 
mlitrin. «imIi as the r es peotabk bmjify kwyem in Owfl aie 
en^Mprlh wnnidhn^not^^ Neih Md 

nml the pwpheey mm ilmrnff MSBed imdt ttelooal 
hank to wUdi Bsind n we d moniF iulfl been neonoliMid 
flsn *niini flo ewnr Iniii tonmeniiw InlinBinw*** 
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representing tbe xtfiiti of half the !nirelfaU estates. NaA 
was welMcnowii to the manager, as <me of tiiose baokstatis 
luformants, indispensable in a neighbourhood where^v^ 
fanner wanted advanoes, — ^now on his czops--now on his 
stock — and the leading bank could only escape losses by 
the maintenance of a surprising amount of knowledge as 
to each man’s circumstances and character. Nash was 
observed on one or two occasions going in and out of the 
hank’s private room, at moments corresponding with some 
of the worst crises of Brand’s fortunes. And with regard 
to other creditors, no one could say precisely how th^ 
vvoro worked on, but they certainly showed a suxprisai^ 
nadiness to ]om m the harrying of a struggling and 
helpless man. « 

In any case Brand believed, and had good eauis for 
hi lieving, that he had been ruined by Melrose in revenge 
for the County Court action. His two soils believed it 
also. 

The tired man sat brooding over those things in the 
little hot room. Hu wife came in, and stood at the doior 
observing him, twisting her apron in a pair of wet hatidhi 
* Yo *11 have your tea ? * 

’ Aye. Where are t’ lads ? * 

’Johnnie’s gotten hia papers. He 's gane oot tp igpsafc 
wi* the iehoolmeeter. He ’s thialun’ o* tsJdkm 
for t* least eomk in t* year.’ 

Brand made no reply. Johnnie, tim older 
apple of his eyn Bat an nnele had oBsesd 1dm hM lifai 
l > s me g a t» <)Niebee, mi his paiants eonid not sMid la the 
way. 

^Aa* WiBT* 

*Bi*e oleiasa' UiaeL* 
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•lid fitdnked to her Ididien like 

9imd» ’Opmd die door of the front roonu 

W($ WM a lanky* boee-jomted youth of twenty, with a 
long liiitbhet face. Hia znovementB were etraiigoly dttmsy* 
aOdhii eye wandered. The neighboun had always regard^ 
Itflhi as feeble-witted ; and about a year before this time 
an outburst of rough practical Joking on the lad^s part — 
hodden jumpings out from hedges to frighten school- 
children going home, or the sadden whoopings and bowlings 
of a whitendieeted figore, for the startling ef lovers in the 
laming*— had drawn the attention of the Whifsbeck 
polioeinan to his * qneemess.' Only his parents knew of 
what fits of rage he was capable. 

Hi wore now, as he came into the living-room, an excited, 
qoariMithimphant look, which did not escape his father. 

* What you been after, Will T ^ 

^Hdpin* Wilson.’ 

Wilson was a neighbouring keeper, who in June and 
Jiily,«befor8 the young pheasants were returned to the 
wo^, ooeasionally employed Will Brand as a watcher, 
eipeciaQy at night. 


Brand made no reply. His wifs brought in the tes, and 
he and Wil hdped themselves greedily. Presently Witt 
isMttArafllf t 

^ 4 Ve made that owd gun work ell right.’ 


Bmiid’i toim wepintcmgarive^ hi^ 
a kasliel an* a stoat wi’ on thtemhcnii^* 

' TtBI liijiillsdi fill wnoiith or s |ni i ed wiHi WtsJ irii bntimi 


ifiiiliigs Bjgi dg Md ttsWiigg ewpimriins ggl 

'Ajpiit InHA «HnHi * 



m 
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* An' I wMk Aik do ’t i* bg^ g^xHm 1 * ImMMiii 
B rand, idA an«|f. *1 doan’t h<md wi’ guns AooAa* 
aboot, in a sma* garden* wi* V waAin’ an* aw.’ 

’ It’s fqrAer’a garden, ain’t it, aa bug as he jmj$ t* 
rent ? ’ said Will, bringiiig bis liand down on As tabb with 
sudden passion. ‘Wba’s to hinder ms? Hebbs jo 
think lleirose ’uU bs aboot.’ 

* Howd yoni tongue, Willis/ said his moAsr mildly, 
' We wersna’ taskin’ o’ Melrose.’ 

^ Noa — because we ’re ays thinldn* ! * 

The lad’s eyes blazed aa he roughly pushed his cup for a 
fresh supply. His mother endeavoured to sooths him by 
rhauging the subject. But neither husband nor son en- 
couraged her. A gloomy silence fell over the tea-bUa, 
Presently Brand moved, and with halting step went A the 
httle horsehair sofa, and stretched himself full length upon 
It. Such an actipn on his part was unheafd-g||^ Both wife 
end son stared at him without speaking. Then Mbi, Brand 
got up, fetched an old shawl, and put it over her hi|pbaad 
who had closed his eyes. Will left Jbe room, and sMiBg 
on a stool outsida Ae oottage door, wi A Ae old gu betnns tt 
his knees, he watched Ae sunset as it flnAed Ae w«A Ai 
ran sbng As fell-U^ till litUe by littb tbs iuiiHpl' siglhl 
rae Iram As purple vaUey, m Ml softly from IM sMAIlAf 
stsm, end day was donsw^ 



later, Mr. 
snived st 


bam eC As Ih Asm^ fiimAr Mi 

— ^ is Indly HnAsii^s 



sisna A htf^ hmdtvu 
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ym laid in a white pillared loggia, built by aft 
* ItaUaiiate * Lord Tatbam in the eighteenth matury on 
the western side of the house, communicating with tiie 
diniiig-ioom behind it, and with the Italian garden in front. 
It commanded the distant blue line of the Keswick and 
Dllswater mountains, and a foreground of wood and crag, 
f/hile the Italian garden to which the marble steps of the 
/ loggia descended, with its formal patterns of bright colour, 
blue, purple, and crimson, laj burning in the afterglow of 
sunset light, which, in a northern July, will let you read 
till ten o'clock. 

The gnests gathered on the circle of smooth sUaven 
grass that in the centre made a space aronnd a fountain, 
with a gleaming water nymph. A broad grass pathway 
led them to the house, so that guests emerging from it 
arrived in rather spectacular fashion — ^well seen, against 
the ivied wajis of the castle, to the unfair advantage, as 
usual, of grace and good looks. 

Bafore hostess or neighbours appeared, however, Mr. 
Oelorme and a certain Gerald Tatham, Lady Tatham’s 
bTothen*in-law, had the green circle to themselves. Gerald 
Tatham was one of the uninvited goeats. He oonaideiftd 
sutitMl to descend on Duddon twice a year, and 
gaaiml^ left it having b<mowed money of Us nephew, 
iaidaborate forgetfalnass of a similar tranaaotion twelve 
amaths earlier still undiscbarged. He was married, but 
{ill wits did not pay viaite with him. Vietoria greatly 
^^fdtoedha^-i!daU as ahe waa^tohee huahaad ; 

M iriM a fdiM it mutt be to a 

a man oft hst baada as sAan as potsibla, she never pcerned 
Imr to oamo to Dnddaaui KeaawliBe Geeald Talham 
pamed aa an agiaaildo ponan, mdi veiiaA in aU theaa 

lopd to themidveii and pooMfttad eft eeroeio edd petiRifti 
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of knowledge, sporting or financial, which helped him to 
earn the Ubnest of donbtfni pennieeon which hit existence 
depended. 

Delorme and he got on excellently. Gerald reepeoted 
the painter as a person whose brush, in a strangely consti- 
tuted world, was able to supply him with an income which 
^veiL the sons of land or commerce might envy ; and secretly 
despised him for a lack of grandfathers, for his crop of black 
«urls, his Southern complexion and his foreign birth. 
Delorme thought Gerald an idler of no account, and per- 
( eived in him the sure signs of a decadence which was rapidly 
fhawing the English aristocratic class into the limbo of 
ti mgs that were. But Gerald was an insatiable hawker of 
gossip ; and a fashionable painter, with an empire among 
voung and pretty women, must keep himself well stocked 
'uth that article. 

So the two walked , up and down together, talkiiig 
pleasantly enough Presently Delorme, sweeping a power- 
hii hand before him, exclaimed on the beauty of the oastle 
tmd Its surroundings. 

'Yes— a pretty place,* said Gerald, carelessly, *ajid, 
lor once, money enough to keep it up.* 

'Your nephew is a lucky fellow. Why don^ lliey 
marry him ? * 

‘ No Irony I Whw it dow come oS, my liiUtMBdmr 
>Q do eomething ebrard.’ 

‘ Something aeatiiiieiitel ? I *0 bet yon lAm donai't t 
l^cm o e m ey ie eO rtry wM—mutpt irben it 4MRMI to 
vMiriege. fban oven ideeKrte Bke UUy titlium hMt 
Qodnr.* 


‘Iviahyoam^f beS^ An 

UaitoHewTeAl’ 

'No neAt Mm Mead diiyi»iriAAVM|tA% Nf 



am rm mating cxp 

«|ilied<— uiig«oi«ll7. 

* Vietoxia would positivelj disHko^ on Jolly 

to take that sort of Hne— on forty tkoiieaxid a year * 

But as to birth, the family, in my opixnon, haa a right to be 
ooneidered.’ 

Delorme heiitated a moment, then threw a proTocative 
look at his companion, the look of the alien to whom Bngliah 
assumptions are sometimes intolerable. 

* Pretty mixed— your stocks— some of them — by now ' ’ 

' Not ours. You ’d find, if you looked into it, that we e 

descended very straight. There ’s been no cardesipess.’ 

Ddorme threw up his hands. 

* Good heavens ! Carelessness, as you call it, is the ouiv 
hope for a family nowadays. A strong blood — ^that ’s what 
you wai^^ — a blood that will stand this mod«n life — ^and 
you ’ll never get that by mating in and in. Ah ! here 
come the others.’ 

They turned, and saw a stream of people coming round 
the comer of the house. The Rector and Mrs. Deacon— 
the gold cross on the Rector’s waistcoat shining in the 
diffused light. Lady Barbara Woolaon, the other uninvited 
guest, Yiotoria'i first counn ; a young man in a dinne*- 
leeket and black tie walking with Lsdy Tatiiam; s 
Xidoiuia-like woman in black, hand in hand with a tall 
•(Phoelbey ; and two elderly gentlemen. 

But in fxunt— eeme litUe way in front— there wmOoed a 
|M|ir |cr whom aU the xmt appmted to be mere eaoost and 
e ttea d kuMw ;iemvid,iO charged with m m nh^ 
aiiieeig ilM summm ikmere» 

A elmdar gjbd in w*m% aud a taB youth looking dewn 
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dropping Ui eigu«tto» kaalfly pot iqp his ud 

fell into his natiTe ifMigQO. 

' Sapristi !— qaeBe petite {4e aTea-rona U ? ’ 

* My Btster^n-law talked of some neighbouzs 

* Mais eUe entre en leine ! — ^My dear felloir, it looks 
d iiiftereos.’ 

Gerald pulled his moustaches, looking hard at tibe 
advancing pair. 

* A pretty little minx--I must have it ottt with Victoria/ 
Bit hiB tone was doubtful. It was not easy to bare 
things out with Victona. 

The dinner under the loggia went gaily. Not many 
courses ; much fruit ; a shimmer of tea-roses before the 
guests , and the scent of roses blowing in from the garden 

outside 

Victoria had Delorme on her nght, and Lydia sat next 
tit great man. Tatham could only glance at her from afar. 
Gn his right, he had his cousiii Lady Barbara, whom he 
conlially disliked. Her yearly visit, always fixed and 
announced by hen^ was a time of trial both for him and 
his mother, but they endured it out of a sawtiniintal and 
probably mistaken belief that the late Lord ttelham hed 
—in her youth — borne her a oousinly afiedioiL htAf 
Barbara was a ornttmittee-woman, tndehtifaMk end 
indiscriminate. She lived and ghnisd in a dmonis etot* el 
o'vrwork, far which no one but hemeif saw the nssmrity. 

oenvm aa thm ribout it only confirmed Mie fidve h e m 
l^rsona whqmehe tried ho o ccvert to * soeiti enrvfoi^^ in 
^en f ri v ol it y. Ate n ifmlm nf an heni^a eenmniiNi 
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aitboui^, like many of hb, Lady Bavbata itfiooM' |^ly 
have pniohased leave to talk about her own achievements b y 
a Btriotly moderate amount of Uatenmg to other people's 

On his other side sat a Very dijSecent perBoii — ^the sweet- 
faced lady, whose hoy of fourteen sitting 4^osite kept 
up with her through dinner a shy telegraphy of eye and 
smile. They were evidently alone in the world, and ever) • 
thing to each other. She was a widow — a Mrs. Edwaid 
Manisly, whose husband, a brilliant but selfish man of 
letters, had died some four years before this date. 
wife had never found out that he was selfish ; hen love had 
haloed him ; though she had plenty of character of her own 
She herself was an American, a New Englander by birtli 
carrying with her still the perfume of a quiet life begun 
among the hills of Vermont, and in sight of the Adiron- 
I dacks; a life fundamentally Puritan and based on PuriUn 
ideals ; yet softened and expanded by the modern forces 
of art, traveb end books. Lucy Manisty had attracted 
her husband, when he, a weary cosmopolitan, had met her 
fimt in Rome, by just this touch of something austerely 
sweet, like the scent of lavender or dewy grass ; and she 
had it still — mingled with a kind humour — in her middle 
yean, which were so lonely but lor her boy. She and 
Vktoria Tatham had made friends on the warm soil 
of Italy, and through a tiiird penon, a rare and chinning 
wnman, whose death had first made them really known 
to each other. 

* I never saw anything so attractive I * liia. Manisty 
was mnfSBitiing in l^tham's ear. 

Ho followed the diveetion end Ue lair ddi 

teddenhd* 

^ aim ii vw^ ^seCly, ian^ abet * 

* I .-Bbt a IMI* BoMb ha, kw» t> 

Oflhatf flheie aiisvllBl9* 
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* She pmAl Ska adttttm fidomne/ 

' That one can see. And he admiiee her I ’ 

' We— my mother— wants him to paiot her.’ 

' He will— if he knows his own busmess*’ 

* A Miss Penfold ? ’ said Lady Barbara, putting up 
her eyeglass. 'You say she paints. The modem girl 
mubt always do something ! My girls hare been brought 
up for home? 

A remark that drove Tatham into a ra^ defence of the 
modern girl to which he was quite unequal, and in which 
indeed he was half-hearted, for his fundamental ideas 
were quite as old-fashioned as Lady Barbara’s. But 
Lvdia, for him, was of no date ; only charm itself, one 
'Kith all the milgic and grace that had ever been in the 
world, or would oe. 

Suddenly he saw that she was looking at him — a bright, 
»igualling look, only to tell him how hugely well she was 
getting on with Delorme. He smiled in return, but in* 
wardly he vras discontented. Always this gay camaxadmie 
-like a boy’s. Not the alightsst tremor in it. Not a I 
touch of consciousness— or of sex. He could not iadsod r 
Uve put it so. All he knew was that he was atwajs 
tlinstUy seeking sometluQg she showed no signs of gMag 
lum. 

But he himself was being rapidly swept o8 his foot 
their meeting at Threifall, which had been intsssaiied 
bv llahoae^a Irealdah mturn, them had been other 
^ deHghifut aa befoie, yet no mm oonebsplfa or 
tiue«aragiiif^« Be and I^rdia had iodead (peem mtimofy, 
Bi had soeealsid to %fff fsoBufs whUtha hhd 

««miMlirao one dim not even ior Tie fiiri i ' u gfi m 
a hty 4it oshool edtik lavish itiisdkii%^ AididMlMk^ 

anch emsainsias 

binhnim tl% hiiitisn 
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ideas* wbieh made Um bamt Tet 

aU libe tune-^ knew iWthare had bam no Aicting on her 
part. Never bad she given him l^e smallest ground to 
think her in love with him. On the contMMy, she had 
maintained between them tor all her gentleness, from 
bsginnmg to end, that soft intangible barrier which at once 
checked and challenged him. 

Paaaion ran high m him. And moreover he was begin- 
ning to be more than vaguely jealous. He had seen for 
himself how much there was in common between her and 
Favsrsham ; daring the last fortnight he had mat Faver- 
shain at the cottage on several oooaaions , and there had 
been references to other visits from the new agent. He 
undiarstood perfectly that Lydia waa broadly, humanly 
interested in the man's task : the poet, the enthuaiast id 
her was stirred by what he might do, if he would, h>r tho 
humble folk riie loved. But still, there they were — meeting 
constantly. * And he can talk to her about all the thmgs 
loan't!' 

His earlier optinusm had quite passed by now ; prob- 
abfyt though unoonssioaalv. under the influence of Lydia's 
nascent Ineiidifcip iversham. Them Ind s^img 

up in Um instead i nt agtUtio& and disquiet that 

ocnU no longer 1 rolled. No help-^^^-but rather 

diigir in wa 

Debme had n isd awey bom Lydia to his 

ha sts s s, and Lydia ^ ing to Sfsbe Andover an her 

0llwaidiia}oQy<A ititn gn||lMn al^ 

indiaad fcia head n itisnmly. knew vesy 

wdfl thsjA Aara was In ncandp nim unm 
ifgiiilllfhWi Ba n ipi Widl at)iiaii|a#» 

ustjihi Miri thmutee as 

tfins aagnansKt thsashfa flfdta 
pulsas isasdl Uta hssd^ IM pshhlk 
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flowen, allABlcviA««la0iad of aotim, tee m od 

to be driviiig bim tooruds 90Mdi>-4oinada MtM «ai|CMiioit 
of himaelf , wbioh aniat bo Ibted, evoi if it lood him to 
diBaster. 

The dinner wliich appeared ta Tatham u^enBiaaMei 
A&d was really so aliort, by Victorians orders, tJiat Sqnivi^ 
Andover felt resentfully he had had nothing to eat, at 
last broke up. The gentlemen lingered smoking on the 
loggia. The ladies dispersed through the garden, and 
Drlorme — after a look round the male company— qnietlly 
Meat with them. So did the gentleman m the dinner jadnt 
aiui black tie. Tatham, impatiently doing his duty as host, 
i ould only foUoir the fugitives with his eyes, their pale 
(ulkh and muslins, among the flowers and under the .tress. 

Hut his guests, over their cigars, w»e busy witi^ some 
local news, and, catching Faversham’s name, Tatham 
prea^ntly recalled his thoughts sufficiently to listen to what 
was being said. The topic, naturally, was Fawenham^a 
sppomtm^it. Bvery landowner there was lull of it. He 
bad been seen in Brampton on market day, driving 
D a very decent motor ; and since his sooeanon ha had 
wcoeeded in letting two or three of the dereliet faima, m a 
pfomise of repaiie and improremeale whkh had hemi gh 
last wrung out of If eboae. It was rtnSMmsed aim 
Post asttwikdiiim thii^ were happwriag in the hSiie aad 
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iM 

dto^yiriiited to liolp my p^rtieokily kmo dog-^v« my 
portfetdoiljr high stile, A» alwoys vent to Golond ^ertoiL 
A ooeknej doctor attached 4o the voikhouae had once 
daecribed him to her acH^* ’eattof gold, ^edd feathen 
and the label had stuck. 

* A Londoner, picked up badly hurt on the road, bj 
Undeiehav, 1 understand, and carried into the lion’s den 
said Andover, in answer to Barton. * And now they say he 
is obtaining the most extraordinary influence over the old 
boy.’ 

* And the house I — turned into a perfect palaiHe ! * said 
the Bector, throwing up his hands. 

^ 9he others, except Tatham, crowded eagerly round, 
while the Rector described a visit he had pa|d to Faversham 
within a few days of the agent’s appointment, on behall 
of a fanner’s widow, a parishioner, under notice to quit. 

* Hadn’t been in the house for twenty years. The placi^ 
li absolutely transformed ! It used to be a pig-sty. Noi» 
Fh'feraham’s rooms are fit for a prince. Nothing short of 
one of your rooms here ’—he addressed Tatham, with a 
kngbiBg gesture towards the house—* comparable to hu 
idtthig'^tooiiL Friceless things in it 1 And cloee by, an ex* 
osilant olfloe» with room for two darks— one already at 
work— ^pka of bfam-books, pampUsts, heaven knows 
tAail And they ale fitting up a telephone between 
Tloeliill and come new fooms diet he has taken lor sststr 
kndiMMi in Fengarth.* 

^A Isisptois!— at IhreUdll* anunsaied Aadofcr. 

* And Pnd to i m w tsih me that Bfaboae has taksn the 

is dene te hleaA. Bb wm9 haws amrihiMi he Hhnm AkA 
Mpow «m<xMk mmatm idwfl* ^ 

* deanii tba an admnllns<r iniiAit ^ MikMk 

f 
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Tathuii broke in. ‘ Ife/Teu’ro irrong tbeie^ OUbniL 
IksewFavezahamat CMbge« Ha b a 'vety droeiit iMbw — 
and awfully clever.’ 

Yet, aoiofiliow, his pwroftockm his ihroat 
‘ Well, of course,* said Andovair with a shrug, * if ha m 
a decent fellow, as Tathapi says, he wwi’t stay long. 
Do you imagine Melrose is going to change his spots t 
—not he t ' 

' Somebody must really go and talk to this chap 
said Barton gloomily. " I believe Melrose will lose us the 
next election up here. You reslly can’t expect people 
to \ote for Tories, if Tones are that sort.' 

The talk flowed on. But Tatham had ceased to listen. 
For some little tune there had been *00 voioee or steps in 
the garden outside. They had melted mto the wood bejrond. 
Hut now they had returned. He percaivad a white* figure 
against a distant background of clipped yew. 

Rising ji^usly he threw down his cigarette. 

' Shan we join the ladies ? ’ 

' 1 say, you ’ve had a dose of Delorme ! ’ 

For he had found her still with the peinter, who ee soon 
as Tstham appeared had subsided languidly iath aOowiuf 
hady Barbara to talk to him. 

Ok\ but so imiaii^t’eried Lydia, her ^ 

^'«'ve aB the Aeedcniy to piioee aaddaasMlm 
'W bcMi? 

* BeeheaelmdjisutoeittofahBiit * 

l^ydia hesMeledf^imd blheeellS^^heiemlMdh^ 

'fit aria MMMlMifW. 
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ilia Ilidian gcuidta with its dipped yem 
lasdhfld broad tsmace whence the undulations of thepsd^ 
stitetched westward and upward into the purple fiasozsi 
and clefts of the mountains. Trees^ fells, grass were steeped 
in a wan gold li^t, a mingling of sunset and moonrise. 
Hie sky was dear ; the gradations of cdour on the hills 
ethereally distinct. From a dump of trees came a soft 
hooting of owls ; and close behind them, a tall hedge of 
roses red and white made a bower for Lydia’s light form, 
and filled the night with perfume. 

* What do great men matter ? ’ said Tatkem inco- 
herently as they paused — * what does anything matter-^ 
but-*- JLydia / ’ 

It was a cry of pain. A hand groped for hm. Lydia, 
startled, looked up to see tiie face of Tatham looking 
down upon her. through the warm dusk — transfigured. 

‘ Tou ’n let me speak, won’t you ? I dare say it ’a much 
too toon— I dare say you can’t think it— yet. But I 
love you. 1 love you so dearly ! I can’t keep it to myself. 
I have— ever since 1 first saw you. You won’t be angry 
with me for speaking ? You won’t think I took you by 
iurpriie t I don’t want to hurry you-4 only want you to 

Bmotkm choked him. Lydia, after a murmur he couldn’t 
eateh, Ud her fane in her hands. 

Be waited : and already there crept thromi^ him tiia 
dofl Miae of dmiter. The impulse to ^eak had bees* 
kreiistihleb ond now— ke wished he had i^oken— 

At bust she leaked 

yott hneo been so ^cod to ■^*^•00 sweet to mo’*** 
And boioio Im IpMW what aho wio doingi ibo hod Ijffeid one 
Us Ip |pg tww diodm oksoeml tswrisid il with 


to «toi^ 
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her iB BiiJt dbe liq^ped 

her hendB behind her, ihe looked at him, roiling l^uongk 
tears, her fair hair blown back from her temj^, hex 
delicate face alive with feeling. 

' 1 can’t say yes — ^tt wouldn’t be honest if 1 did — 
wouldn’t be fair to you. But, oh dear, I ’m so sony I — so 
dreadfully sorry —if it ’s my fault — if I ’ve misled you. I 
thought 1 ’d tried hard to show what I really felt^*-that 
I wankhd to be friends — ^but not — not this. Dear Lc»d 

Tatham, I do like and admire you so much — ^but ’ 

You don’t want to marry me ! ’ he said bitterly, tumiiig 
away. 

She paused a moment. 

* No ’ — the word came with soft decision — ' No. And 
if I were to many you without — without that feeling — ^yon 
have a right to — ahould be doing wrong — ^to you— ^aad to 
myseJL You aee’ — she looked down, the point of her 
white shoe drawing circles on the grass, as though to help 
out her faltering speech — ‘ I — ^1 ’m not what 1 believe you 
think me. 1 ’ve got all sorts of hard, independent notioaa 
m my mind. I want to paint — and atndy— rod tzavd-^ 
1 want to be free ’ 

’ You should be free as air ! ’--^e intecropted pasakMih 
stely. 

’Ah,butnoS — not if I married. 1 ikooMa*i want to be 
Iwe in that way, if— ^ 

’ If you were in love T I nnderetand And yon *m 
>^t in love with am. Why ehonkl ym he t ’ awWI fonr 
Tatham, with a new and deipesiati hnnuBigr* ml 

Bsrththonidyniahef Bat 1 ’d adro yro-^ *^d gbo yw 
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‘Don’t let timi find m,’ aoid Lydio 
‘ X so smoh to 007.' 

Tathom turned, and led die way to the pillared datkness 
of a pergola to their left. One dde of it mB^Sonskedi by a 
high yew hedge ; on the other, its rose-twined arches looked 
oat upon the northern stretches of the park, and on the 
garden front of Duddon. There it lay, the great house, 
faintly lit; and there in front stretched its demesne 
symbol of its ancient rule and of its modern power. A 
natazai excitement passed thrbugh Lydia as they paused 
and she caught its stately oatline through the night. And 
then, the tameless something in her soul, which was her 
very self, rose up, rejoicing in its own strength, anil 
yet— wistful, full of tenderness. Now ! — ^let her play her 
stroke — her stroke in the new great game that was to be 
in the new age, between men and women. 

* Why shouldn't we just be friends ? * she urged. * 1 
know it sounds an old, stale thing to say. But it isn’t ' 
There’s a new meaning in it now, because—beoause women 
are being made new. It used to be offering what we couldn't 
give. We could be lovers ; we weren’t strong enonc^— wi 
hadn’t free mind enough— to be friends. But now— dear 
XiordTatham— just tryme-—— * Cbe held out to him tao 
b ands, which he todk against his wilt ’ I like yon so 
mnehl — 1 know that I diouid love your Mother. Now 
that weNre had diis out, why shouldnH we build up 
iomiftiug <pdta fresb t I want a friend— so badly ! ’ 

I want seimittiiig— so mndi amu 
te ndi fMwini bm hands fisr 

‘Ah» bntg^ilupl* sha plMidid. ‘ttywonn’t, 
lasuein’timwlMcianFSMNbnttymlon^ And tAyX 

|fen. 
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He droned Im kiiids, manteriiig lumidf with 

difliculty, 

'It’s nansense,’ he said shortly — * I know it ^s nonsense 1 
But— if 1 promised not to say anything of this kind again 
for a year ? * 

^he pondered There were compunotians, remorses in 
hei As 8nsan had warned her, was she playing with a 
m in's heart and life ? 

But her trust in her own resources, the sest of 
spiritual adventure, and a sheer longing to comfort hjye 
pre\ tiled. 

You ’ll promise that ; and I ’ll promise— ^just to be as 
UK e to you as ever 1 can ! ’ She paused. Th^ looked it 
e h other , the trouble in his eyes questioning the smile 
ih in rs. * Now please ! — my friend ! ’ — she slid dexterously, 
II oat^h very softly, into the everyday tone— ^ will yon 
rfdvise me? Mr. Delorme has asked me to sit to hin^^ 
Juvt a sketch m the garden— for a picture he’s at work 
on You would like me to accept ? ’ 

^he stood before him, her eyes rawed, with the leaide 
gentleness of a child. Yet there was a oonditkm implied 
>u the question. 

Tatham broke out — passionately. 

' Just tell me. There ’a— there ’s no one else T * 

She snlEered for him ; she hastsned to eomiiirt him* 

* No, M I— indeed there’s noons else. Though, mind, 
1 'm free, iusd so ars you.— ShaB 1 essns tooneiiow t ’ 
asked efiSB, with gniet kwistsgiee. 

Them wiMiafnll^ in ThthflwaVt^^ Telhs to »i 
<iuiastty*w|w hm dkfdbaf^ 

YouwwUdowhstllihet* heuMfiM*^ 

^ Isdied I wuuML*^ 

’1 JhiiiikPP iiuu|H*'j|ggh 

A* *i fMta* JW.* 
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* Thk^ thAt flfittled ! ’ tik% fiai4» wtl^ a ttMfe ai|^ of 
aai^tfoction. 

^ ‘ And what, pleaae, — am 1 to do— -that yoa *d like T * 

8&0 looked up ipiechievoudy. 

*Call me Lydia !— forget that you ever wanted to 
many me— a,u 4 don’t mind a rap what people eay ! ’ 

He laughed, through his pain, and gravely took her hand . 

• And now * — said Lydia — ‘ I think it ’s time to go home.’ 

When all the guests were gone, when Gerald and Delorme 
had smoked their last interminable cigars, and’^elorme 
had made his last mocking comments on the ‘ old masters ’ 
who adorned the smoking-room, Tatham saw him safely to 
bed, and returned to his sitting-room on the ground floor 
The French window was open, and he passed out into the 
garden. Soon, in his struggle with himself, he had left the 
garden and the park behind, and was climbing the slope 
of tiie fells. The play of the soft summer winds under the 
stars, the scents of bracken and heather and rushes, the 
distant throbbing sounds that nose from the woods as the 
wind travelled through them-^nnd soon> the short mountsm 
turf beneath his feet, and around and bdnw him, the great 
shapes of the hills, mysteriously still, and yet, as ft seemed 
to him, mysterious^ oBve tiieM things spoke to him 
and, by Httle,<fp|ined his blood. 

It wea the fiisl mnguish of a happy man. ¥llien, 
poiMkitiy, he lay salt hidden in a hcdlow of the lonely fell, 
Ihm dnimvriidi ainiiilll 

ImcioiSl^^ That quisagta^ of will 

te io aall n wiB qnpoMd to hig wii,-«had 

iM M tho ttAyisiMmgammi metld. 
Tlti|<liyilii a i A i liih i ot tiiamreiodiililllg^lhri^ bait; 

hmdld ndL osibiiriilmn^ 


CHAPTER XI 


VicTOBU WBB Bitting to Delorme in a comer of tiie Italian 
garden. He wuhed to paint her en pfetn otV, and he waa 
reBtlessly walking to and fro, about her, chooeing a point 
of view. Victoria was vaguely pleased by the pietor* 
rsquenesB of his lion head, set close on a pair of powecfid 
ihoulders, no less than by the vivacity of his dark bee and 
Southern gesture. He wore a linen jacket with .bulging 
pockets, and a block skull cap, which gave him a maotV* 
ful pontifical air. To Victoria’s thinldng indeed, he 
pontified ’ at all times, a great deal more thm was 
necessary. 

However she sat resigned. She did not like DslsmSi 
and her preference waa aU for another school of srA Hw 
had moreover a critkat respect for her own IsildMHii 
and she did not want at all to see them Modsnd Ity 
what seemed to her the flashing violeaee of Dekstws’s 
brushwork. But Harry had adted it of her, sod lun 
she was. 

Her thoughts nxneom were fuB of Bsny's o^sn, 
so that the ooawonatKo betwem kt and tibe psiilwr SPOi 
Bwie or hMi pntsnoeon her pllt 
DeloiMM^ mesnwhiVi^ wss dislim HUMnwii lit fiidMi 
of s Ba#Wijeet sod the wiid||lii|i|d hi Ur tty * 
ssenosMf silisli edf fc t h hid nssMlfliyill il hwMMh 
Riio to the Iill> 

its 
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AdmimUel Oim iiu}mei](fc T-— 

BilotriSte UteppeA baok. VictoriA catlasguidly paaaive 

* Bid you md that article on me qpL JTAe WedUy ? 
The man a fool !*-4tnow8 nothing, and wntii like God 
Almighty. A little more full face. That *b it * I 
Buppoae aU pEdAlpitoe are full of theaa jealous beasts 
Ours IB faluttercA ^^ .srith them — men who never sell a 
picture, and make^ hf livmg on the compliments of their 
own little snarling set. But upon my word, it makes one 
rather siok. Ah, that *8 good * Yon moved a trifle — 
that *8 better— just a moment** 

*I*m glad you let me sit,* said Victoria absently 
* I stood to Whistler once It nearly killed me.* 

* Ah, Jimmy ! * said Delorme. * Jimmy was a Tartar * ’ 

He went off at score mto recollections of Whistler, 

drawing hard all the time. 

Victoria did not listen. She was thinking of those 
wvmb of {qptBteps she had heard under her window at 
dawn, and passing her room. This morning Harry lodrad 
at umal, expept lor something in tito eym, whi^ none bat 
Ae would notioe. What had he beta doing al! those 
iKpoift There was nothing enatto or abnormal aboot 
Harry* Sound ahsp, from the moment he put his hsad 
on inOow to tiie moment at eight o*o]oek when hii 
itotomi with great diSculty woke him, was the rule with 
hliflu 

eW mmU Inppeati the Im I o w yAS» 

ho iWil Ihwfold were ahmo togothorf Viotasa 
tiid eooa t h tw ! . oi||hi Itosk tim gmeml euMpouiriHhiod 
ibsihrsdt hoest lOja th^i rssoth^ flsr f^ioir^^jjgjprwHa^ kt 

'wiUlb4^9LniDJM^k mA ^1^ i# ilMHht 

Hosry 'wno osPhoidUh^ t|ilouoorlM|i^ iptPwiKlilw' 
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quiets whik i^’Ji hnk hsA itfodc ]i«r m f^nguliur 
exoKe^the eyes sbinitif— yet tbe meiuier^eeeafos# 
sv^cetasuBoal. She alxetidy diviiied the 
the Bpecolator with life oondiiek * Bet not with my 
Harry ! * thoii^t the mother, fierosly. 

But how could she prevent it ? Whet could she do t 
What can any mother do, when the WiM of eneigy*- 
Apintual and physical — ^has risen or jt zking to iU height 
m the young creature, and the oidy queetion is how ancL 
Inhere it shall break; in crash and tempest^ or in a 
B’Miimer sea ? 

Delorme suddenly raised his great head from his easel 
^That was a delicious creature that sat by me last 
night.’ 

' ]Kiis Penfold ? She is one of your devotees.* 

‘ She pamts, so she said. Man Dteu ! Wh/do 'women 
paint ? ’ 

Victoria, roused, hotly defended the right of har sen to 
pl\ any honest art m the world that might hciQg flMl 
f i^her pleasure or money. 

'VtmM lapMiUunf Xkbnne’s shoulder shn^^Nt 

higher. ‘ It is an inlemal thing, milady, paintkc ; 

a woman make of it T She can only unssik hiHsIfd^ 
And in the end— what rim prodocee-^what ie it f ^ 

* If it pays the rent 1— isn't that t * 

* But a young giri like that f What^ m Qod*e mpisy 
she to do with payiiy the rent f Let hat dstaae and 

a tain of lo vers lo o k bmmtM 1 ^ 

The wink dUy trf woama !* 

«^tieh oflwpts *fataaf fmn dnuith a ttii* 

'Ko:|ft aB ttaii/ laiii Dalawa 

Jtal Isalpid tsWkdt Bk Inshni^ asid Bl|Nhsifaist^ 
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80«ks6 of needmg a few Buimtee^ leeti and weaKt to meet 
bfTMiv 

* liocgot to tell jou» mother,* ho saidf as they approached 
each other, ^ Faveisham *s coming this afternoon. 1 had 
a letter from him thia morning. He seems to be trying to 
make the old man behave.* 

* I shall be glad to see him.* 

Struck by something lifeless and jaded m the voice 
she loved, l^n^l^arjriliot a glance at her son, then shpped 
her baud into wll iilhn, and walked back with him to his 
libnsy, 

He sat down silently to his books and papers, A couple 
of official reports lay open, and Victoria knew that he 
was going to an important county meeting that evemng 
where he was to be m the chair. Many older men, men 
who had won their spurs m politics or busmess, would be 
there, and it was entirely by their wish— their kindly wish— 
that Harry would take the lead. They desired to see him 
tmadiag in the steps of his forefathers. 

Perched on the end of his wilting table, she watched 
her son a moment. It seemed to her she saw already what 
the yocmg face would be hke when it was old. A pang 
etro^ her. 

*Bairy--u there anything wrong ! ’ 

He looked up quite simply and stretched his hand to her 

* I asked her to marry me last night* 

* WeD t * The ookmr rushed into the mother*s lace- 

She doesn’t love me. ffiMwantsiutobefrieikdi.* 

* But elie’e to eit to Sefouit this ! ' 

’ Bseanee 1 aihind twr/ 

i 0 u tef— 4«r Inih jum 
Of ^ U dosBi ’ft fMse*^dhMiik ii 
^Theee’a ssrlilweg fto iMMiifk 
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aik me not to ate bar, t woldil’t. Wbo kaowi t She *a 
got her ideas. Of cmnioe I Ve got ttuae^ Periitpo--*«fter 
ail— I may win. Or if aot— periu^fui ^**4^ shaded his face 
with his hand — *she ’ll show me^how not to mind. 
I know she wants to/ 

Silence a moment Then the lad’s hand dropped. He 
Rmilod at Victoria. 

' Let ’a fall in 1 There ’s nothing else to do, anyway. 
>he 'a not hke other girls. When she sayS a thing — she 
means it. But so long as I can see her^t % happy 1 ’ 

' You ought to forget her ! ' said Victoria angrily, 
kiflsing his hair. ' These things should end— one way or 
the other.* 

He looked perplexed. 

‘ She doesn’t think so — and I ’m thankful she doesn’t. 
Hother * — don't say anything to her. PromiNf mo. She 
said last night— she loved you. She wants to ooma hare, 
lict 's give her a jolly time. Perhape— — ’ 

The patience in his blue eyes nearly made hat^iigr* 
And there was also the jealousy that no fond mothiOgfaa|NMk 
the commonest of all jealousies. He was peirijg 
her hands, this creature of her own flesh. Till noiNlte 
had moulded and shaped him. Henceforward the HgtSl 
mfluence rained by this girl's eyes would mean sndw to 
him than all the intensity of her own aflaetioti. 

Victoria’s mind for the last of the ritliaf mm in m 
«tate of abatnelkm, and sha eat so atitt Ihil PshsiMli mm 
gtMtIypleaiodwithhai. At lundheoniilptee^^ iliWri > 
^^riaded, and Imif Baihasa whispared tfOectU 
w tbkt WeiaK» «a» dNn;* • 

IHHWMi MM. WttKf iaifMMilIt* 
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^Ulcm poaeiUy stay it mV xaply am lofty, 
hM tha 8itiia1so|||f as QerM koe^i was conuosonplace. 
Iia^ Barbara’s house in town was kt lor another fort- 
and Duddon Castle was mors agressMo and more 
aoonomioal than either lodgings or a hotel. 

Meanwhile %paix of eyes, belogiging to the young man 
whole dinner jacket and black tie had marked him out anud 
tile other male guests of the night before, were observing 
makers witii a more snhtie and friendly spirit behind 
thekL Cyril Bodenwaa a Fellow of All Souls, a journalist, 
an advanced Radical, a charmer, and a fanatic. Ha bated 
no mam That indeed was the truth. But he bated the 
theories and the doings of so many men, that the difference 
between him and the mere revolutionary was hard to 
seise. He had a smooth and ruddy face, in which the 
sysbrowp fftsned to be always rising interrogatively , 
kmghh hsir; stooping shoulders, and an amiable, lasy, 
ssoofciiig Mk that belied a nature of singular passion, 
iiUhyi oooupied with the most tremsodous problems of 
Ufe, and afraid of no solution. 

Ho had been overworking himsstf in the attassipt to 
Sitllk ^ steiks, and had come to Duddon to rest. 
IW Wbsda eras much attadied to him in a motiisriy way, 
gsd ibf'to her. They spsmd a good deal ; she attaddiig 
* and * dessagogi^ 

gljfilrinBy when msaVed in the beauties and amenities of 
pneha phia ss I>widon. But they weio friends aB the 
SMMi tiriiaipibit An unpaid ssrvioes of friends. 

n SMI ssssraoniii osme jujuia nuoM apiMMuea, 

Mmm MMUiMi to tm to lA 
twitotoi 1 <IMtoai' 
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Hm amUtion, Ito WWrtw’a.ww t» paiW « 

three da^ and haw it haded a uaeteqpaea. Ai>d» ISta 
Whistler, ha had no aawnar painted it l^aa ha aompad 
,t out; rriiioh moat atMeai fonad dkoonnm. 

Boden, meanwhile, made ammda for all that w^ la* 
\olutionaiy in hia or eoonomioa,^ laaetioii on 

two subjecto— «t ani divorce. He had old-faihiaaad 
idf as on the family, and did not want to see divatMi m a de 
e-avT And he wae quaintly R n a hinian in mattaia of ai^ 
br'jovinp that all art ehodd appeal to ethical or paatie 

‘ Boden admires a painter becanie he is a good mattf 
and pays his washing bilb,’ drawled Delorme bAind hk 
'••(wrette, from the lasy depths of a garden chair. ‘ Hia 
\ <>ry colours ate virtuee, and his [dcturea mustba .maeter* 
pieces, because he suhacnbes to the ^)og|?Sioaia, and 
doesn’t beat hia wife.' 

‘ Excellently pat,' asid Boden, hia hat <» the ha«k el 
his head, his eyas beginning to riiina. ‘Do nan gflhw 
grapes of thistlea T * 

• Conetantfy. lhare is no niation whatamr haMraW 
art and mocahty.’ Delorme emohad pognoeionaly. 
greater the artiat, ganerally apaoking. An *wi* lit 

man.’ 

•Isayt BaaDyaa bad aa that T’ 

Boden waved a languid hand towuda th* 
wreathed phaatom ef Dalocma. ThaaMtMMlIitWW 
Uughad, langnaty aho, tor it wnt ilnH tan hit 
The emb aewialtd «f VieMh, SlMlI iMiMb li|t» 
Msmitv. and Ohiamal llastiw. wht liil fs^ifltill Hi 
liiiiiii-i,^ L -il« It Vt* Taiiiir Tt T 


•Oil 
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1 \mmt lia kiuij^ in 

lAlain aod I paint vlwt I «ee.^ 

* 1%e one abaoliitaly fatal ctnaae ! Don^t 7011 agree ? ’ 
Boden tamed gmiling to Mrs* mmisty* of #lioae lovdy 

head and (K>ft eyes he was ooiiaci(H]8tlmni(^a& the chatter. 
The ^ee responded. 

*What do we see?* she said, with her shy szmle 

* Sorely we only see what we think— -or dream ! * 

*Troet’ cried Delorme; *bat <a painter thinks in 
painU' 

* There you go,* said Boden, ‘ with your esoteric stuff. 
AH your great painters have thought and felt wi&‘ the 
moltitiide— painted for the multitude.* 

^ Hever.’ The painter jerked away his cigar, and sat up. 

* The multitude is a brute beast ! * 

* A juat^heast/ murmured Boden. 

* Anything but ! * said the painter. ' But you know 
my views. In every generation, so hsr as art is con- 
cerned, there are about thirty men who matter— m all the 
world J ’ 

* Artists ? * The voice was Lucy liaiU8ty*a. 

^Good heavens, no! Artiste— ^nd jodgea— togsithcf. 
me gate of art ts a deal straiter than the gate ol Heaven.* 
Betel oaui^t Victoria’s laugh. 

’Let him alone,' he said, indulgmitly. ‘His is 
. Mia en^ aiistooiaoy I can stand— with apologies to my 

’ 4 )k» wa'sa dene for,* said Viotoiia, quie%. 
fiodiae tette e h«i^^ the giae* hiw 

haidiBipig Ip Mmi spsaihiBet Ahen to kV hoeteis* 

jpeea eaidi te h|P eoiiiWdpp Mep wans pelsMip IImi iMiMphi 
ft timtmitm. im #ftftiiilgii|l^^i^^ 
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Annagaddon o<nxi«i, it^ll went &td you iu fomwwhuk 
You ’tf hava gone down fauig beloza.’ 

' Really ? Then who will be ia poeaeaeiou ? * aakad 
Gerald Tatiam, a very peiOeptible aiMr in hia diaagvaaaUa 
\oice He disliked Boden as one of * the infernal Ba^Upals’ 
whom Viotoria would inflict on the sacred pramots 
of Duddon, but he was generally afraid of him in 
runversatioiL 

'Merely the rich’ — ^the tone was still nonchalant^ 
' the Haves against the Haven’ts. No nonsense kft* by 
that time, about ' blood ’ and ^ foonily.’ Society will have 
dropped all those bttle trimmings and embroidenes. We 
phall have come to the naked fundamental things*’ 

' The straggle of nch and poor ? ’ said Delorme. * Fre** 
tiMly That’s what all you fellows who go and preach 
ri \olution to dockers are after. And what on ilarth Voald 
the world do without wealth ? Wealth is only mateiialised 
mttUigenoe ! What ’s wrong with it ? * 

‘ Only that we ’re dying of it.’ 

The young man paused. He sat silently tmddn^ 
hu eyea— unseeing— 'fixed upon the house. Lucy ManM^ 
looked at him with sympathy. 

' You meaa,’-^e said, — ' that no one who hm Hm 
power to be sjehhas now ever the eonmge to be poor t * 

He Boddsdi and turning to her be ecmtawied m a kwui 
>oice,—^And think what ’a kMll AmwestftolmaiiisAlMi# 
uk this pemphemalia of servants, and moto r ema nnl 
glattoncmli^ T Tham’aaeareelyamwi Imiiitidlipii 
zoning iny friaiida vdm ’U dm AmdsiditWid 

k> ba esMsigih-mw tlavy mnat have t hm oi n #' i fig mf 
wfrrio tttiiat tlmv *11 mil thiia Mda toJOd llo 
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<ir imm to the men nAk6i wpmi^ their 

•iiy<e q»ee«ilatuig in the (Htjr ? 1 koovr I have 
w«tolied iome of them for yeare. It*e a thirst that 
dMtscQfi a mW To want to be rich is bM enough— 
to mast to be rich quick is death and daniBatum . . 

There was sileiioe again, tiO suddenly Bodea addressed 
Oolonel Barton who was sitting opposite half asleep m 
the sun. 

' I say, what 's the name of ^ village, about two miles 
from here, 1 walked through while you were all at church 
this morning ?— the most God-forsaken place I ever saw ' 
-^a honiUe, insanitary hole ) * 

^ Mainstairs ! ' said Barton, promptly, waking up. 
^ That 's the only village hereabouts tiliat fits the deaonp- 
tion. But Melrose owns two or three of them.* 

* The man that owns that village ought to be hanged/ 
said Boden with quiet ferocity. * In any decent state of 
•ooiBty he would 1^ hanged.* 

Barton shrugged his shoulders. 

*I*m on the sanitary authority. We*ve summoned 
him till we 're tired, to put those ootUges in repair. No 
uae. Now we*ve told him that we shall repair them 
euiaelfes and twnd in the bill to him. That *s stinied him, 
and hah Immadiately givan everybody nolioa to quit,^ 
fmyt he 11 okna the whdb village. But tiie |iaq[ile won*t 
Them aia M other cottages lor miba-^lhef *ve taken 
^ onr inqjNN^^ 

^And you tUuk oar knd (tjntam*a goiof to kMl on 
thhtp kamm I * said Bedim his eyea flaodi^ 

* ll* iMl* npcf 4nw 

* a ^ pok *• a* wMi.' 
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* Bvt tile exocptntt i» denmhjg t It crnngminiiiee 7011 
ail. That lAoh a place as Mainstain #hoiiUi be po§$ 8 ilk^ 
that *8 Uie point ! ^ 

' For yoi Socialists, 1 dare say ! ' cried BartoiL-^* The 
r«^t of us know better than to expect a perfeot world I ^ 

Boden laughed, the passion dying from his face, 

‘ Ah, well, we shall have to make you march f^you 
Mlows in possession. No hope !— unless we are ‘‘ behind 
you with a bradawl ** ! ' 

* On the contrary ! We marched before you Socialists 
were thought of. Who have put the bulk of the cottages 
of England in repair during the last half century, I should 
hkf to know — and built moat of the new ones? The 
landlords of England ! Who stands in the way of reform 
at the present moment ? The small owner. And who are 
the small owners t Ifainly Radical tradesmen.* 

Boden looked at him — ^then queerly smiled. ' I dare say* 

I trust no man-~further than 1 can see him. But if what 
you say is true, why don’t you Conservativea-^ your 
own interest — coerce men like Melrose T He ’e giving yvm 
avay, every month he exists.’ 

' Well, Taiham 'a at it,’ — said Barton quietly^* wa 'ns 
all at it. And there ’e a new agent just appoialad. Bossa* 
thing to be hoped from him.’ 

*Wbofo8tt* 

* Tim didn^ hear ns diseuming Urn last Ammi 

called CSaude Ksvershain.* 

* Cfauide Kavsnham f A taH dmiHilbw I writig a 
^uls-Hloes a iittla law but moall^ wmppbfidf Qh. 
IknQwhibipacisa%. VbvsMkmaf 

^aden tfomw bimadK bask ii Ua ahak with AsaM 
aid ladM bhi pigm Aaba walslMMkBwa|diafoa|gaiiii^ 
'^aEsdObd tba law bMjjldNimta sd bht aaggabMiaipaa 
iaaib^ 'baAt iaMf *1^1^ 

c “ ? . 
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qIm* maB oUb in London, icoqpiiBi^ bg; men 
ol iottofs and jniiioT bomptezs. Fnvordiam long einoe 
dno]^ped out of the ohib, and was now the companion, so 
Boden lunleistood, of moob richer men, andea great fre- 
quenter of the Stock Bxehange, where mogej in mjeteii- 
ously made without working lor it. That fact alone was 
enough for Cyril Boden. He felt an instinctiTe, almost a 
fanatical antipathy toward the new agent. On the one 
side the worriiippers of the Unbought and the Unpneed , 
on the other Mammon and all his troop. It was so that 
Boden habitually envisaged his generation. It was so, and 
by no other test, that he divided the sheep from tfie goats. 

4k 

Lydw Penfold, driving • diannntivn pou> 
WM ilowly nppTOMhing die Caetle throu(d> the avenue of 
■plendid oaks whioh led up to it. Favenham waa walking 
bwide her. He had overtaken her at the begumuig of the 
avamio, and had sent on hia motor that he might have the 
plsamEf of her eooiety. 

The daiatineM of her white dieea, with all Ha prettj 
dataik, the touch of Uue in her bat, and at her waist, 
delighted hi* ayes. It pleaaad him that than waa not a 
tCMi in hat of Bohomiaa oarelwmeaa in theaa nipeots. 
Bewything waa ainqda, hut oTecythii^ waa aemidered. 
flhe kanr her own baauty ; that waa dear. It (ave her 
HKpnawiMieiit hut, ao far aa ho oould^aa, u^fibont u 
iHwaalaaBatit. Bahadnavweaetayouagtidwilhwkom 
Im «Mld talk w aMily. 

^ lha M g wa t ad hin udth hat aaaat tmmOf aauk. 



met Wiwm m lybxa ^ 

ps^ I submit 

muo-h longer ! * 

* You 'xereaUy getting strong!’ 

Her kind eyes considered liim. He bed cdten msmUed 
that one so young should be mistress ot sucb e k»ok^ 
6<) »oftly fztt^ and unafraid. 

' A Hercules ! Besides, the work ’a so interestiagi 
on( 'a no time to think of one’s game leg t ’ 

‘ You 're getting to know the estate ? ’ 

' 1 Vc been motoring about it for a fortnight, that ’s 
S4>mething for a beginning. And 1 ’ve got plenty of tihiags 
TO tell you/ 

lie plunged into them. It was evident that he was 
rt suimng topics familiar to them both. Thw talk Indeed 
«• flowed them already in a certain closa rdation to, each 
other; sharers in a common enterprise, tdwie she was 
often inspiration, and he ezecutiTe and practical flSMS^ 
hM'r since, indeed, she had said to him with that 
lindled, eager look—' Accept I— Accept f ’—he hgd been 
diarply aware of bow best to appioaoh, to attisot 
was, it seemed, no mere passive girl. She was in 
1 r measure a thinker— a ehaiaeler. He perosieedin bm i< ' 
down— enthusiasBis and thm seemed 

often as though they shixikbmbeyendiwrslm^^ They 
made him unoosslorteMe ; thi^ were shrei^ to hie 
own numi; and yet they soMmd and iwiee m mi IdMU 
l^ing the siMt im Inelmiee,. that sImi lud Head la 
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* I ^ve imt oome from Mamstaiis,* he Mid to W 
altraptly, as tlie house in front drew nearer. 

The colour rushed into l^dia*a cheeks. 

* Are you going to put that right ? * 

* I 'm goii:^ to try. I *ve been talking to your old friend 
Dobbs. I saw his poor daughter, and I went Isto most of 
the cottages.* 

Somewhat to his dismay he saw the delicate face 
beside him quiver, and the eyes cloud. But the emotion 
was driven back. 

‘ You're too late ! — for Bessie ! ' — she said— how sadly * 
Th^ accent touched him. 

* girl is really dymg ? ’ 

* She has been dying for months — and in such patn.* 

* It is paralysis ? ' 

* After diphtheria. Did they show you the graves in the 
churchyard 7 — ^they call ihihe Innocents* Corner. Thirty 
children died in that village last year and the year before.* 

There was silence a little. 

' 1 wonder what 1 can do,^ said Faversham, at last, 
refleoltvely. * I have been worldiig out a number of new 
proposals— and 1 submit them to Hr. Melrose to*night.' 

aha looked wuMnlly at the speaker. 

*Qoodhiokl HutMr.lMroseishardtoinove** 

Faverdiam aesented. 

* The hope lies in his being new an oHmanr-HitidaemoM* 
iMi fsl rid fdl responaibilitiea. I ehall try to show him that 
hadeiliesnidiipeoetein^ money than good** 

n hope^l^l hepc-ymrV snooeed!* ehe mid 
ismully. Ssr smetfon infsetnd hiisu He rndfad dsma 
tqpeiaher* 

'fiM 4 mM «• aulBp»aaiMMif B«t«l wii*i 1 




I 
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*FAicta«aIly,ahrayi. Bttt I iiied of Loiidon befo^ 
all this happteed-^jing to got out 6( it.* 

And he began a ahbrt aoQotfbt of himseif, more intimate 
than any he had jet j^veu her ; to which Ljdia lietened 
aiUi her open fnendlj look, perhaps a little shyer than 
before. And eo different, instinctively, is the way in which 
a nan will tell his story to a woman, from that in which 
lie tells it to a man, that the same half ironic, half bitter 
narrative which had repelled Tatham, attracted Lydia. 
Her sympaih) rose at once to meet it. He was an orphan^ 
and till now lonely and unsuccessful ; tormentedi too, by 
unsatisfied ideals and ambitions. Her imagination Was 
pitiful and quick , she imagined she understood. She 
liked his frankness; it flattered and touched her. She 
liked his deep, rich voice, and his dark face, with its lean 
strength, and almost Southern colour. During his illness 
be had grown a small peaked beard, and it pleased hmr 
artistic sense, by giving him a look of Cardinal Bidislimi, 
—as that great man stood ffgured in an old Freaoh print 
she had picked up once in a box on the Paris quays* Mom* 
over his friendship offered her so much fmh knowisdgs of 
tile world and hfe. Here, again, was oomiideiliip ! Sh# 
*as lucky indeed. Harry Tatham swd now this elmr, 
mteiesting man, entenng on Us task* It was a gMih 
^poQsibility. She would not fail rither of hm new 
^«nds1 They knew— she had madn-ndM wmU mI* 
n quite |dain,that ahe was not ssttiag her es^ at siffw. 

insighls, fmii poweca, IsnmiaMii, IsfHiiWli 
powsia, iur lew ses^ wna these she al^ 

Tst, and qUta mowaly psthapa, tin %lsit ef lwi|r 
ffelioi thsae new fpems in whk|i tin antnwd iintily 
sad t^s pasaaMcta instltala e( ffta sea esagf leeiP geeaKt 
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Tb»f Jimed a imnnaiit on the edga ol Ihi ikbrtean on 
laUch liht lioiise stood-^^e gfound btealdi|| liom it to 
iba wait. A group ol oottages appeaiad amid tbe woods 
faraway. 

*11 all estates were Wm tiiis estate!* eried Lydia, 
pointing to them,--* and all cottages like thei/ cottages ! ’ 

Faversham flushed and stiflened. 

^Oh ! the Tatl|pas are always perfection ! * 

Lydia’s eyebrows lifted. 

* Is it a crime ? ’ 

* Ko— but one hears too much of it.’ 

* Not from them ! ’ The tone was indignant. 

* I dare say.’ 

Suddenly, he threw her a look which startled her. She 
descended from her pony-cart at the steps of the Castle, 
her breath fluttering a little. What had happened T 

* Her ladyship is in the garden/ said the footman who 
received them. And he led the way through a door in 
the wall of the side court. They followed— in a constrained 
silence. Lydia felt pussled, and rather angry. 

Faversham recovered himself. 

* I apologise ! They have all the virtues.’ 

His voice was lew e > ed -*> f or her ear ; there was deference 
m his smile. But somehow Lydia was eonscious of a note 
ti alomy seB-aitertjon in him, which waa new to bsr , 
leimathbcalmng and stubborn, whidi lelosed to tabs her 
leid as 


liidpThIdatt advanced* Tlieeyeaofafiottp of people 
iMttet in a i^bda iiiiderAlm shada of a ipmading yew tiee 
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Taikun «MM bmyioK «p to gxott tbcni. No om hui 
Lvdia oonld havo ffiatingnidted any ohaaga in Hia boyidi 
voice and look* Bat it was tki^i^ Bbe fdt it 
He tQxned from her to Favezsham. 

* Awfully glad to eee Hope you ’re quite fit 

afjam/ 

* Very nearly all right, thank yon.' 

* Are yoa actaally at work ? Great enritement every* 
w here about you ! * 

Tatham stood, with his straw hat tilted towaxda the 
IvV of his head, and his hands on his sides, obaervii^ 

hi'< i^iiost. 

Faversham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ I feel horribly nervous ! ^ 

' Well you may 1 * laughed Tatham. * Never ihumL 
We ’ll all back you up, if you *11 let us.' 

’ As fat as I am conoemed-^the smallest oonlaributiOns 
thankfully received. Who are these people here I * 

Tatham introduced him. 

Then — ^to Lydia — 

* Delorme is waiting for you.* He carried her ofit. 


By this time Ur. Andover, the oU grinled eqniie who 
had been Lydia's partner at dinner the ni|^t befateihed 
dropped in, and various other lesideiila from the rndifr* 
l^hood. They gathered eagwrty round VWvefdia»» m 
the deep diadb of the yews. 

And tedm long, the new nmn Imd prodnoid M 
^ im pm ss hm npon thorn oonntiy gsnthw m n iho worn 
now to he hii neiglAiMBm It fM eofden*^^ 
whms to tiwmws tdffons i i . BU InM do *0 III 
fdoyorymigswidedt l^^ otoB oiivdo; oodhoiMlt 
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After half an hour'a diflcnsrian, Barton drew Tiotoiia 
aiida, and said to hsr excitedly that the new agent was 
* a capital fellow f * 

*He'll do the job, you’ll see! Melrose is breaking 
up— 'thank Gk>d ! Everyone who ’s seen him lately says he 's 
not half the man he was. He ’ll have to give this fellow 
a free hand. That estate has been a plague-spot ! But 
we ’ll get it cleared up now.* 

Victoria wondered. Secretly, she doubted the power 
of any man to manage Melrose even morUurus. 

Meanwhile it had not escaped her that t^e new 
agent and Lydia Penfold had arrived together. It had 
struck her also that their manner towards each other, as she 
went to meet them, had been the manner of persons ]usf 
emerged from a somewhat intimate conversation. And 
she already perceived the nascent jealousy in Harry. 

Well !-*no doubt the agent also was to be practised 
on by these new-fangled arts. For no girl could have 
had the audacity to make the compact Lydia Penfold 
had made with Harry, if she were aheady in love with 
another man ! No. Favershanuit was plain, would be the 
next added to her train. Victoria beheld the golden-hatred 
oteatnxe as the modem Circe, surrounded troops of ex- 

luitora-^lovers transmogrified to bnends — docile at the 
iMof til* niBC W W. You took 7oar ohanro, receifed 
pm * Na^VtwAraknded eheorfoliy i&to the pen. Vietom 
vMMid tolnfinllthet her Heny AonU do nothiag of the 
ktadi 

fHw i tt oh e d mwid her for the {neeamittiiaw —idea, 
flm ihe —a. uader a fcaataiaed watt ia tlw Btaan 
gteMhNia Ate while diess gWunins frnin thn wiimiilipii^ M 
Ihi stsnt it»> itiipsil : 
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A little way off, a gnmp ol peopb» oiitieal obeenreta 
of the pxooeediog, lounged on the grass or in gucden 
chain, among Tatham. And as he sat watching the 
sitting, his hat drawn forward over his brow and eyes, 
although he chatted occasionally with Mrs. Manisty beside 
him, his mother was miserably certam that ha was in truth 
alive to nothing but the white vision under the walt-^the 
dtlicatfi three-quarter face, with its pointed obin, and 
the wisps of gold hair blowing abont the temples. 

\nd the owner of the face ’ Was she quite unmoved 
h> a situation which might, Victoria felt, have itfaiaed 
the nerves even of the experienced 7 

A alight incident seemed to show that she was not un- 
moved Lydia had shown a keen, girlish pleasure in the 
prospect of sitting to Delorme, the god, professionally, 
of her idolatry. Yet the sketch, for that aftihnoon, 
c anie to nothing. For after an hour ’s sitting Dabnne, 
as usual, became restless and excited, exclaimed at the 
difhculty of the subject, cursed the light, and finally, in a 
fit of disgust, wiped out everything he had done. Lydia 
nm* from her seat, looking rather white, and threw a 
strange, appeabng glance— the mother caught it^t hnr 
\ oun^host Tatham sprang up, released her instantly «di 
p«^remptori]y, though Delonne imploied lor another Mf 
lM>ar. Lydia, unheard by the artist, gave sail 
her dehveier, and* pfesently, there they WM p ih s end 
Harry s t r e ll^ up and iornn the seee-etfiye tagH>iifft 
as though nothing* aWetsly nothing, had h igg iind . 
AndyetHany had only aahsd hie to niitly liM 11^ 
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For one ooutd be so abeurd ae to jgttoce 4hai. 
VietOKta^ Bitting in tbetbade beBideLady Barbara, wbo bad 
gone to tieep, looked dreamily ronnd on the rose-red 
pie of building, on the great engirdling woodsi the hills, 
the silver reaches of river — interwoven now wi^ the dark 
tree^masses, now with glades of sun-ht pasture. Duddon 
was one of the great possessions of England. And this 
shp of a girl, with her home-made blouses, and her joy m 
making twenty pounds out of her drawings, whmwith to 
pay the rent, had put it aside, apparently without a 
moment’s hesitation. Magnanimity ?— or stupidity ? 

The next moment Viotona was despising her own 
anuuMmant. *Otte takes one’s own lofty feelmgs for 
granted’‘-^t never other people’s ! She says she doesn't 
love him-*mMl that ’s the reason. And 1 straightinay don’t 
Mieveher. What snobs we all are! One’s astonishment 
betrays one’s standard. Gerald says ** Wbat have the poor 
to do with fine {eelings t and I detest him for it. But 
Pm no betpr.* 

Suddenly, on the other side of th# yew hedge behind 
hen'-HrQioes. Harry and Lydia Benfidd, in eager and 
brndyiag diseoiBioit And. all at onoe a name Miaohed her 

— pzMMMUMd mlbat ’Urtham’i 

^ Ko <doabt hy tin mini of Um jtmag 

' I #i ao* kaow I waa •» OHiiyiHMd.* 


a* two ianAM* Ika aMM m fNa aailkir 

MHiMlif woiimim ik aiofV piwi. «i mnm* an* 
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her. Lydia tbmdfy appUfoaohed Viotfria. With lltittaan 
she had not appacentJy been timid. Sutler bis aha 

was all delerenoe. 

* Isn’t there a dower-show here to-morrow t Hay 
Susan and I come and help ? * 

The speaker raised ber eyes to Lady Tathain» and 
A i( Iona read in them aometliing beautiful and appeaUi|g» 
thit at once moved and angered her. The girl seemed 
to odor her heart to Tatham's mother. 

‘ 7 canU marry your son f — but let me love you--^ pouf 
/ri< nd ! — (he friend of both* 

Was that what it meant ? 

What could Victoria do ? There was Harry hovering 
u) the background, with that eager, pale look. Site waa 
i IpK 88. Mechanically she said — * We shall be debated-* 
itefuL 1 will send for yon.* 

Thenceforward, however, Lydia allowed Tatham no more 
' nvate speech with her. She made herself agreeable to aD 
\ Ktoria’s guests ib turn. Delorme fell bead ewer esne ii 
’w\ e with her, so judicious, yet so evidently siimere wmitlMi 
ittenes she turned upon him, and so doeile her oonssnl 
to another iitting. Smet, grave Lacy Manisty waloliedlMir 
»»th fiw i i tiito. th» MuMgr boy dnggtd bat IMSl 
Long Fioai,lb*ilHm'bartt» votar-bauU tbon, M tbowii 
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Gmld Tfttliun ftlso noticed it. Xhmven few iMngi, 
witAdn Itii powers, that he left unnoiaoed. 

'Now that would be suitable!' he said in Lady 
Baarbaia’i ear, nodding towards the pair. ' Yon saw how 
they came in together. But of oourse it 's a blind. Any- 
one with half an eye can see that she 'e just ddiing for 
Harry! ’ 



CHAPTER Xn 


Fa\'ERSbam Sped home through the winding ComUiui 
lAnes. The hedges were thick with meadow-sweeA and 
lit eient. mingled with that of new-mown hayt^uag 
'll the hot, still air. In front of him the UUswatar 
mountains showed diiniy Uue. It was a coontrf he was 
Ik ginning to love. His heart rose to it. * 

Small wonder m that! For here, in this Northern land- 
•HSpe, so strange to him bat three months ago, ha had 
hr'it stumbled on Success— and he had hrst met Lydii. 

Was there any whanoe for him? Thtongh all his tsU* 
with the country neigj^lkdltfs, or with Lady Tgj^baait ha 
had been keenly 

show him wlM. m the BvddoB<c£j|la 

(imle actnatty ^l||A;t.|!liri^tham was in love witii Im| 


was dear. ti|pW||Bfl|iehn»tat as to the daify hgimifi 
M by thi ijimk i i| ^» | i. through erety ehaagd-^ 
ooiuteaieair|tit«~t^lll»ihtt^ ddS^ooddhir^ 
or the PenfaUs* dlUaii^ had eoBTiaeal him «» 

pout And Fhdisr itoM i i h ij j || it » hiww s tf nt B i M ai i ti n t 

Tatham hm nawhlMlhinijHlii'iiWstili s«i hUnyp lihit. 
uhsMshnmMBfohlMiltAlWlaBte nirMilp' 


lone »-k* MflipMQt WllL 

oleouas, iRthn«M|oCaay sftwiMwAi wi# 

mm w^p mmm. m 
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Ifti «ii9take&'%er altogether— bet her 

her higK epirit— Lydia PendM was aot the 
gbl to mairy an estate. And if Tatham Icmtiall had 
iMNtooheS her heart—* would she have aUowed me play 
her that she has done this last forto^ht?* She 
would have been absorbed, pre-ocoupied ; ao^ohe had 
been neither. He thq|ight of her^ kind eyes, UVr^jCrank. 
welqcnning %ays, her intense intereirt/ ifi ]uslj|N^uneB. 
Inoj^IttBsible 1— ft Ae were in bve with, or oq the^int of 
an engagement to Harry Tatham. 

BJpJiad forgiven him for his touch j^lous illj^mper ! 
Ai they stood Ibg^ither at the lastmi the Duddon gaaden, 
she had said— *1 mtutt hear abmlh to-night 1— send me 
a "^0^ 1 ' And he carried still, stSlmped upon his mind, 
the vffion lier— half shy, half eager,— looking up. 

For the rest^ the pai^ion that was rapidlf rising in the 
Vmns of a man full of life and will, surprised the^man 
^himseiif, excitod in him a new complacency and self-respect. 
For years he had said to Itself Hmt he could only 
marry Ifo remembem With a blush one or two 

mthir s<gdia steps in that direetkMK^happily futile. But 
Lydia V m pe&iilett ; fmdheoottUasalmheriiclu Forhis 
msm was only beginning ; and on wealth, the wealth 
l^lliail^ii power* he was moM than 

A torn in the road fheMiM into view. The 

mlpr agent eah widf foiled nsA^Mgasum at the distant 
onlllnii. aiid%iidilT imUian kheleslf hnsctihni to meet the 
gillit of lb ofonbi.^ It mm |y4li||^ own wish he 
ifF a and 


Jbl 4iwillf elF a eambd raMM a nd 

iWiliniemMa ^ ||ff*** eambd tF'mi iafierntbllf neees- 

al - njiiid ^ 


0m 

wdeMiiik 
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done to afemgMniiOioiftiMift. Witlikiifixd tc^ tm <» 
of thdm wm ; h»i^ bM 

ffoing on^ iaA^nniiuiSly, IWw^m was owrtain that with 
» little ^jpodwill and a very xaodemte amount af^Bioiiay h$ 
could aettle tSe majority of them in a waak. 

Bo favAillJma had been fably amenable-* ha^ gmn aoo^ 
atffient, for instance, to the oond|tifi|||e on which Fi^fwaham 
bad proposed to re-let two of the vacant bIW and to 
one or tWo other changes Bat FavershdH iWiaed thA he 
poHAessed no true knowledge of the old dbun's mind and 
ti mperament. Exultant though he often felt hi b%new 
othco, and the prepoetetoualy large salary afiaohsd to it, he 
reminded himself constantly that he trod on nnsuie groondL 
( ^ncc or twice he had been conscious of a strange a« 
of Hoine couchant beast beside him iready to sining ; also, 
of some curious wes^mog and diaiutegration in l^^beose, 
c\ cn amce he had first known hnn. Hemeemed to be mofe 
incalculable, less to be depended on. Hhi nieinor/ was 
often faulty, and his irrita|ulity hardly sane. 

Faversham indeed was oertain, from his own wbssrva* 
tioa, that the uMie excitement of opening 

tbe hugeooilcctiopshehadsOcnmuklod,dtt>^tlw^ 

^eam, m the looked rooms of the houBS, had iyiwwiid a 
sharp nervems stman mi a manIWm past npwity, who Itf 
ail the latter fiart of Ut Uhi had tahmi miiiisnswstii and 
smoked himniantly. 

8ai>|Wiaghaiw m a|a Ai yt0iiBa— a d it . ii aM ilWil t 
loppett to t|» homo j|irt its ofjBestvgnio so ho Ihn Ihihitiiin 

fert at^o Sd whUL thO Osw jk/nJxmgijiik 

ilowiT hiiii^iMr to oomMtiiliiW MM smis aat smniliiii 
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* S am Am in the irorld.* XNiRm wi hb wile 
PIImMIA m abeolate aile^ on the eahjeeti «ttd toyalty 
aa^plojer forbade FaYenham t6 qaeeftioA them or 
toy other^f Melrose’s dependents. It struck him,^ikdeed, 
i^JUtrs, Dixon had shown a ounous agitatil^^iien, that 
morning, yaYcrsham had conveyed to het |i^ose'8 ul- 
Btructio^ to prepare § certain room on the first floor as 
the agent’slNiture bedroom. 

^ye, sir, but it wor Mrs. Melrose’s room^* she 
had said, looldUg down, her lip twitching a bttle, her old 
han^P fumbling with the strings of her apron. 

Faversham had asked uncomfortably whether there 
were not some other room in a less conspicuous part 
of tli^ house to which he might be transferred^ the once 
dismantled drawing-room being now wanted to house the 
fine things that were constantly coming to hght. Mrs. 
XKxon shook her head. All the available rooms were still 
flfll of winat she called * stool’ And then shehad abruptly 
lift him. 

The light was list failing as heepp^c^hed ths house. By 
thfishbanaglWay of trees and creeper^ at least fiom ail tu 
central and eastern parts, ThrelfaU ImmI now lost inneh<ldits 
^ ImmslidpMrden within the fare- 
oolto hid hito to^pme exmi^^toM^ 

M leoefaed ao^iimw# of paints Jfab the whob ^ 

Timte they still were-* 
tlUdfatleiidaiidoYq^ favenhamfaoksi 

The aapbiatm of 

i^AmmsmArnmm mA to 

^ etoeMfato#l Hi^ to Sfhsito # t|m%v«m far 
ttmtofaismmaSL Ha and Ifahnas had toton nal 



•am <0 trsnA • ' 

liMvw ody kaaw vlwt a rij ^t twn % 71 m fMrimMl 
ftd witim m la^ ; he longed to Iwi t tlw bnfhww igiin^ 
and wM aonyto ihmk it ttoat some d*y have m«iuL 
TJbi^ hvokea window, loi matanoe, now widiiy open in 
the weit wing, was the window of the room they had 
foFoed on the pievione day. In general, Hekoee poeeeeeod 
Borne rou|^ record of the contenta..o£ the looked toomh 
and their labelled keys ; but m this oaae both record and 
label had been lost A small amount el violenes, liw- 
ever, had sufficed to open the hali-rotten door. Innde*^ 
thick darkness, save for one faint gleam though a da)^pi* 
dated shutter. As Faversham advanced, groping into the 
niom, there was a sudden scurry of mice, and a suddoB 
fiapping of Bomething m a comer, which turned out to be a 
couple of bats. When be made for the window, dense 
cobwebs brushed against his face, and hall the shutter on 
which he laid his hand came away at hie touch and lay in 
fragments at his feet. The rain had come in iof tweail^ 
years through a broken pane, and had completely 
the wood. Strange noieea in the chimney ahowud that 
owls had built there ; and ae the shuUer feO, a UdiUlia BMt 
ef earwigs was disturbed, and ran hither aad^tUthm ovet 
theiaor. 


And when Faversham tamed to look at the eoatiUli 0f 
^ roem^ be saw m his sknltoapir 

**<>ag • oMdlqr oi Uack objeota on db floor oafl ia «■ 
capboord, bio vitbuod pbooha fboady a Wo MMUmi 

* Why «» dMy T * oahid Foowite 
'flflaai;*«iodM«kMyao|ify> %|ib«ill»flMbeie* 


And Ant tffi t||u eei|iheui^ Ifrissia^ii dMIifidt 


m 
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of fl^trftl fltttiiig id tte ^^mr/ its 

tor«r, tbe winged dragon <m tte kMidk, and, 
^raviitd tbe oval basin, tbe rim of obaiiag dol|dd»^ cotdd 
alffl be seen. 

^Tbat came from the Wolfgang sale-*-! gave six 
Imndied for it. It^s worth six tlamsand now*-5m can't 
find such a piece an^here. Ah! by George ! with a 
stifled shoot— 'and that's the Demidofi taraa! '-^as Faver- 
sham lifted np a thing lying in a half-open box that might 
have been ebony— a shallow cup on a stem, with a yonng 
vinsimwned Bacchus for a handle. Melrose took it mgerly, 
put up his eye-glass, and, rubbing away with his hand- 
kerohiei, eearched for the mark. ' Ther it is !— a Caducous 
and 1620. And the signature— see ! A. D. Viana " 
There was i p signed by Viana sold h ; week at Chnstie's 
—fetched a fabulous sum' Every smgle thing in thu 
room is worth treble and < adruple what I gave lor it. 
Talk of investments I Then are no such investments as 
Srorha df art. Buy 'em, I say— lock Vm up — and forget 
*em for twenty years ! ' 

With muiph labour, they had at last ranged tfie most 
important pieces on some trestle tables and in the cup* 
boards of the room. A number of smaller boiei and 
flwdmgss stiU remained to be looksd througk FavenAam 

Mpoae*s diraotioiks, bad written to a London inn of 
iialsts in anA|Qe bftm, dirsetiiig them to send down two 
dl iMr bril men to clean, mend, and eatalogiie. Proper 
llmni mboatde, baiae-Uned, were to be put 
mlAi dm ot the ; tjke room iHmit wee to be mp i kc<< * 


«h, Amt. lA idMMU k, 4 mw. 
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m 

Bt. Sebaitiiii, thniw) fsftOOiA iilQlliili( 

m a riot oi beauty orer tte eoziaoe oi cap and lalvat^ 
bad been feetoied to dayllghb and men'e after the 
burial of a geneimtioiL 

But the valne of what the house oontainedi In 
these days of huge qpoea and huxigEy buyeii^ it muet 
be simply enormous. 

Faversham often found himself speculating eagexiy 
upon It, and always with the query in the baekgioand— « 

* For whom is it all piling up ? * 

As they left the silver room, Melrose had mads the 
prim remark that the contents of that room alone would 
Di ike It prudent to let loose an extra couple of bloodhounds 
in the park at night. Dixon’s frowning countenance as 
ie followed in their wake showed an answering anxiety. 
For be had now been made guardian oi the coUeetions; 
sncl a raw nephew of his, chosen apparently for hie honssly 
asd his speeohleaBneBB, had been pot on as nieiiaerviiit; 
Hrs. Duon had two housemaids under her, and a gU in 
tho kitchen. It was sometimes evident to Faversham that 
tie agitation of these changes, which had eoma so sitddM^ 
opon them, had aged the two old servants, |ust as it had 
tried their master. 


F«««nhMM on alitfitmg «u told by diMfli thi 
>•« noB. tint lb. MbImm wonid dm* olmih fani «Mdd 
^ (ciod to«M Mt. fhvnohui toUwlihHuy aSpd 
> * qtoA Md ii«ii« totolliJ 


bwl to Ibv biiHk y 
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fi«l4 ^ Vte iliiphijr of il6 owaer'a urofit qaaUtiei^oa]^rioe, 
jealous or vindictive love of power. Tbafioanoe 
of fit mMeied nothing to him. Had he been a poorer 
num his landed property might have had a chanoe ; he 
would have been forced to nm it more or less on businesB 
lines. But his immense income cfune to him apparently 
from quite other sources— mines, railways, foreign invest- 
meats; and with all the human relations mvolved in 
landowning he was totally unfit to deal. 

Hence these endless quarrels with his tenants to whom 
he never allowed a lease ; these constant evictioug; these 
litigations as to improvements, compensation, and heaven 
knows what. The land was naturally of exeellent quality, 
and many a tenant came in with high hopes, only to find 
that the promises on the strength of which he had taken his 
farm were never fulfilled, and that if it came to lawyers, 
Unborn generally managed * to best it.' Hence, too, the 
rotten, insanitary cottages — maintained, Faversham could 
almost swear, for the mere sake of defying the local authon- 
ties and teaching Hhoee Socialist fools* a lesson. Henosths 
constant charges of persecution for political reasons ; and 
henee, too, this bad case of the Brands, which had woomA 
ouch a strong and angry sympsthy in ths neighboiirliood 
t|MM|4^veiiham felt the success of his own rtgime must br 
unkis some mesns could be found, comgijtibk 
l^ lblma’sais^^ helping the raised family. 

VeO* iMre^^ those dear typewritten sheets^y 
his soigMtfoni for dsalmg with them varioiw isqatticei 
and foffowiisa Thsy were modemia. Bj^snsm isr the 
they wwpll be os o ws m i e a l in the hmg run. Bt 
had gifin thosBk Ue heel hninsnnd hie hasjlisiwwrtc* Aid 
hsMlilMtlw^ JfoatheysMMi^^ 
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FaTenlmiii stepped iato^the gaiedeii» axid» liuiging <»vet 
the low wall which edged* the sanArtme cdiff, he looked 
out over the gorge of the river, acrow the woods, inte 
the ravines and gullies of the feUs. Mountain aii 4 liiood 
etood dark against a safiron sky. In the dim MM above 
It Venus sailed. A light wind stirred the trem and the 
stream. Along the river meadows he could hear the oows 
munching and see their dusky forms moving through a 
thin mist. The air was aineth3r8t and gold, and the beautifol 
earth shone through it, ennobled by the large indistiiiotneis, 
the quiet massing of the evening tones. 

His heart withdrew itself into some inner shrine where 
It might be With Lydia. She represented to him some 
force, some help, to which he turned. 

Please God, he would win her i^and through a piece 
of honourable work-*the cleansing of an u^y omner of 
human life. A nobler ambition than he had ever yet 
hccD conscious of, entered in. He feh himseU a better 
man, with a purpose in the world. 

Nor, at this critical moment, did he forget bis vade^ 
the man who had been a father to him in Us ai]dmned 
boyhood. What pleasure the dear old fellow would bave 
tiken m this new opening^-and in Melroes^ marvUloill 
poweseions! ]|f tlw way— Melrose bad said Mlldag 
about the gems foe a kmg Ume past» and VavenAte wet 
Veil content to leave them in Us tem p ow n y lusplng,. 

his sq^rifeioiii fsetiiig ebcerfetbsm^-^aadMiii^ 
aicne temeb of anpimlitmi— wee elsonfir thaw tnw It 
^ as tboeM Ml F^Atstod aasw to 
»lMch look tlw a^wcl now idMmicwiaeti^ i 

M br I bold by 
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9trild)Qig Ibbroie, wild laA bMi q^MdkSiig with 

eiM9!g7 the soft, lepeetediiiilii^ tiuew himadf back 

in his dbab, and lit a dgaxette. Hb white hair shone 
against the phnelled background of the room, and beneath it, 
framed in ^hy brows still black* a pair of menacing eyes 
filed themselves on Faversham. 

Faveraham remained for a minute at the table, lookmg 
dovn upon it, his hand restmg on the document from which 
he had been reading. Then he too pushed his chair slowly 
backward, and looked up. 

* I understand then, Ifr. Melrose, that these flcoposals 
of imne do not meet with your approval ? * 

* I have told you what I approve.* 

* Tou have approved a few matters— of minor importance 
But my chief proposals *— he ran his finger lightly o^e^ 
the pages of hia memorandum, enumerating the vanous 
h^adinga—^ these, if I have understood you correctl 
are not to your mind, and you refuse to sanction them ? * 

The face before him was as iron. 

* Let half these things wait, 1 te& you, and they will 
settle themselves. I pointed out to you, when we made 
pur baifain, that I would not have my Mate run on anv 
datnnod Bocialist prineiplea* 

Mvmhamamiled; Imt he had grown *Tour 

profit, Mr. Ifeboas, and the buainem maaagsmeot 
nf pent ptoporty have been my aob eonoema.* 

that yon think an. But as to what is imfit 
anfi wkatls hnkmeni,yQn nuist aBim netolm^ 

9fmlnkm thimgbt a moment, than suaa» and walked 
fnk*iy kp and dum tin length ol the aoom. Me hands 
in Idi poolMla* fin old maw watd ha d Mat, hh Imaiyr 
tffffl y fljtemlHalad hp Urn letup halide 

hML fmiut' of lAn Itililt, ntjiilffrd 

wSSIi e MuMSiliiMna sUiiiSi wdRwt 

ue wmpi wue • neaniwpai w mamneawswpes eawm 
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consi^Qmi among tlmm o! lanagm wUlt 

viBions of pose amid tlie dmly oonfam of llmk 
luiroundmgi. 

Suddenly Uelxose filing itu cigaietie vebenmntily away. 

*Favei(^]ii! Don't be a fod! I have iMRething 
to say to yon a deal more important than thia daamad 
nonsense ! ' He struck his hand on the open memorandniik. 

Faversham tnmed in astonishment. 

' Sit down again ! ' said Melrose peremptorily, * and 
listen to me. I desire to put things as plainly and simply 
<is possible. But I must have all your attention.' 

Faversham sat down. Melrose was now standingi his 
\ ands on the back of tbe chair from which he had risen. 

‘ I have }ust made my will/ he said abruptly.* ‘To** 
luonow I hope to sign it. It depends on you whetbar 
I sign it or not/ 

As the speaker paused, Faversham, feaning back and 
fronting him, grew visibly rigid. An intense and startied, 
expectancy dawned in his face; his lips parted. 

* My will ' — Melrose continued, in a delibaAtely even 
voice — * concerns a fortune of rather more— ^tliaa a milBan 
sterling— allowing little or nothing for the caotanH il 
this house. 1 iiikented a great deal, and by thi methadi 
1 have adopt^— not the m e t hods, my dear Favamhpaiv I 
laay say, thalyou have been lecMuncnding to am tomldkt 
—I have mote than doabied it. 1 have givan nottlog 
sway to wortUam peopk* and no ekippy flnliifihao^ 
have atnod betmaan am and the advnniifm in trihUh mgr 
hnowladga my am^ H f ff^ on* 

^^uttnlatirMm. IbOb faeiiieis nfiml in Imlo dmm 

er arihidli^^w y AUhs^t aialm the wdifidii mhl Ji 
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to mBiid uliat the Deosfeige hee node * ipeee oi 
Itt toy Hrioie tiie object of e v et yfao dy ilieiiM be to Uwt u 
Acote^ ae poeaible— to get ae mmy eeneateons, as many 
pteaeaat feaetione as poasibie-H>ut of liie day. Some 
people get their sensatioiia-Kir eay they do-<-out of 
foasing about the poor. Forty yean ago I got them oat 
of politios— or racing — or high play. For yean past, 
as you know, I have got them out of collecting works 
of art— and fighting the other people in the world who 
want the same things that I do."" Perfectly legitimate in 
my belief ! I make no apology whatever for my eautence 
Well, now then, I begin to be old — Don’t interrupt me 
I don't like it, but 1 recognise the fact. I iiave vanous 
ailments. Dootom are mostly fools ; but I admit that in my 
ease they may be right ; though I intend to live a good while 
yet in spite of them. Still — ^there it is — ^who is to have 
money— and these oollections 7 Sooner than let any 
<*»taaaaily Chancellor of the Exchequer get at them, I would 
leave ^e^ to Dixon. But 1 confess I think Dixon would 
be embarrassed to know what to do with them, I don’t 
think I possess a single relation that I don't disUke, So 
now we emne to the point. With your leave— and by your 
leave— 1 propose to leave the money and the ooUec^KMia— 
toyimr 

|(ha ywnng man— finahed and staring— half rose in 

Wk»t eu yoa poniUjr mta, iir T * 
iriwt I My. Ob w m d h lMtt B , of owme. It 
4le|i||at m ypoadl But fom wm fanai^t iato Him 
tnoM 1^ « BlnatB At— y ew IwypaB to mifc — "-t t 
inssrsaa map inaewy as stmDnBHnaifWsipnn nsjyn ssnsns 
to fahrt t» yi«. Hb M " a Silf i wMiSi t Mt 

• ^ JFo-k . .... WB 

WB M W i laae wmsm ae nmves mm wsmss mK sssr ppspsiw 
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to 7 D«, tabjaet to oerfMitt dtoietaoiit M to 
toapnm8umforoU])ixcm,«^ Ton om^ iritnen 
i% of conm, nor can Dixon ; otberwiae it mii^t be ugned 
Bat if we come to an nnderatanding to’^nigbt 
1 ran sign it to^monow n^omiag and get a ooa|4a of mei 
from the farm to witneac it. 1 think I can promice tc 
hve so long 1 ’ 

There was silence. With an uncertain, swaying move- 
ment Melrose returned to his chair. The physimJ weaknesi 
betrayed by the action was strangely beliedt however, by 
his imperious aspect, as of an embodied WilL His eyes 
r<eTer left Faversham, even while he rested heavify on the 
table before bitn for support. 

Suddenly, Faversham, who had been littiiig pdb* and 
motionless, looked up. 

Mr. Melrose ! — have yon no natural heirs ? * 

Melrose could not altogether disguise the shock of the 
qaettion. He threw himself back, however, with a assila* 
' You have been listeDing I see to the etonie that ptopls 

teil/ 


Faversham bent forward and spoke esmeiriy->^*I 
midentand that your wife and child left yon twealgr yem 
sgo Are they stili living t ’ 

Melroee shrpgged his shoulders. * Whstlisr they ese 
^ not, really mattsis nothing at all either to fm m Mu 
Mn. Hebose left this house of her own free w3L That 
<^oded the oomMctton between ns. In any fm 9mi 
^venoahrm. Tlwn is no eaiaal«**ewi WM IhiM 


^ them 


I elnkh en^ 
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' iito one wlio widM to iomam 

a frieiA'of qpoka witli eBip]waii^*wai ever 

attempt to miae glmite that are better left in their gxayea 
1 tepeat-^my property is nnencumbered— 'my power to 
deal withf^it absolute. I propose to make yen my beir~oo 
couditiotm The first Is he looked sombrely and straight 
at his oompanion— * that I sbonld not be harassed or du< 
tressed by any such references as those you have just made ' 

Favemham made no sound. His chin was propped on 
his hand, and his eyes pursued the intricacies of a silver cup 
studded with precious stones which stood on 4he table 
beside him. He thought, * The next condition will be— 
the gems.’ 

* The second,’ Melrose resumed, after a somewhat lon^ 
pause, and with a sarcastic intonation, ' is that you should 
reiiit tiie very natural temptation of exhibiting me to the 
vrseU as a penitent and reformed character. In thst 
doosssent you have just read you suggest to me— first, 
that I should retire tom three lawsuits in which, what- 
ever other people may think, I conosive that I have a per- 
heUf good OMO ; aecond '—he tidnd tlw ituaggii oo (be 
long t^ponng fiiigan of Ua left hand—' that lidhoald re- 
hnfld e wen or two of cottages it wonld not pay me U> 
aabidld— in whieh I fane no one to live— |pd idtich I ehell 
pib down when it pleaaee me, jnet to teach a paioel of bas7* 
ImUm to idad then own bnaineaa ; tluid— tiait I ahonld 
■dhM fl t , kaade down, to a lot of tnapeiy oompfauBW 
iMpi grigtlMN got «p paitfy to ipite n luidlanl. parilf 
' «MMr <wt of him, and fantthiy— nith ngud w 
^ afS* dl iMgh- tiwi 1 ehwM , III IfiMl p o w g ^ 

dikMtiAi laiJLt jkJjjmUmAmtm dHlumik wmm mmSL enm gMrft ef 

Mddngi! * 
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The qMftkffir ymamd m ttimeat, sod tlMH tmmd im* 
petuously on his ooflq^uiioii. 

* Have you a&y teaiou so far to oompUm of my oonduoi 
towards you ? * 

* Complain t You have been only too anmimgly» ift* 
credibly generous.* 

Melrose’s hand made a disdainful movementi 

* 1 did vdiat suited me. And I told you, to begiii with, 
it would net suit me to run my estate as though it were a 
I uiversity Settlement. Handle me gently— that *s all. 
You *ve had your way about some of the fanmh-^-yoo *11 
get It no doubt with regard to others. But don’t go about 
ptAMng the reformer — on this dramatic soak S — at my 
expense. I don't believe in this modem wish-wash; 
< 10(1 1 don’t intend to don the white sheet.’ 

He rose, and lighting another cigarette, he dfoffed a 
log OQ the fire, and stood with his back to it, quietly sntofcing. 
But his eyes were all fierce life under the dome ^ Usiset* 
b^ad, and his hand shook a littk. 

Faversham sat absolutely still Bushing thmngjhJdi 
ms wM the sense ofsometliing inciedibk aadintoirin 
The word * million ’ rang in his earn. Be was e o B i e i | S I | . 
of the years behind him— their poverty, tlmir thwaMd 
ambitions, their impotent d je n o nteni . A^ ssmUosi^i Umi 
▼ ears before him hit up ; eB was pemibl s ; sfl ttss uhaiiil 
Vft ss he eat there, hk pekse h a wyist, wepb eeseltt to 
^ 1^ wUeh dsep^ away sfijn, lie hesewMi emmdoM 
two or thies iilraae^ itexp viewelimtkK. 
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Again — a oorner in the Mainstairs ohurchjard, 'filled 
with email, crowded graves, barely grass-grown; the 
* Innocents* Corner/ 

And again, a wretched one-roomed cottage in the same 
low of hovels, — ^kitchen, bedroom and living-room in one, 
mnd^floored, the outer door opening into it, the bed at the 
back, and an old husband and wife, crippled with rheums- 
tism, sitting opposite each other on a day of pouring ram, 
shivering in the damp and the draughts. 

Then, driving these out — ^the face of Colonel Barton 
with its blunt, stupid kindliness, and that whoh^ group 
at Duddon, welcoming the new man, believing in him 
ready to help him, with the instinctive trust of honest 
folk. 

And last, but flashing through all the rest, Lydia's 
eyes — the light in them — and the tones of her voice— 
^ You ^11 do it ! — ^you *11 do it ! — ^you *11 set it all right ! * 

He perfectly realised at that moment — before the bram 
had begun to refine on the situatioA^-what was asked of 
him. He was to be Melrose's tool and accomplice in all 
that Melrose’s tyrannical caprice chose to do with the lives 
of human beings ; he was to forfeit the respect of good men ; 
hi wsa to make an enemy of Harry Tatham ; and he was 
to hurt*-Hmd possibly alienate— Lydia. 

And the price of it waa a mUlion* 

He rose rather heavily to his feet, and gathered up his 
popm—a slim and comely figure amid the queer medley of 
the room. 

* I must hate mim time to theiok about what you bats 
ssidtomsillallilio^ You ’ve talDsn mgr breath away^ 
you woa^ he at that* 

Mihosi mhAat fiimiy. 

’HatatdL Slmt's natural I Vmy wettthus^-we mast 
te-nmiow miHBBiag, fiefamehmuBo’abdithaufflasB^ 
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either signed — or oanoelled. And for the present — 
pleAse ! — ^silence ! * 

They exchanged good-ni^ts. Melrose looked oddly 
after the young man, aa the door closed. 

‘ He took it well. I suppose he ’s been sitting up nights 
over that precious memorandum. He was to be the 
popular hero, and I the “ shocking example.’* Well, he ’ll 
t over it. I think — I have — both him — ^and the Medusa. 
Ar.d what does the vrill matter to me ? Anyone may have 
tLt gear, when I can’t have it. But I 11 not be dictated to 
—this side of the Styx ! * 

Faversham wandered out once more into the summer 
Bight. A little path along the chff took him doWn to 
th** nver-side, and he paced beside the dimly shi n ing 
water, overhung by the black shadow of the woods. 
When he returned to the Tower, just as the light was 
.iluring, and the chill of dawn beginning, a long ptooeis of 
tumultuous reflection had linked the mood of the preceding 
♦*'emng to the mood of this new day, and of the days that 
airt U) follow. He had determined on his answer to 
Melrose ; he was exultantly sure of his power to deal 
with the future. The scruples and terrors of the evetlillf 
acre gone. His intelligence rose to his task. 

This old man, already Ul, liable at any moment to the 
ftccidenta of age, and itiU madly absorbed, to the full 
erteni of his powers and hia time, in the pussiiita ol 
aoiSAsurihip****e|liat could he really do in the way of efhetrfo 
supervision ot his agent t A little loot, n Bttls 
®ianamvniig ; money here, pcoiihl y ^ 

Paveisham’s, own noeket; jndkiooa Aiw# 

w kite lying when neesmnry n c eit e in ^ 

^ Paveishetti wee to the hoatness with aly s^» m •• 
P®de el his iwnng hnoin end his moovsnsd slMiAs 
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dii Hot tegaid it as possiUe that he should fail in it. Alter 
aU, the law was now sqneesing Meliose; and might be 
gen^y «Dd invisibly assisted. If, as to the will itself, his 
li|W were sealed, it would be possible to give some hint 
to l^a, for friendship to interpret ; to plead with her for 
patience, in view of the powers, the beneficent powers, that 
must be his — aye and hers — ^the darling ! — some day. 

The thought of them was intoxicating ! A man to 
whom wealth had always appeared as the only gate of 
opportunity, was now to be rich beyond the utmost dream 
of his ambition. The world lay at his feet. He vf^uld use 
it well ; he would do all things honourably. Ease, travel* 
a political career, wide influence, the possession of beautiful 
things — ^in a very short time, they would all be in his grasp , 
for Melrose was near his end. Some difiiculty first, but 
not too much ; the straggle, that leads to the prize ! 

As he softly let himself in at the side door of the Tower, 
and mounted to his new room, his whole nature was like a 
fiercely sped arrow, aflight for its goal. Of what obstacles 
might He between him and his goal he had ceased to take 
account. CSompunctions had disappeared. 

Oxdy — once — as he stood dreamily looking round the 
stxange bedroom to whidi his personal possessions had been 
transferred, an image crossed his mind which was dis* 
agreeable. It was that of Nash, the shady solicitor in 
Bsngarth, Melrose’s factotum in many disreputable aflairs, 
and his agent in the min of the Brahds. A little reptile 
if ever there was one ! Faversham had nome across the 
otOi^ture a good deal sinoe his appointment as agent ; and 
WMI well aware that he had excited Nahh’s jealousy and 
disfike. A man to be gnazded against, no doubt ; bat trhat 
ocmld he do ? FavOziham contemptuously dkadtsed tte 
Aougfit of him. ' 

^ A dkannmg old room !«--thou^ the height and Um 4*'^ 
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tone of the oak panelling sucked all the light from his pair pf 
candles. That would be altered as soon as the electric 
installation, for which Melrose had just signed thn contract, 
was complete. In the centre of the wall opposite the 
window, through which a chill dawn was just beginning to 
penetrate, stood a fine armoire of carved Norman work. 
Faversham went to look at it, and vaguely opened one of 
Its drawers. 

There was something at the back of the drawer, a picture, 
apparently an old photograph, lying face downwards. He 
drew It out, and looked at it. 

He beheld a young and rather pretty woman, with 
a (unously fiat head, staring black eyes, and sharp chin. 
She had a child on her knee of about a year old, ah elf 
with delicately proud features, and a frowning, passionate 
look. 

Who were they ? The photograph was stained with 
age and damp ; deep, too, in dust. From the Woman's 
diess it must be a good many years old. 

The answer suggested itself at once. He was now 
inhabiting Mrs. Melrose’s room, which, according to Mrs. 
Dixon, had been closed for years, from the date of 
^ght. The photograph must have been here ; the idtold 
was hers— and Melrose’s ! The likeness indeed cried ouA 

He replaced the photograph, his mind absorbed in the 
excitement of its discovery. Where were they now— the 
foilorn pair ? He had no doubt whatever that they were 
ahve,— at the old man's mercy, somewhere. 

He let in the dawn, and stood long in thought beside the 
open window. But in the end, he satisfied himself. 
would finda way of meeting all just elaima, when the time 
arrived. Why not ? 




BOOK III 


' My lady only loves the heart of love. ' 




CHAPTER XIII 


When Delormo left Diiddon, carrying with him a huge full- 
length of Victoria, which must, Victoria felt, entirely 
(ut her oil from London during the ensuing spring and 
^'inimer— for it was to go into the Academy, and on no 
a( count could slio bear to find herself in the same town 
witli it— he left behind him a cordial invitation to the 
‘ little painting girl ' to come and work in his Somerset- 
feliire studio — where he was feverishly busy with a great 
commission for an American town-hall for the remainder 
of August and September. Such invitations were eartra- 
ordiuarily coveted; and Lydia, 'advanced* as she was, 
bliould have been jubilant. She accepted, for her art's 
sake ; but no one could have called her jubilant. 

Mrs. Fenfold, who for some weeks had been in a 
state of nervous and rather irritable mystification with 
regard to Lydia, noticed the fact at once. She consulted 
Susy. 

‘ I can 't make her out ! ' said the mother plaintively. 

‘ Oh, Susy, do you know what 's been going on ? Lydia 
^as been at Duddon at least six times this last fortnight-- 
and Lord Tatham has been l^ere— and nothing haj^ens. 
And all the time Lydia keeps telling me she«'s not m love 
with him, and doesn 't mean to marry him. But 
doing ? ' 

Susan was looking dishevelled and highly strung* She 
259 
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luMiifint tlM oftomoon ia msting tlie ifth oet of o tragedy 
ooBdiiiriiiB ; md it was more tliaa a fortnight siiioe Mr 
Waatoiit the young vicar of Dunsoale, had been to call. 
Her cheeks were sallow ; her dark eyes burnt behind their 
thick lashes. 

' Suppose he *b done it ? ’ she said gloomily. 

Mrs. Penfold gave a little shnek. 

* Done what ? What do you mean ? * 

*fle 'a proposed—and she *a said “ No." ' 

* Lord Tatham !— Oh, Susy ! '—wailed Mra Penfold— 

' you don’t think that ? ’ 

‘ Yea, I do/ said Susan, with resolution. ‘ And now 
she *B letting him down gently.’ 

^Jknd never said a word to you or me ! Oh, Susy, she 
couldn’t 1)6 so unkind.’ 

Mrs. Penfold’a pink and white countenance, on which 
age had as yet laid so light a finger, showed the approach of 
tears* She and Susy were sitting in a leafy recess of the 
garden ; Lydia had gone after tea to see old Dobbs and 
Us dau^ter. 

* That ’s all this frimdtkif business, she ’s so full of/ 
said Susy. ’ If she ’d accepted him, she 'd have told us, of 
coarse* Now he ’a plumed as a lover, and re-admitted as 
a fri en d * And one doesn’t betray a friend*^ secr oft i ’ even 
to one’s lelationB. There it is.’ 

^ I never heard such nonsense,’ cried Mrs. Penfold. ' 1 
need to try that kind of thing— makkig friends wjth young 
men. It was no use at all ^ They always proposed.’ 

Snean’s state of tension— cau^ by the fact Uiat her 
KBiiAet had been a yeritable sihaiukes— broke up iu 
Smoonl^’theifpkjsBiiightt 

' Ycn’mprioeleiA I wouldn't 

iif enythhv to h«r slMWt iA ft I mee yo^i* she 
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' But she still gosii seehig said H». Peii{<d4 
pursuing her own bewildered thcm^te. 

' That 'b her theory. She sees him-^they write to each 
othor— they probably call each other Lydia” and 
Harry”’ 

^ Susy ! ' 

' Why not 1 Christian names are very common now- 

a-days.’ 

‘ In my youth if any girl called a young man by his 
Chnstian name, it meant she was engaged to him/ said 
Mrs. Penfold with energy, her look clearing. * And if they 
do cal] each other “ Lydia ” and “ Harry ” you may say 
what you like, Susy, but she will be engaged to him some 
day— if not now, in the winter, or some time.’ 

Well, you may be right. Anyway, don't talk to her, 
mother. Leave her alone ! ’ 

Mrs.'^^i’enfold sighed deeply. 

*Just think, Susy, what it would be like’— i|die 
dropped her voice—* “ Countess Tatham I ’’—can’t JjfWi 
her going to the Drawing-Eoom—with her feathers and 
her tiara ? Wouldn't she be lovely— wouldn 't she have 
the world at her feet ? Think what your father would 
have said,’ 

‘ I don't believe those things ever enter Lydia's tphi. 1 ’ 
Mrs. Penfold slowly shook her head. 

‘ It isn't human,' she said plaintively, ' it really jtti’t*’ 
And m a mournful silence she returned to her 

Susan invaded hot sister’s bedroom late that 
and found Lydia before her lookiBg-i^ euveloj^ m 
shimmering donds of hak. Hljm fUnmger sister dbww 
on the edge of the bed wUhIMIW 
‘Why aat I'ofu so daek about tl# 

1 don't bd^Kjlim want fc go.* 
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tmned witli a start. 

^ Bnt of course I want to go ! It *8 the greatest change. 
I ahall learn a heap of things.* 

Susan nodded. 

* All the same you don't seem a bit keen/ 

Lydia fidgeted. 

‘ Well, you see, I admire Mr. Delorme's work as much as 
ever. But * 

‘ Too don’t like Mr. Delorme ? The greatest egotist 
I ever saw,' said the uncompromising Susan, w|^o, as a 
dramatistt prided herself on a knowledge of character. 

* Ah, but a great, great painter ! ’ cried Lydia. ‘ Don't 
dissnade me, Susan. Professionally— I must do it ! ’ 

' It 's not because Mr. Delorme is an egotist, that you 
don 't want to go away,' said Susan, quietly. ' It 's for 
quite a difierent reason.' 

' What do you mean ? ' 

It *fl because— no, I don't mind if I do make you angry ! 
—it 's because you 're so desperately interested in Mr. 
Faversham.’ 

* Really, Susan ! ’ The cloud of hasr was thrown back, 
and Lydia’s face emerged, the clear indignant eyes shining 
in the candlelight. 

* Qh» 1 don’t mean that you ’re in love with him — wish 
yon were ! But you ’re roping him in — ^just like Lord 

And as he ’s the latest, he ’s the most— well, 

Busan with her chin in her hands, and her dusky coun- 
tmMnoe very much afive, seemed to be playing her sbter 
with caiitio^ moclosrjr^<r4eeling her way. 

‘ Dear Susy— I don*t know why yon so unkiad— 
and nnjust/ said Lydia, after a moiaent, in thq tone of one 
itoirimded. 

m I iinldnd T Tm^re tlie ptaeftleal us 
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three. Ton run «s Mid taksd cue ol us. We kniyw vie ’le 
stupids compared with you. But really Mamma Mid I 
stand aghast at the way in which you manage your bve 
affairs 1 ' 

' My love affairs 1 ’ cried Lydia, ‘ but I haven’t got any ! ’ 

' Do yon tnean to say that Lord Talham is not in love 
with you ? ’ said Susan severely — * that he wouldn’t mairy 
you to-morrow if you ’d let him ? ’ 

Lydia flushed, but her look was neither resentful nor 
repentant. 

* Why should we put it in that way ? ’ she said, ardently. 

' Isn't it possible to look at men in some other light than as 
possible husbands ? Haven't they got hearts and minds — 
don't they think and feel — ^just like us ? ’ 

‘ Oh no, not like us,’ said Susan hastily — ‘ never.’ 

Lydia smiled. 

‘ Well, enough like us, anyway. Do you ever think> 
Susy 1 ’ — she seised her sister’s wrist and looked her in the 
eyes — ‘ that there are a million more women than men in 
this country ? It is evident we can’t all be married. Well 
then, I withdraw from the competition ! It’s demoralis- 
ing to women; and it 's worse for men. But I don’t jsiteiid 
to confine myself to women friends.’ 

‘ They bore you ! ’ — said Susy sharply — it at 
once 1 ’ 

' How unkind of you ! ’ Lydia’s protest was slumet 
tearful. * Yon know 1 have at least four ’*-4he 
their names — ‘yiho love me, and 1 them. But aiBslMt 
men nor women ahou]d live in h wodd lAlf 

cou^lete eaeh other.’ 

‘ Tee— in marriage,’ uajd Snaan. 

‘ No l—in a thonaaad other waya—oo hacdlf dWinm 
^ 7 «t. Jiiit aardage onl^— but eomndad# t 
the plat impwwMmti"-delightfiih tha^ 
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SQM* m|i|issjfl^ 

kimdled lH»auty, witli an ari^alio aje ; *1»tt I diould 
liba ta know whal Lady Tatham has to aay t * 

]>fdia was <pdaikk ker lip qnivering a little, 

‘ And 1 tdum yon '--SiiBan continued, greatly daring— 
* tbat Favenliain won*t let you do what you like with him ! * 

Lydia roae elowly, gathered up her golden veil into one 
big imot without speaking, and went on with her prepara- 
tions for bed. 

£huy too uncoiled her small figure and stood up, 

* I Ve told Mamina not to bother you,' Sbe said 
abruptly. 

Lydia threw an arm round her tormentor. 

* Dear Sue, 1 don't want to scold, but if you only knew 
how you thinga ! ' 

Susy’s ejf^ twinkled. She let Lydia kiss her, and then, 
walking very dowly to the door, so as not to have an 
appearafica of being put to flight, die disappeared. 

Lj*dia left to think— and think— her eyes on the 
ground. Merer had life run so warmly and richly; she 
was amply conscious of it. And what, pray, in spite of 
Susy'stearingjhadlove tosay toit ? Passion was ruled out 
—she held the senses in leash, submissive. Hairy Tatham, 
indfifftd^ was now writing to her every day ; and she to him, less 
u^ten. Faversham, too, was writing to her, coming to consult 
that a woman's sjrmpa^j, all that nmd and 


do to helpham in h»|wt^ ud aditatfliaric, 
do. Towards Tatha^i 4% ^tdt with tpidpr 
liiHhiiBi I mnadoiii dSfetii : in ssad 

jhadhadMUk In Iftstdahtim's W ti i| ii lWP «t » ^*^'**%* 
to let how a asm wniM 
ittiidMilf tldHiilllcte himt .nid^AJIblbh 
pddM^haJ||iid^ 
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It had leaebed her the mffittiiBg after bis interview with 
Mr Melrose. 

* 1 didn't find Mr. Melrose in a yieMing mood last night. 
I beg of you don’t expect too much. IleaBe, please be 
patient, and remitmber that if I can do as yet but little, I 
honestly behove nobody else oonld do anything. We muet 
wait and watch— here a step, and there a step. But 1 
think 1 may ask you to trust me ; and, if you can, suggest to 
others to do the same. How much your sympathy helps 
me, I cannot express/ 

Of course she would be patient. But she was triumph- 
antly certam of him — ^and his power. What Susy said as to 
her unwilhngness to go south was partly true. She would 
have hked to stay and watch the progress of things on the 
Melrose estates ; to be at hand if Mr. Faversham wanted 
her She thought of Mamstairs — ^that dying girl— the 
sickly children — the helpless old people. Indignant pity 
gripped her. That surely would be the first-^the very 
first step ; a mere question of weeks — or days. >It was so 
simple, BO obvious ! 'Mr. Melrose would be »hmmi into 
action ^ Mr. Faversham oould not fail there. 

But she must go. She had her profession ; and die 
niust earn money. 

Also— the admission caused her disoomlsst-*Hha soosar 
sbe went, that sooner would it be possible for Lad[y Tsthein 
to induce her son to ii»|p:ate to the Scotch mpor 
a rule, she and lie were diways to be found 

days of Augttsl. It wtw evident that she was aimi 
to be gofie. liydia eeWNned it, mxdf, toAemlAIHfe 
seemed to her thsAdii! ilid been i^ieiiding ieiim 
trying l^^isaliiw tdwiis with Juady Tatiuiui A iillWKii 

f ir^T ir * ^ \ * 

*^to bjiL MiiiiMI be 
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bter«<3vmi Cottage w«a in (Ae oconpationof 
tManelifigtei ooUcitor, vho was paying a lent £09 it which 
pvt Mfi. Penbld in high apirita ; eipecially when coupled 
wiA i&e aatonidiing fact that Lydia had add aU her three 
dxawings which had been sent to a London exhibition-— 
also, apparently, to a solicitor. Mrs. Penfold expressed 
her surprise to her daughter that the praetioe of the law 
should lead to both a love of scenery and the patronage 
of the arts ; she had been brought up to think of it as a 
deadening profession. 

Lydia had gone south ; Mrs. Peniold and dusy were 
paying visits to relations ; and Duddon was closed till the 
end of September. It was known that Mr. Melrose had 
gone oil on one of bis cuno-hunting tours ; and the new 
agent ruled. A whole countryside, or what was left of it in 
August, settled down to watch. 

Hi^ on the moors of Ross-shire, Lady Tatham too 
watched. The lodge filled up with guests, and pne charming 
gid succeeded another, by Yictoria’s careful contrivance. 
None of your painted and powdered campaigners with minds 
tom between the desire to ‘ best ’ a rival and the terror of 
theb dmiiVmakers’ bills ; but the freshest, sweetest, best 
bredl ywhg women she could discover among the daughters 
dl 1^ friends. Tatham was deli^tful with them alh 
^ pitimtly played golf with them, taught them to fish, and 
with them over the mooiA And when thef said 
and the motor took them to the station, ITjetoria 
^ that tie rmaembered them }ust about as much 

urn awu 4leeling was eurioud^ itdlwA flail W 
mmf when she woidd hatm lih^ 
and at all her l^y 
ufminded, at 
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confided in her, Bhe htkd be^ certain that no nice girl 
could long resist hini* only nhe* Harry's mother, gave 
opportunities and held the lists. It would not be necessary 
for her to take any active steps. Here propmquity would 
do it. Then, when Tatham stumbled prematurely into 
his proposal, Victoria might have intervened to help, 
but for Lydia's handling of the situation. She had refused 
the natural place offered her in Harry's life— the place of 
lover and wife. But she had claimed and was now holding 
a place only less intimate, only less important ; and Victoria 
felt herself disarmed and powerless. To try to separate 
them was to deal a blow at her son of which she was incap- 
able ; and at the same time there was the gnawing anxiety 
lest their absurd 'friendship* should stand m tie way 
of hei boy's marriage — should ' queer the pitch ' for the 
future. 

Meanwhile, day by day, Tatham's letters travelled south 
to Lydia, and twice a week or thereabouts, letters addressed 
in a clear ai^ beautiful hand'Writing arrived by an evening 
post frpm the south. And gradually Victoria becaino 
aware of new forces and new growths in her son. ‘ Whhi 
does she write to you about ? * she had said to him 4)iiCe, 
with her half sarcastic smile. And after a little healtatioil'^ 
silently, Tatham had handed over to her the letter of the 
afternoon. ‘ I 'd like you to see it/ he had said 
* She makes one think a lot.' 

And, indeed, it was a remarkable letter, full of poeHy# 
but abo full of fun. The humourB of IMorme's slttite^i^a 
play she had seen in Londem— a book she hed ieeii«^4lie 
ebaracteristios of a Somenetshire vfflage^the {M 
fan od'eiil|out efibii, vdthout pretence. But it wdl lliepeii 
<)<y«iuth^,*^|eeUng,dfroni^^ 
ltoartimftoliiid<id dwomi^ These 
tion in % ^ ^Hhtohed ^ l^eeem Ut inpikv 
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iviHi leaknu^, Bometames witli BinoitaoiL* After 
«Q| Mi|^ it not be amere stage— and a neeftil due ? She 
i dee rre d bar judgment, waiting for tbe time irben these two 
sbtould meet again, face to face. 

September was more tbaa,bali way ibrougb, when one 
morning Tatham tossed a letter to his toother across the 
breakfast table with the remark 

* 1 say, mother, the new broom doesn't seem to be 
sweeping very well ! ' 

The letter was from Undershaw. Tatham— in^hom the 
rural reformer was steadily developing— kept up a fairly 
regular correspondence with the active young doctor, 
on medical and sanitary matters, connected with his own 
estate and the county. 

* Matters are going rather oddly in this neighbourhood. 
I must say I can’t make Faversham out. You remember 
what an excellent beginning he seemed to make a couple 
of months ago. Colonel Barton told me ^t he had 
every hope of him ; he was evidently mosT anxious to 
purge some at least of Mr. Melrose's misdeeds; seemed 
busiaesshlike, conciliatory, etc. Well, 1 assure you, he 
has doim almost nothing! It is not really a question 
of giting him time. There were certain sean^ous things, 
ydlli oU, that he ought to have put right once 

the nail— or thrown up his post. The Mililidtairs 
ddMdges, for instance. We are in Ua another diphtheria 
eglIddUGtbexu. The conditions are simply horrible, llrirose, 
^ Botlpig, and defies anybody else to do 
auyAhsff; says he has given the tenants notiee, that he 
bMNmdl to puU the ewMagea down, and the 
ia tblfr own peiiL The ta ff d jyatbaf^ty upMa do 
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cottages iti ofder for ^oi^le of tlio4«aad pottiida» whioh 
would be Aont oswoob to him as to me. It 

IS all insane pride and obstinaey— he won’t be dictated 
to— and the zest. I shall be a iand«natioiia]iser if 1 hear 
much more of Mejrcm. 

* Meanwhile, Ifaversham will soon come in for his 
master’s hideous unpopularity, if he can’t manage him 
better. He is looking whilb and harassed, and seems to 
avoid persons like myself who might attack him. Bnt I 
gather that he has been trying to come round Melrose by 
attempting some reforms behind his back, and probably 
with bis own money. Something for instance was begun 
at Mainstaiis, while Melrose was away in Holland, after 
the fresh diphtheria cases broke out. There was an attempt 
made to get at the pollutions infecting the water supply, 
and repairs were begun on the worst cottage. 

‘ But in the middle Melrose came home, and was, 1 
believe, immediately informed of what was going on by that 
low scoundrel Ittdl who used to be his factotum, and has 
shown greaCjealotiSy of Faversham since his appointnisiitw 
What happened exactly 1 can’t say, but from soi^btilg eld 
Dixon said to me the other day— 1 have been attending him 
for rheumatism— 1 imagine there was a big row betWOSi; tiba 
two men. Why Faverriiam didn’t throw up themmid 
1 can’t unders^d. JBloj^ever there he is stiD, hnmmiift 
they teU me in the business cd the estate, but inoemaijafe^ 
watched and iMmipered by Melrose himself an 
development in so shoit a tisie; andable^apfi^tfiiM^n^ 
d he is usQing, whfeh 1 asawm^to do {^lOs ov 
to meet the wenst dos^iiimtB cf the teniKmiii ttayvash 
^[iiming tNi^ tom 

* TiSijt wmlrlh^ Msintliiri H 

iog Hm imm * I «* 

Melwwi M PWii ^ril y imwft i lng • 
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toocki ikt *iio6» «t faii «zpeii«e. A poffe-ciid faom liim 
axii*eA, x«fiuriikg, and bidding me apply to * Sodaliat 
govemmeiit. That night, however, on amving at my 
anrgery, 1 foond a epkodid supply of anti-toxin, labelled 
“ for Mainstaiis,” without another word* I have reason 
to think Faversham had been into Carlisle himself that 
day to get it ; he must have cleared out the place. 

'Next day I saw him in the village. He specially 
haunts a cottage where there is a poor girl of eighteen, 
pandysed after an attack of diphthena last year, and not, 
1 think, long for this world. The new epidemi^ has now 
attacked her younger sister, a pretty child of eight. 1 
doubt whether we shall save her. Miss Penfold has always 
been very kind in coming to visit them. She will be 
dreadfully sorry. 

'Faversham, 1 believe, has tried to move the whole 
family. But where are they to go ? The grandfather is a 
shepherd on a farm near — ^too old for a new place. There 
isn’t a vacant cottage in the whole neighbourhood — as you 
know ; and scores that ought to be built. 

' Aa to the right-of-way busixiess, Melrose’s fences are 
an np again, his rascally lawyers, Nash at the head, are 
as as bees trumping up his case ; and 1 can only 
suppose that be has been forcing Faversham to write the 
wnsmifBlouB letters about it that have been appearing in 
sosas the papm. 

* What makes it all rather gruesome ia that there axe 
tim misst praistent tummus that the young man has been 
i|4spM by Impose, and win probab^^^ loan’t 

fm ^ fseafoi but I am^STtsk thnt aU the people 
ahent Ik Trrunx beiisri^ Usc^k wiE]m4QiikbeweIl 
piUi im Us asU ! But sell it he mart, of fp. I have 
imMU be be eoUd tsanege Po<« 
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* Th« wlude tiibig m»kw me wty mkr^t Kloed bim so 
modiwliS^liewasmypfttieiit And I expect you and lisdy 
Tatham be pzetiy disappointed too.* 

Victoria letnmed the letter tb hex son, pointing to the 
last sentence. 

* It depends on what you expected. 1 never took to the 
young man.’ 

‘ Why doesn’t he insist — or go ? * cried Tatham. 

* Apparently Melrose has bought him.’ 

' I say, don’t let ’s believe that till we know ^ ’ 

AVhen his mother left him, Tatham took his way to the 
moor, and spent an uncomfortable hour in rumination, 
Lydia had spoken of Faversham once or twice in her early 
letters from the south ; but lately there had been no rei^r- 
ences to him at all. Was she disappointed — or too much 
interested ? — ^too deeply involved ? A vague but gnawing 
jealousy was fastemng on Tatham day by day ; and he had 
not been able to conceal it from his mother. Lydia was 
free — of course she was free ! But friends have their right 
too. * If she IS really gomg that way, I ought to know 
thought poor Tatham. 

Meanwhile Lydia herself would have been hard put to it 
to say whither she was going. But that moral and intel^ 
lectual landscape .which had lain so clear before her wh«| 
she left Green Cottage was oeitunly beghming to bhit; 
the mists WtSHS descending upon it. 

She spent Ae August and September days wnrkisig 
feverishly hard in Brioime’s studio, and hat evenjogs in t 
pleasant isoiely dl ybottg 

at the like great nm. But hm mind was sften 

away; andssftiamdtlieotimidltttlM 

men wnman wssS defthcKin cIsssrnsiLioiiuiDfntiinraa 


•f* f!HS iuukg oar ettiii, 

diwiMNi flam^oadante. Soametjr » day inwiiljBttt ^ 

soldi with lK>th of them. Hi^ lemywleii^ 

Mb 4w roment and male waya of ]ookiii| ot was 

iiimiliamg fast. So far ahe had her deatce. And in hw 
oorMpondenoe with the two miO, ahe had amply * played 
op.* She had giveo her aeU— her thoiighta» feelings, imagi- 
nations— to botii ; in difierent ways, and different degrees. 

And what waa happening 7 Simply a natural, irresis- 
tible diaerimination, which was like the alow inflooding of 
^ tide through the river mouth it forces. Tathai^’s letters 
were all pleasure. Not a word of wooing in them. He had 
given hia word, and he kept it. But the unveiling of a 
ehaiacter so simple, strong, and honest, to the eyes of this 
of foui-aiMl-twenly, conveyed of itself & tribute that 
oookl xiot but rouse both gratitude and affection in Lydia. 

did her best to reward him ; and so far her ' ideas ’ 
had vorind. 

Favenham’s lettm, on the other hand, from the govern- 
ing evea^ (d the day, had now become a pain ahd a dietiess. 
13Mi aoEiiltant and eznheisnt aelf-oonfideiaoe of the earlier 
oaaMQondenoe, the ^aotical dieaiu on paper which had 
etifaUd'har enthuaiasm find deHi^,— tiiay came, it seemed 
iff bit, to a snd^ HiS iarringend', aomewhere about the 
< «|iaaiai>fl<8epteab«» change was o^^entlyconneeted 

irtdl the retain of Melzoee from ahtoad just at thht 
twaa. fhe letters grew i^Uing, evasiva. eontiadietory. 
SMtditaadlidMsmaa began to appew dheaaked 

im'htib ahent hia trade, and they wm net given her. 
bSlnwA lihs Amws.ol Miilffwc iwco on ths hoiixoiia tiQ he 

dniblAlWsd jbiiltSifllSIiOindillfff I M mnd jioMhm 

niiiiliiM i I > tshiiisiii will snil tifininimifin It wse imliint ftt imahl- 
wujn Aum iqI tla# douMe Aad 

ll|M|Jff|b hf imMI Mw i lf ip4 




m 

feom Hm m other 

wiotm$iiwL bom due north had arrived to aappienient 
Favenham’e letton, Susy, who was in the Tyrol whh a 
friend, have drawn ample * copy ’ from her eietor’e 

condition, had she witnessed it. Lydia was most dearly 
unhappy. She was desperately interested, and fall of 
pity ; yet apparently powerless to help. There was a tog 
at her heart, a grip on her thoa^dits, which increased 
perpetually. Faversham wrote to her often like a guilty 
man ; why, she could not imagine. The appeal of his 
letters to her had begun to shake her nerves, to haunt 
her nights. She longed for the October day when Green 
Cottage would be free from its tenants, and she once more 
on the spot. 

With the second week of October, Lady Tatham retnmed 
to Duddon. Tatham would have been with her, but that 
he was detained, grumbling, by a political demcnstratioa 
at Newcastle. Never had he felt political fpeeoh-maldbg 
so tedious. But for a foolish promise to talk drivel to a 
crowd of people who knew even less about the sab|ecHitoU 
he, he might have been spending the evening wiUi t^dia. 
For the strangers in Green Cottage had departed, soAli^rdia 
was again within his reach. 

^ The letuia tl^uddon after an absence had never lost 
its freshness for '^otoiia. Woman ol $fty as she was, she 
was still a bundle of pasrions, in the inteUeetual and poetic 
sense. The sight of her own felk and streams^ the soiiad 
of the Cumbrian * aa's ’ and * ooV tiM sourzying of tin dieep 
among the letoi the breath ot the wind ^ the CHsOidtei 
wcmdi, the ilDent of mom in»d heather 
her with jntt the hmo thriOs a&4|;o<^ df dshi^iM^ 
yowdi. ftsdkthldfaai^fsslMi^^ 


xm wkTim qp wmam 

9mhi4^ MW at to Uitor«iatl^ 
wili to hototoper, OQ tihe day of to T«toii^ 
li to ^oltofc gom aad tliiokest Bhoes, ahe wimt mit 
to Vf toseH thiongh the Oototo dto; by tlte 

tooiif in which antonm had been wrapping ^be Cambrian 
eaithaince she had behddit last: the porplee and golds and 
amethyfti, the toncto of emerald green, the fringe blue 
and pnrple miet ; by the familiar muaic of the streams, 
which is not as the Scotch mode ; and the scents of the 
hiilii, which are not as the scents of the Highlands, Yet 
all the time she was thinking of Harry and Lydi&Cenfold ; 
trying^P^l'b^ winter, and what die was to do. 

It was dark, with a rising moon when she got back to 
Duddon. The butler, an old servant, was watching for her 
in the hall. She noticed disturbance in his manner. 

* There are two ladies, my lady, m the drawing'‘Mm.* 
*Two ladies!— Hurst ! ' The tone was reproachful. 
Vktom did not always suffer her neighbours gladly, and 
Horst knew to ways. The first evening at hepne was sacred. 

‘ I could not help it, my lady. 1 told them you were out, 
and might not be in till dark. They said they must see you 
— had come from Italy— and it was most impoitant.' 

^ Vrom Italy 1 * repeated Victoria, wondering'*”^ vho on 
7 Hid they give their name 1 * 

^ to my lady, they said you 'd know^em quite w^’ 
Victoria horded on to the diawing'MOOu Two figum 
maa as she entered the room, which to only lit by the 
todight; and then stood motbnkSB. 

Vtoto advanced bewffdered. 

^ ms to todiy teO me yoar names t ’ 
^]to'i|to4emmnto me» Hafy Tatom?^ sai4ato» 

iM — 111 jtih n 

smmmi ▼cme* 

fismma impnia an apr eiMi'M' 

%fi)^ ' [1 i|i n irffism. IMaatoiddiai^^ blaas nl flikalkaritsdi 


mwmtniG at 


in wmtbAtffig Aito«Mbitteiilt ai ^ figoxe in duigy bbek* 
Btanding hdm het, and «l a gidilod^ aboat skteeii-^ 
deatUy pak — seemed to be kaimi^ on a oliair in tbe 
baokg^nnd. 

That strange, tnangnlar face, with the sharp chin, and 
the abnormal eyes — ^where, in what dim past, had ihe seen 
it before ? For some seconds memory wrestled. %hen, old 
and new came together , and she recognised her yisitor. 

* Mrs. Melrose ! ’ she said, m mcredolons amasement. 
The woman in black came nearer, and spoke brokenly — 
the bitter emotion beneath gradually forcing its way. 

* I am m great distress — 1 don ’t know what to do. 
My daughter and I are starving — and 1 remembered 
you ’d come to see me — ^that once — at Threlfall. 1 knew 
all about you 1 Ve asked English people often. 1 
thought perhaps you’d help me^you’d tell me how to 
make my husband do something for me^for me — and 
for his daughter ^ — Look at her ’ — ^Netta paused and pmnted 
— * she *8 ill — she ’s dropping. We had to hurry throui^ 
from Lucca. We couldn’t afford to stop on the way; 
We sold ewsrything we had; some people coUeeMl a 
hundred frmios fmr us; and we just managed to buy 
our tickets. Fehcia didn’t want to cmne, but 1 made 
her. I couldn’t see her die before my eyes* We ’we 
starved for months. We ’ve pasted with ev^yfihhi^ and 
1 ’Ve written to Mr. Melrose agam and again. 3S[e % never 
auwered— ttlla few weeks ago, and he said if we Wwtdded 
him again, he ’d stop the money. He *8 a bad» bed man.* 

Shaldug, her teeth chattM^ hatr hand* 4eiidh|d 
her nide, the foidoni oieatm at 

iiotold,b«^e]^Wasaiiteo^ 
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*lll dww»t pbiie, imd Mt Toa dbiB k*ire iood 
I will hm xomi got mdy. Aiid tUi b yont 

went up to the girl who itood ehireditg lib her 
Whodner, and ipeechlen. But her proud bkck eyes met 
▼ietoiia’s with a paaaioa in them that seemed to resent 
a tonoh, a look. ‘She ought to be lovely ! ^—thought 
Vlctoiia — *ihe isl— if one could feed and dress her/ 


* Ton poor diild! Come and be down.’ 

She took hold of the girl and gmded her to a sofa. 
When tiiey reached it, the little creature fell half tainting 
i^oii it. But she controlled herself by an astonishing 
effort, thanked Viotona m Italian, and curlmg herself up 
in a eotner she closed her eyes. The white profile, on the 
dmk sofa cushion, was of a most debcate perfection, and 
ae Victoria helped to remove her hat, she saw a small 
dalfc head covered with short curls like a boy’s. 

Ketta Mirirose looked round the beauti^ room, its 
p ic t u r es , its deep solas and chaks, its bright fire, and then 
at Am figures of Yietoria and the housekeeper in the 
distaltoe. Victoria was giving her orders. The tears were 
«si ffetta's cheeks. Yet she had the vague InMEable feeling 
fRKi just drawn from the waves. She had done right, 
savei^ herself and F^icia. 

IMI wtfl bron^, and wine. ^They were coaxed to eat, 


tlWbsd and eomforted. Then Victoria took them up 
hsoad, scented passages of the beautifnl house 
pmotti that had be^ got ready for them. 


You riiall tdl M cmry- 
Vy maht wffl hd^ you* iWcome 
k*dh hm Vdb hore eraefthu^ von want.* 

to unaek A/Ac haad- 


tm um»Q e» svMA tn 

fodom OHM }m tot tMkm «i4 fine mya, wtt kind mi 
UctfuL Tiotoiia'fl mxixobt wm mm laid under oontn* 
bution; beautifid liiiep» oidt Mft rilko#thi^ 
but seldom wore, were brou|^t out Icxr her destitute gueete. 

Viotoria came in to say good-nig^t. Netta looked!^at 
the stately woman, the hair just beginning to be g/my, the 
strong face with its story of fastidious thought, of refined 
and c^eltered living. 

‘ You 're awfully good to us. It 's twenty years I 

Her voice failed her. 

* Twenty years— yes, indeed ! since I drove over to see 
you that tune! Your daughter was a little toddUng 
thmg.’ 

* We Ve had such a life— these last few years— oh, such 
an awful life \ My old father *8 still alive — but it would 
be better if he were dead. My mother depended on us 
entirely — she’s dead. But I'll explain everythiog — 
everything.’ 

It was clear, however, that till sleep had knit up the 
ravelled nerves of the poor lady, no coherent oonvwtttttion 
was possible. Victoria hastened to depart. 

‘ To-moma^y you shall tell me all about yourself. My 
son will be home to-morrow. We will consult him ^ 
what can be done.’ 

Mother and daughter were left alone. FeUeia 
feebly to go to her own room, which adjoined her mothefU 
She was wearing a dressii^^-gown of embroidmed sfik^ 
pale Uue, and dummering,— which Yictoria’f maid had 
wrapped her in, after the child^s tswve&iii| dotibeai Ihirsadr 
bare and mndrstaiped had bean Thai^^thif 

neck and |S|iata emerged fromh^ hethMta head, 
face from MhiCh yrmAmm ^ab4 dfMMi had sdl 
xxatereiUbfm. WWihaiNwmM^ 

akfc JjE mnA kmamt Midldiii MOt IHiS m 
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vh«il| 4Mt liiid bCM fair yean a painkni nmt ta be 
hMltdf aaddhaty^tlumgb all bar ayhaioatfap^ 

a t bfaW l ft ri her &iighter*8 appeaxance. 

* Oh. Felkia, you look eo nice ! ^ 

IBbaiiSok up the nlk of the dieesing-gown and paeead it 
Itoanil^heTfaigeiBoovetoiu^^ tiien her tired eyes ran oYer 
Ae roam, the white bed standing ready, the dresring«table 
with its nlver omaments and flowers, the chints-ooveied 
sofas and idiaixs. 

* Why shouldn't we be nch too T ’ she said aagrily. 

* Tour father is richer than the Tathams, It ’s fl wicked, 
wkkifl shame!* 

Felicfa put her hand to her head. 

* Oh» do let me go to bed,* the said in Italian. 

ITetfn put her arm round her, supporting her. Presently 

Hiypaasafla portrait on the wall, an enlarged photograph 
fa otfaksting dress. 

YTnfanieath it was written^ 

^Bairy. Bton EbYSit July 189—.* 

IMida far the first tfatlsabotred a gleam of interest. 
She stopped to Imik at Uto psture. 

* Who is it t • 

must be Iwr ipn, tioxd Taiham.* 
fll^^rs aar^Gen eyes seemed to drink in the pleasant 
Itwrliil brr 

BSBHHPHito. To-^pizov. Kow come to bed 1 * 

MHte’b head ^ras ao Monet on tiie p^iow, tiian the 
IM«»<tBlh»o^hmdwwior along 
tteSmia*- Dm huRur of Ae bed and tile nwailfne 
Imd nendtiiue to her. ^faeoilmifani'* 
iSliMWll 'ttnwi fumep'fi' aliens £naea< 

Hm mm Mb^hSi 
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k»wmitc<iM,iti^idwd p M W |p tl wlofltoditWftfcpBL 
vtieli dM had atolHi HU HwiWw-the geeat table ta 
Ednnutd’e KMna wttk ita IHtn of btio-b-btao— Bdiumd 
himself . . . 

She tremhled , ahemately deaerate, and full of feats. 
The thon^t thatUehose was only a few miles ftoOS her— 
that she was goug to boe and brave him after all Uiese yeazs, 
turned her cold with terror. And yet misery had ma& her 
reckless. 

‘ He $iaU provide for ns ! ’' She gathered np her weala 
soul into this supreme resolve. How wise she had been 
to follow the sudden impulse which had bade her appeal 
to the Tsthams I Were tiiey not her kinsfolk by matnaga t 

They knew what Edmund was ! They were kind and 
powerful. They would protect her, and take up her oause. 
Edmund was now an old man. If he died, who else had 
a right to his money but she and FdimaT Qhi lAd|y 
Tatham would help them; she’d see them tinted! 
Cradled m that hope, Netta Melrose at last fsQ a^aepk 



CHAPTER XIV 


Taxhak urived at Duddon Vy the earlieet poarible tram 
o& the fdlowing morning. 

Oa CEOwing the hall he perceived in the distance a very 
ah^t, thin gill, dieeaedin black, coming out of hia mother’s 
siltag'ioom. When ehe saw him she turned hniriedly to 
the stain and ran i^, only pausing once on the first landing 
to fllah T9011 him a singularly white face, lit by singularly 
Uvefc eiyas. Then she disappeared- 

‘tho is that lady ? ’ he asked of Hurst in astonish* 

ladyship expects y9u, my lord,’ relied Hurst 
evaaivdy, throwing open the door of the moming*reom. 
Vkstocia was disclosed ; pacing up and down, her hands 
in the pockets of her tweed jacket. Tatham saw at once 
thatloipething had happened. 

pat her hands on his shoulders, kissed him, and 
dieiiltted her news. She dH so with a peculiar and secret 
Milt To ureteh how he>took the fresh experiences of life, 
to ImeKhteanHy proud and sure of him the while, was 
ii]I|i^e|fcet«doiamnof hua. , 

*llM»Me*h wife and dati^ter! Oieat Soott fio 
HMf hot djtadt ’ Tatham rilood amased. 

* SEeasemsfe have his best to hffl them. They’re 

aiipfdHind Inge (hay agin.’ 

* W fe W name <rf fettitte thty 

afio 
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* W« M mgr I um her immif jmM 

ago. It im't a bad la&ed tha fooUBb womam 

might have oome b^oce.’ 

* Bat what on earth can we do for them ? ’ 

The young man aat down bewildered, while hie mother 
told the story, piecung it together from the rambling though 
copious narrative, which she had gathered that mommg 
from Netta in her bed, where she had been forced to 
remain, at least for breakfast. 

After her flight, Melroee’s fugitive wife had settled down 
with her child in Florence, under the wing of her own family. 
But they were a shiftless, importunate crew, and in the course 
of years every one of them came more or less visibly to 
grief. Her sisters married men of the same dubious world 
as themselves, and were always in difiietilties. Netta*s 
eldest brother got into trouble with the bank where he was 
employed, and another brother, as a deserter from the 
had to make his escape to South America. The faifiar 
Robert Smeath had found it more and more difficult to eata 
anything on which to keep his belongings, and as a piotam 
dealer seemed to have fallen into bad odour with the 
Italian authoriries, for reasons of which Netta ooidd give 
no account. 

* And hojfr muoh do you think Mr. Melrose allowed 
his wife and child ? ’ asked Victoria, her eyes sparldiiig, 

* pounds a year / — on which, in the mid, the whole 

family seem to have lived. Finally, ^e megher died, aud 
Mr. Smeatii got into some boi;i^ or othea^I eelMmlly 
avoided the involved haW 

Mm. IfebbsiB’# aUowaace im five yearn. And ^tthe 
lest-^O pouW^^^ and her daagjliiter and heroUlidiiieir 
have been ta^^ihg to five Im file ImM VW mm 
heaed emdiaaimyl 

bofiNm Minaitadtti mM df Rea. aeMt w 
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1 IlMf •Sold nanw f « tonli«jwg for 

midi idmilMiM jji tlwQf irtn hftlf ilKTtd; lit aiolitc and 
dHgjbMt iitit botii MtoaUj vodBod is tie viacTudi ; 
tad cd toom they had m aamnt. T«a tlitnld aea the 
pent mnaa’a haada ! Thta ait bagaa to mite to her 
hartend No reply— for eijiteea aontba» no reply— till 
)<ak btely. an intimation from the Fhnentine bulk, 
that if ai^ more inmilar lettera vere addreased to Hr. 


Helroea the allowanoe wouUyie atopped.' 

* (Nd fiend i ’ cried Tathun, * now we ’ll get at him ! ’ 

Vkstinia went on to deacnbe how, at laat, 1m English 
family who had taken one of tiie old villas on tite Lnocan 
Ab* lor th« Bummer had oome acroBS the forlorn trio. 
Thef werescandaliBed by the Btory, and they had impreBBed 
dt Mn. MeiroBe that ahe and her daughter had a legal 
to Buitable maintenance from her husband. Urged 
’-a ad atanration—Netta had at last plucked up 
eoeemge. The old father was l^jn the charge of aeonfa- 
imo lamily, a small loan was ridaed for them to which 
the BngliBh visitorB contributed, and the mother and 
daui^te started for home. 

f But imithoutUB, ox some one else to help her,* saidYic- 
toiSa» * she would neTUr— never ! — get throng the buiineBB. 
Bgiptmrror of Mdzoae is a perfect diBeaae. Sttie shakes if 
yeumiiotioi& his neme. That was what made her think of 
^mtid that viA I paid her. Poor thing! she was 
pmt^ tiw* But it WM plain enough whirt their 
wittieM «ttw. Well now, Harry, it’a for yon to any. 
Smimj^^lpod’Btip! IjntggoatweaMthiathiivthroaiil’ 
opened a««ahe and two omail 
pMMrin aUenljy, idoiigf # Mdnd them. Thom 
thiyuo B d, notoy ha e o m ns lwM i SohbiFithtiwhauiag 
noi Hm dhoto » ttwWy. 



■WUMG or XtlllA. 


bhM -i t i ilp t fcJilMIl kOaitn «f tlu» tM». bM ifitb 
ettiMliiBaqr yitKiiHittMiin, mmI HBtanoidtniUT poMi> 
UUties of bokotf kt^llgAdtbit of hor del^lto fBOtorea, 
and splendid nwlniolbo^'lijiu. Tnlknin oonld not k^p 
Btanng at her. Sho me tedked the durinherited prinosai. 

Then he valSted up to them, and shook hands irith 
boyish heaitinsss. 

* 1 say, you do look pnmped oat ! But dou^t yon 
>^orry too much. My mother and I'll see what can be 
done. We '11 set the lawyers on, if there 's nothing else. 
It 's a beastly shame, anyway ! But now, you take it easy. 
We '11 look after you. Sit down, won't you ? Mother's 
chairs are the most comfortable in the house ! ’ 

He installed them ; and theU at once took the serious, 
business air, which still gave his moth^ a pleasure which 
was half amusement. Felicia, sitting in a comer behind 
her mother's sofa, could not take her eyes from bi|Bu 
The tall, fair English youth, six foot two, and s|rieiididty 
developed, the pink of health, modesty, and kindly 
courtesy, was dilEerent from all other beings that had 
ever swum into her view. She watched him dose 
and furtivdy — his features, his dress, his gestures; 
comparing the kving man in her mind with the pbd:o- 
graph upstairs, and so absorbed in her study of hinii that 
she scarcely heard a word of the triangular dsmssion 
going on between her mother, Tatham, and Victoria. 
The whole tiuie she was drinking in impsaisioiis, as el a 
godlike Creature, all beUeiCeiicei ^ 

After anhout^ crmB^xamnUdlt^ <A lAs poor, ditliiking 
Netia, blood toO was up ; he wias eapr |ci dm 

fray. To uUMfc kKebops was aji^: mads nons tlm hsc^ 
keen by the sdtaetiod that m hi% 
was a X^dMs iipittmrat« Iipdta^ 
mm. 
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* imng. ‘11^ 1 lUl4i m 
^gmA m tbe fint 6tep. * Pamndbiw ii o«r ikuuL I 
iKHMifc M Iltfrmliam at onoe, and aat liim to wotk I If 
I fiod liim» 1 will report the to Mra. Melroee— 
«o far— bj lonoheon time.* 

He departed, to ring up the ThzelldS offiee in Pengarth 
and inquire vhether Favereham could be seen there. 
Victoria left the room with him. 

' Have you forgotten those rumours of which Under- 
shaw wrote you ? * 

* What, as to Faveraham ? No, I have n<^ forgotten 
them. But 1 shan't take any notice of them. He can’t 
accept anything for himself till these two have got their 
due ! What right has he to Melrose’s property at all ? ’ 
said the young man mdignantly. 

^Tbe mother and son had scarcely left the room when 
Netta turned to her daughter with trembling lips. 

haven’t ’^half whispeni]^— * told them anything 
about the Hermes ! ’ 

’It was no theft!’— said Fehcia passioiiately— ’ 1 
would tell ai^body ! ’ 

Metta was silent, her face working with unspd^en fear. 
Suddenly, Felicia said in her foreign English, pronounced 
with a eSght effort, and very precisely— 

’ That is a very beautiful young man ! ’ 

Netta wiM startled. 

’ Lord Tatham 7 Not at all, Felicia. He is very nice, 
but I do not even oall him good-kxddng.’ 

’ He k 0 very beautiful young man,’ repeated Felicia 
wilh eniphMa— ' and I am going to marry him I ’ 

' Fabda J^lor Heimii’a pdm^y'do not show your mad 
vuffi hmr mai Netta, ^h|t» ipth neir alann. 

Xek ttee Ant time for maay^ maey^dhye, lejkm milcl. 
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She 10 ^ ttmi iMM te ft fgam th^ hung on the well 
Takii^s one ofthoiUo-emhili^ 

them out, windix^ thMfOWd her tmy fingers, mahug more 
of them, and pattiM|| into place, till her head 

was one silky maai oi Dhen riie looked at herself. 

‘Imusthaveanewdressatonoe!’ she said peremptorily. 

‘I don't know where you'll get itl' cried Netta— 
' you foolish child ! ' 

‘ The young man will give it me.’ And still before the 
glass, she gave a little bound, like a kitten. Then she ran 
back to her mother, took Netta's face in her hands, dashed 
a kiss at it, and subsided, weak and gasping, on to a sofa. 
When Victoria reappeared Felicia was motionless as before, 
but there was a first streak of colour in her thin cheeks, 
and a queer brightness in her eyes. 

Faversham was sitting in his Pengaith office, tumjpg 
over the morning's post. He had just motored in from the 
Tower. Before him lay a telephone message taken down 
for him by his clerk, before his arrival. 

'Lord Tatham will be at Mr. Faversham's office by 
12.30. He wishes to speak to Mr. Faversham on im- 
portant business.' 

Something, no doubt, to do with the rightnil-way 
prooee4l&0lAto which Tatham was a party; or, possibly, 
with a County Council notice which had roused Hebose to 
lury, to the effect that some ThieUall land would be taken 
oompuborily for allotments Under a recent Act, if the land 
were not provided by aztangement. 

' Perfeotiy reasonable ! And el^ety somplaint that 
Tatham wfil make— if he has come to oon^iain— will be 
perfieet^jMssnable/ AisdIshaUbafubite&himtego to 
the de#L' 

Be pefi ia hand« staring at the psg^ owiyMMi 
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hk toM 4mM beUrwi a \Mm ikgatt iffifik hie 
dMjr’a #och tod tlia oansoiouBiiMi a Ae^ central resolve, 
wkidi that iisgUBt did not afiect^ and would not be attowed 
to aflect. He was looking tevanaid, ond pmepiably 
older. No doubt his genesal lieaMt had not yet fully 
recovered from bis accident. But those who disliked in him 
a certain natural haughtiness, said that he had now more 
' side on * than ever. 

A bell below warned him of Tatham's arrival. He 
hurriedly took out papers from various ^awers, and 
arranged them on the office table. They rdated to the 
matter on which he thought Tatham might wish to confer 
with him. 

His door opened. 

* Hullo, l^veisham ! — hope you ’re quite strong,’ said 
the incomer. 

*Ail right, thank you.’ The two men shook hands* 
* You ’ve been doing Scotland, as usual ? ’ 

* Two months of it. Beastly few birds. Not at all sorry 
to come back. Well, now--l’ye got something very 
surprising to talk to you about. 1 say ’—he looked round 
him — * wc shan’t bo^distuibed ? ’ 

Favmham rose, gave a telephone order and resumed 
his seat. 

* Who do you think we ’ve got staying at Duddon ? ’ 

haven’t an idea. Have a cigarette ? ’ 

* Thanks. Has Melrose ever talked to you about his 
tn^s and daughter?’ 

Eavsctham staredi took a whifi at his cigarette, mid 
pi^itdawn. 

* Als )Wa bsKt te tell in<^|thi^ a^ 

tfis stayipig ai^uldnn at tins moment/ said 
imjtftmgkti efleci; 
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FaviiaMhani flnsliai* 

* You ’re sure they m the right people f ’ he said after 
a pause. 

Tatham lau^^ed. 

‘ My mother remembm Hie. Melrose twenty years ago ; 
and the daughter, if it weren’t that she ’s little more 
than skin and bone, would be the image of Melrossh^u a 
tmy scale. Now, look here ! — this is their story.’ 

The young man settled down to it; telhng it just as it 
had been told to him, until towards the end a tolerably hot 
indignation forced its way, and he used some strong 
language with regard to Melrose, under which Faversham 
sat silent 

‘ I 've no doubt he 's told you the same lies he 's told 
everybody else * ’ e'^claimed Tatham, after waiting a httle 
for comments that were slow m coming. 

‘ I was quite aware they were alive,' said Faversham, 
slowly. 

* You were, by Jove ^ ' 

'And 1 have already appealed to Melrose to behave 
reasonably towards them.' 

' Reasonably ! Good Beavens 1 ' Tatham had flushed m 
his turn. ' A man is bound to behave rather more than 
“ reasonably " — towards his daughter, anyway— I don't care 
what the mother had done. I tell you the girl's a real 
beauty,— (sr will be, when she 's properly fed and dressed. 
She's a girl anybody might be proud of. And there he's been 
wallowing in wealth, while his chfld has been starving. Aisiv 
threatening to stop their wretched aSdwanee 1 Wdfl, you 
know as weU as 1, what publio o;^on irill be, if these 
^cts get mmit* FubJao canton is pretl^ strong already. 
But, by GecSEge, when 4m k to iSStT— 

Ganfjl ^pcesaado him to behave himi^ 
intotimpnpmf It wifigetintothemiefdoaM^ 
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A* pow «tiwg» MM, and w« mMni to stud bjr them. 
Vkiie mulk be a proper proTifloii liir the wife — that 
the Goiirts ean get out of him. And ae to the girl^wh j, 
ihe ia hia heireu !--and ought to be acknowledged aa aneh/ 
Tatham turned auddenlj^ aa be q^ke, and fixed a 
pair of very atiaight blue eyea on his oompanionu 

' Mr. Melroae la not bound to make her his heir/ eatd 
Faveraham quietly. 

* Not bound ! I dare say. But who else is there ^ 
He 's not very likely to leave it to any of tie/ said Tatham 
with a grin. * And he *8 not the land of gsnlieman to be 
endowing miaaiona. Who is there ? * he repeated. 

*Hr. Melrose will please himself/ said Faversham 
coldly. * Of that we may be sure. Now then— what is 
it exactly that these ladies have come to ask ? ' he con- 
tinued, in a sharp business-like tone. ‘ You are aware of 
ooune that Mrs. Melrose left her husband of her own free 
will— without any provocation ? ' 

^You won't get a judge to believe that very easily— 
in the oaae of Melrose ! Anyway she 's done nothing orimi- 
naL And she 's wiHing, poor wretch ! to go back to him 
But if isot, she adm Isr a maintenance aUowanoe, suitable 
t« bis wealth and position, and that the daughter should be 
pfibfided for. Foil can't surely refuse to support us so far ? ' 
Tatham had insensibly stifiened in his chair. His 
mamier, whidk at first, though not exactly cordial, had 
grill been the* of the college friend and contemporary, had 
gpeonsokMidiLin the course of the ocmversatiou* assumed 
a eeftam tons uiwutliarity, xm» though there ^oke through 
killi the fcioe of a ssliled and tmditioiial socie^, of which 
lialaMWhifiisdftobeoinedih^ ohiefi. 

Faveahaa^ fpU of a seeret Uttetneis, this seemd 
ammw d IbIteA's BwoiwitjP^ 

agi^iid ftp and 
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tliat eoafidetiiQe in ngw Affinal whkili had tnen so feecty 
ezprssssd at Daddon^ a eoaple of loontha beim 1 Bb 
detractors had no doubt been at %otk with this jolly, 
stupid fellow, whom everybody liked. He would have to 
fight for himself. Well, he would fight ! 

* I shall certainly support any just daim,' he wd , ai^ 
Tatham rose, * but 1 warn you that Mr. Melrose is ill 
—he is very irritable— and Mrs. Melrose had better not 
attempt to spring any surprises on him. If she will write 
me a letter, I will see that it gets to Mr. Melrose, and I will 
do my best for her/ 

* No one^could ask you to do any more,* said Tatham 
heartily, repenting himself a little. ' They will be with us 
for the present. Mrs. Melrose shall write you a full state- 
ment, and you will reply to Duddon ? * 

* By all means.' 

‘ There are a good many other things,* said Tatham— 
uncertainly— as he lingered, hat in hand—* that you and 
I might discuss— Mains tairs for instance ! 1 ought to tell 

you that my mother has just sent two nurses th4ke* The 
condition of things is simply appalling.' 

Faversham straightened his tall Agure. 

* Mainstairs is a deadlock. Mr. Melrose won't repair 
the cottages. He intends to pull them down. He haa 
given the people notice, and he is receiving no rent. They 
won't go. 1 suppose the next step will be to apply ior an 
ejectment order. Meanwhile the peo^de stay at their own 
peril. There you have the whole thing.' 

* I hear the obildzen are dying like flieSi' 

* 1 can do nothing/ said Faversham. 

Agsiaik ebook of putagonism passed throng^ the twa" 
* ¥ie« yon can! 'thought Tatham $ *youoapmi^ 
fa%pottK imd yom m 

theeMlhiteiaat eo^ iM i 
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* A «o«9lt,pt poniids soootdiBg to Undanhaw 

iroi|Ud»4l«)ah. H 7 oafliiooMdiaforaaigtihemaQt,adMn 
anIiMjtogoT* 

* nat '• not our d!ur.' 

TaUutm caught up his hat and atiok, and abruptly 
laparted; reflecting indeed, when he reached the street, 
that he had not been the moet diploniatio of ambassadors 
on Mrs. Hdrooe^a behaH 

Faversham, after some ten minutes of motionless reflec- 
tum* heavily returned to his papers, ordermg his^orse to be 
ready m half an hour. He forced himself to write some 
(wdinary business letters, and to eat some lunch, and mumedi- 
atdy after, be started on horse-back to find his way through 
the October lanes to the village of Mainstaiis. 

A man more harassed, and yet more resolved, it would 
hays been difficult to find. For six weeks now he had been 
waffing dei^r and deeper into a meral quagmire 'from 
which he saw no issue at all — except indeed by the death 
of KdmulM Melrose ! That event would solve all difficulties. 

For some time now, he had been convinced, not only 
diat the mother and||daughter were living, but that 
tb^ had been some recent communication between 
thmsmd Melrose. Various trifling incidents and cryptic 
eayi^gs of the old man, not now so much on his guaad 
forasstly, had led Faversham to this conclusion, lie 
]jilMdlised Wt he himself had been haunted of late by the 
expectation that they might turn up. 

We&g now they had tamed up* Waa he at once to 
way lew tiiWn, as f atham clearly took for gianeel 
oime tiebms to tear up hia nai^made will, and 
gMwhilllr finmider bis ej^astathms aa IMme^a heir to 
tidagld^twaalyHCQaf ^wiasanat 

PhatMbeclih^ boAlaiin^ Aeiui%’tty^ 
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A AiU is km to 1 ^ 
certain iatber ; ii iilien tom {soaa that fatber against his 
wOl, and up for twentf years out of his reach. 

What claim has that child, when mature, upon the father, 
—beyond, of course, a claim for reasonable provision^ 
unless he chooses to acknowledge a farther oUigatioBT 
None whatever. The father has lived his life, and accumu- 
lated his fortune, without the child’s help, without the 
child’s affection or tendance. His possessions are noorally 
and legally his own, to deal with as he pleases. 

In the course of life, other human beings beotgne 
connected with him, attached to him, and he to thmn. 
Natural claims must be considered and decently satisfied, 
— agreed ! But for the disposal of a man’s supeiflaities, 
of such a fortune as Melrose’s, there is no law — ^there ought 
to be no law; and the English character, as distinct 
from the French, has decided that there shall be no law. 

* If His bking, or his caprice even,’ — thought Faveisham 
passionately — * chooses to make me his heir, he has 
every right to give, and I to accept. I am a stranger 
to him ; so, in all but the physical sense, is his daughter. 
But I am not a strafiger to English life. My up- 
bringing and experience — even such as they Sre — are 
better qualifications than hers. What can a ^ of 
twenty^ partly Italian, brought up away from England, 
hardly speaking her father’s tongue, do for this Bagiitlit 
estate, compared with what I could do-— with a heo handi, 
and a million to draw on T Whom do 1 wmisg by accepting 
what a miraculous chance has brought mo^by |[HhBdis|| ^ 
by i%^hj fighting for it ? No one l-^jnsily oonsidtlgdf'^ 
And I w#fi|^t for it 1— a huiui^ TathigNl 
me advsntnser!’^ 

Banttah lot the dthssmimMoii of Umi imm; 

the iret)h of 
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with waalth, attid inereaeing diAoiiltiaa 
and bom all aidas. 

Hia datenninatton indeed did not piotect him from 
tha atlaoka of oonaoienoe ; of certain moral instincts and 
pmilKMessions, that is, natural to a man of his birth 
and environment. 

The mind, however, rephed to them glibly enough *' I 
shall do the just and reasonable thing ! As I promised 
Tatham, I shall look into the story of these two women, 
and if it 18 what it professes to be, 1 shall press Melrose 
to provide for them.' 

Conscience objected * — ‘ If he refuses ? ' 

*They can enforce their claim legally, and 1 shall 
make him realise it.' 

* Can yon? ' said Conscience—" have you any hold upon 
him at all ? ' 

A flood of humiliation, indeed, rushed m upon him, as 
ha recalled his eflort, while Melrose was away m August, to 
inake at least some temporary improvement m the condition 
of the Mainstaiia cottages— secretly— out of his own money 
—by the help of the cottagers themselves. The attempt 
had been reported to Mehrose by^ that spying little beast 
Suilii and peremptorily stopped by telegram— 'Kindly 
IbHae my property alone. It is not yours to meddle 

And that most abominable scene^ after Mdme'a 
ae tu m to the Tower ! FavershaOt could never think of it 
iMMottt diame and disgust. Ten times had he been on the 
point of dmihiilg down hia papers at Melrose's feet, And 
tVMttgIdibaekon tin old madman, and his house, ixxt ever. 
H; nas, ol couna^ the thought of ^ gifts he had already 
ainepted, and of thid; vast her^tege for Urn 
Mdroiedhoidd be in his gr^i^, udiieh bad restained him-- 
that alone; no eynio oo^ 1^^ fiM 

nwn thshi^* Ma arm tied fnd bthnd by 
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his own actions, and Us own dssim ; he had sntHnifcted^ 
grovelled to a tyrant ; and he knew well enough that from 
that day he had been a lesser and a meaner man. 

But — no silly exaggeration ! He straightened himself 
1 n his saddle. He was doing plenty of good work elsewhere, 
work with which Melrose did not trouble himself to inter- 
fere ; work which would gradually teU upon the conditiQn 
and happiness of the estate. Put that against the other. 
Men are not plaster saints— or, still less, live ones, with the 
power of miracle , but struggling creatures of flesh and blood, 
who do, not what they will, but what they can. 

And suddenly, he seemed once more to be writing to 
Lydia Penfold. How often he had written to her daring 
these two months. He recalled the joy of the earlier 
correspondence, in which he had been his natural self, plead- 
ing, arguing, planning, showing all the eagerness— the 
sincere eagerness- there was in him, to make a decent job 
of his agency, to stand well with hia new neighbours— 
above all with * one slight girl.' 

And her letters to him— sweet, frank, intellige&t, 
sympathetic— they had been his founts of refreshing, his 
manna by the way. Until that fatal night, when Mdbrose hsd 
crushed in him all that foolish optimism and self-e^ceit 
with which he had entered into the original bargain ^ Since 
then, he knew well that his letters had chilled and dis- 
appointed her ; they had been the letters of a slave. 

And now this awful business at MajMstairsI Bessie 
Hobbs, the gid of eighteen— Lydia's »frkiid— who had beciA 
slowly dying since the diphtheria epidemic of the yeas ^ 
before, vm dead at last, after much sufieting ; and he did 
not expeot to find o| eight, her shfteri etlB 

alive^ Zbste were Heady a score of <dher eases, and there 
yrm three thildzen dnwii with eoadlid heiite tome 
terrtUo atMii of Uood-pdso after 
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4^ pnlMUy to aomo fcann of tlie acarlot iovot iiiieotlo]i« 
matinf to peiaoitt weakened by the long e&ot oi filthy 
oond^ns. What would Lydia aay* when she knew— 
die came ? From her latest letter, it was not clear 
to him on what day she would reach home. After making 
hie inspection he would ride on to Green Cottage ond 
inquire. He dreaded to meet her ; and yet he was eager 
to defend htmaeli ; his mind was already rehearsing all 
that he would say. 

A long lane, shaded by heavy trees, made eo abrupt 
turning, and he saw before him the Biainstairs village- 
one straggling street of wretched houses, mostly thatched, 
and built, of * day-lump,' whitewashed. In a county of 
prosperous farming, and good landlords, where cottages 
had been largely rebuilt during the preceding century, 
tbk miseiable village, with various other hamlets and 
sdmoBt all the cottages attached to farms on the Melrose 
estate, were the scandal of the countryside. Hoofs that 
let in rain and wind, clay floors, a subsoil soaked m every 
possible abomination, bedrooms ‘ more like'dens for wild 
animals than sleeping-places fur men and womun,' to 
qpiote n recent Government report, and a polluted ^tei- 
!— what more could reckleBs human liviii|^ aided 
by human oUzetessnesB und cruelty, have done tb make 
a hdl cdiiatuial beauty ? 

Over the village rose the low shoulder of a grassy fsU, 
i||i patches oltgolden fqm gUstening under the October 
tmidbiiis ; g^t sycamores, viiji their rounded masses of 
teidf hung above the dilapidated kmfs, as thdugh Nature 
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setting of wocni and distant monn^ made of tlie|K>iaoiMd 
tillage a ' sttbjeot/ on wliidh a wandering artist, who had 
set up his oanvas at the comer of the road, was at the 
moment, indeed, hard at work. There might be death 
in those houses ; but out of the beauty which sunidiine 
strikes from ruin, a man, honestly in search of a few 
pounds, was making what he could. 

To Faversham's over-strung mind, the whole scene 
was as the blood-stained palace of the Atreidse to the 
agonised vision of Cassandra. He saw it steeped in death-*- 
death upon death— and dreaded of what new ‘ murder * 
he might hear as soon as he approached the houses. For 
what was it but murder ? His conscience, arguing with 
itself, did not dispute the word. Had Melrose, out of his 
immense income, spent a couple of thousand pounds on 
the village at any time during the preceding years, a 
score of deaths would have been saved, and the physioal 
degeneracy of a whole population would have been 
prevented. 

Heavens !— that light figure in Dobbs' garden, talkmg 
with the old shepherd — ^his heart leapt and then 
It was Lydja. 

A poignant fear stirred in him. He gave his horse a 
touch of the whip, and was at her side. 

*Mis8 Penfold !— -you oughtn’t to be here I 
heaven’s sake go home I ’ 

Lydia, who in the afasotptii^ of bar talk with thif* 
shepherd had not heard his approaeb, turned with a 
Her faoe we* one of passionate grief— there were tmm 
on herchneki 

‘ Qh^ Hr. i — ^ 
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* w' tlteze's uotbw doon— i’ ITIe boy— t’ time- 
THfiflll,* nid eld Dobbs sharpy, stenightsiong bimssll 
OB hk st&Bk, St sight of tbe‘«gent. 

‘Tte noises sie beie?’ said Favsadtam aftei a pause. 

‘Ays’— said the shepherd, taming towards his cottage 

but thejr can do nowt. The childer are marked for deein 
adore they ’re sicla* And he walked away, his inner mind 
ilUkeii with a passion that forbade him to stay and talk 
with ICeheoae’s agent. 

Two or three labourers who were lounging in front 
of their houses came slowly towards the agent. It was 
evident that there was unemployment as well as disease 
in tiie village, and that the neighbouring farms, where 
there were young children, were cutting themselves oil, 
as much as they could, from the Mainstairs infection, by 
diifwnining the Mainstairs men. 

Faveisham meanwhile again implored Lydia to go 
home. ^This whple place le^ with infection. You 
ought not to be here.’ 

‘ They say that nothing hae been done J ’ 

Her tone was guitt, but her look pierced. 

’ I hned. It was impossible. The only thing that 
ooiiUI be done wae that the people should go. They are 
under notice. IMtty single person is here in defiance 
of the law. The pgpce will have to be called in.’ 

* And where are irn to goa, sir ? ’ cried one of the 
mhn who had come * Theer ’s noa honse to be had 
psfuir than Pengarth—yo know that yoursen-^n’ how 
niNi WO to be waalon’ fewer mik to oor Work i’ th* 
mcninV nn’ lower ndle back i’ th’ eveniiigf Why, we 
havena got th* sWengthf U k'oa exaoj^y a health 
CWort--«yo ksen— 4<a<nstanwi * 

Ml yo wlwoe noim m m 0oa» Hunter 
Fa^mihani,' aaid anollMn alM mxL weam^ th# he 
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had been elididly smoking ; * thaer ’s two bumhouMf ^ 
Melrose's, within half a mile o' this plaee-^ut 
noabody there. They 're big houses— yan o' them wor 
an owd manor-house^ years agone. A body might put oop 
five or six famihes in 'em at a pinch. Thattens might dea 
for a beginnin’ ; while soom o' these houses were ooomin' 
doon.’ 

Lydia turned eagerly to Faversham. 

‘ Couldn^t that be done ? — some of the families with 
young children that are not yet attacked ? ' Her eyes 
liung on him. 

He shook his head. He had already proposed some- 
thing of the sort to Mebose. It had been vetoed. 

The men watched him. At last one of them — a lanky 
youth, with a frowning ironic expression and famous as 
a heckler at public meetings — said with slow emphasis : 

' There '11 coom a day i' this coontry, mates, when men 
as treat poor foak like Muster Melrose, 'uU be pulled oS t' 
backs of 008 an' our like. And may aa live to see 't ! ' 

* Aye I aye ! ' — came in deep assent from the otiets, as 
they turned away. But one white and sickly feUow looked, 
back to say— 

' An' it 's a graat pity for a yoong mon like you, sir, to 
be doin' Muster Melrose's dirty work— taakin' o' the police 
— as though yo had ’em oop your sleeve ! ’ 

* Haven^t 1 done what I could for you 7 ' eided Faver- 
sham, stung by the reproach, and tkl effect on Lydia's face. 

* Aye — ^mebbe— but it 's noert to boast on/ The maiif 
middle aged but prematurely old, stood still, tiemblmg feopt 
head to fool * My babe, as wor boi^ yesterday, doM tldtf 
mornin'; aii^ |bey say t' wffe # }ig beside it atom 

There was a sombre Faemltbam Mke it. 

' 1 mult m tlm ^ to %dis^ 'bmb again, 

^ bag lego! 
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*t utt wait lor you. Don't be e&nid. I won't go 

He Went Toand the hoiiaes* watcit^ed by the people, 
HM ihey stood at their docm* He hiiDaelf was paying two 
Qinsee, and now Lady Tatham had sent two more. He 
satisfied himself that they had all the stores which Under'* 
shaw had ordered ; he left a donation of money with one of 
them, and then he returned to Lydia. 

Th^ walked together in silence ; while a boy from the 
village led i^versham’s horse some distance^ m the rear. 
All that Faversham had meant to say had dropped 
away from him. His planned defence of himself could 
find no voice. 

' You too blame me ? ’ he said, at last, hoarsely. 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘ 1 don*t know what to think. But when we last met— 
ypu were so hopeful * 

*Yee-*-like a fool. But what can you do — with a 
madman r 

* dm jrou bear — to be still in his employ ? ’ 

^ShoiNidmd up, her beautiful eyes bright and challenging. 

* IdAcMairs is not the whole estate. If I ’m powerless 
kero-*^! ’m not elsewhere—’ 

Shewas^nt. He turned upon her. 

* If pim condemn and misunderstand me — then indeed 
I rimll losa heart 1 ’ 

^ The fetijling, one m^t almost say the anguish, in his 
dark, comma&dSng face, moved her strangely. Coadem- 
ipApn and pity-^a, and something dse than pity-*^ 
^within her. fm the first time Lydia baganrto 
Phe wasabmiigsly sliysl(^ 

a^arfU try— and aha sfdd fia & voice that 

— ki ■ ij III 

< M My town M 
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said, pasBiojifttdf. *I call wy trnly lliat things would 
have been infinitely worse if I had not been here. And 1 
have worked like a horse to better them — ^before yon came.’ 

She was silent. His appeal to her as to his judge hurt 
her poignantly. Yet what could she do or say? Her 
natural longing was to console ; but where were the elements 
of consolation ? Gould anything be worse than what she 
had seen and heard ? 

The mingled emotion which silenced her, warned her 
not to continue the conversation. She perceived the 
opening of a side-lane leading back to the river and the 
Keswick road. 

' This is my best way, I think,’ she said} pausing, and 
liolding out her hand. * The pony-cart is waiting for me at 
Whitebeck.’ 

He looked at her in distress, yet also m anger. A friend 
might surely have stood by him more cordially, believed 
m him more simply. 

* You are at home again ? 1 may come and see you ? ’ 

* Please ! We shall want to hear.’ 

Her tone was embarrassed. They parted, alnftost 
coldly. 

Lydia walked quickly hopie» down a slopii^ lane from 
which the ravines of Blencathra, edge behind edge^ ohasm 
beynnd chasm, were to be seen against the sumet, and all 
the intermediate landsoape-^wood^ wd stubble, and ferny^ 
Blope<^steeped in stormy majedtias of But for onpe 
the quick artist sense was shut against Nature’s spectoriSi* 
She walked In a blind anguish of selMaumledge aild eelf*' 
scorn. She ndKo had phimed hMislf on tha poised mifriL 
the mastered asases ! 

Sik& poaned %> hess^^ 

ha «bB in> MMnWirT* 


Eu eon himself 
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ta thftl maa—to act for htm— defend hiiii-**-«pologisc 
lot liim — and for those awfal> awful things 1 An agent 
ttoatJ 

And she thought of some indignant talk of Cndershaw, 
which she had heard that mornuig. 

Her moral self was full of repulsion ; her heart was torn. 
Friend? She owned her weakness, and despised it. 
Turning aside, she leant awhile against a gate, hiding her 
laoe from the glory of the evening. Week by week — 
she knew it now ! — ^through that frank interlhange of mind 
with mind, of heart with heart, represented by that earher 
correspondence, still more perhaps through the checks and 
disappointments of its later phases, Claude Faveisham had 
made his way into the citadel. 

The puny defences she had built about the freedom of 
her maiden life and will lay in ruins. Her theories were 
scattered like the autumn leaves that were scudding over 
the fields. His voice, the very roughened bitterness of it ; 
his eyes, with tbeir peremptory challenge, their sore accusing- 
ness ; the very contradiotions of the man’s personality, now 
delightful, now repellent, and, breathing through them all, 
the passion she must needs divine of these various 
impressions, small and great, she was the struggling 
captive. Serenity, peace were gone. 

Meanwhile, as Faversham rode towards the Tower, 
absorbed at one moment in a misery of longtug, and, the 
aeict, in a heat of self-defence, perhaps the strongest feeling 
tiM finally emerged was one of dismay that her abrupt 
leave-tfJdng had prevented him from telling her of tiiat 
otiker matter, of whiehf Tatham^s yisit had informed him. 
She must hear of iltiaftaidiMtely, aaA from those who 
wocU jWge and pmhj^'dmmnnc^ him. 

ir«WthebBS,in M at the Tower^meitiier 
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the buiden of Mamstaafs, ooi the fear of Lydia’e disaj^ 
proval) nor the agitation of the news from DuddoHi had 
moved him one jot from his purpose. A man surely is a 
coward and a weakling, he thought, who cannot grasp ‘ the 
skirts of happy chance,’ while they axe there for the 
grasping ; cannot take what the gods ofier, while they offer 
it, lest they withdraw it for ever. 

Yet, suppose that by his own act he raised a moral 
barrier between himself and Lydia Penfold which such a 
personality would never permit itself to pass ? 

ILs vanity, a touch of natural cynicism, refused, in the 
end, to let him believe it. His hope lay in a frank wrestle 
ith her, a frank attack upon her intelligence. He promised 
himself to attempt it without delay. 



CHAPTER XV 


The day Mowing the interview between ^Tatham and 
Fhvetsham was a day of expectation for the inmates of 
Doddon. On the evening before, Tatham with much toil had 
exinoted a more or less coherent statement from Netta 
Hejnse, persuading her to throw it mto the form of an 
appeal to her husband. ‘If we can't do anything by 
Hasoning, why then we must try prstnire,'— he had said 
to her, in his suavest County Council manner ; ‘ but we 
won’t talk law to begip with.’ The statement, when 
finished and written out ill Netta’s fibfldudi hand, was 
seat by messenger, late in the evening, withm a covering 
letter to Faver^m, written by Tathmn. 

Tatham afterwards devoted himself till nearly diidnight 
%o omnpoiring a letter to Lydia. He had nnecoouutably 
vdssed her that afternoon, for when he arrived at the 
oottage from Pengaflh she was outy and neither Mrs. Penfold 
mt Brngr knew wheto de was. |a fact she was at Main' 
l^itn, and with Favetaham. SKo had ailteken a phrase 
in Tal^am's note of the nocning, and did not expect him till 
Inter. He had waited an hour for her, under the soft 
patter ef Iba. Fmbdi’B emhanassed ocnmcsation ; and 
had thw ridden home, sorely disif prmted, hnt never to 
nao fostaid h]aming|4lM hd 

in Ito sfleiosi ^ 

tbariivailidltoMdnM hfo 
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interview witb FawdiAm; and li§ pbns for 
them to their rights. To a ^ friend ' it was oidf aUowedr 
besides, to give restrained expression to his rapturous joy 
in being near her again, and his disappointment of the 
afternoon. He thought over every word, as he wrote it 
down, his eyes sometimes a little dim in the lamp-light. 
The very reserve imposed upon him did but ^rengthen 
his passion. Nor could young hopes believe idlxltimate 
defeat. 

At the same time, the thought of Faversham held the 
background of his mind. Though by now he himself 
cordially disliked Faversham, he was quite aware of the 
attraction the new agent's proud and melanc^ioly person- 
ality might have for women. He had seen it working in 
Lydia's case, and he had been uncomfortably aware at 
one time of the irequent references to Faversham in 
Lydia's letters. H was evident that Faversham had 
pushed the acquaiiltance with the Penfolds as far as he 
could ; that he imh Lydia's familiar correspondent, and 
constantly appeafbg for help to her knowledge of the 
country folk. An excellent road to intimacy, as Tatham 
uneasily admitted, considering Lydia's love for the people 
of the dales, and her passionate sympathy with the viotims 
of Melrose's ill-deeds. 

Ah but the very causes which had been throwing her 
into an intimacy with Faversham must surely now beaUHhig 
and drawing h^ back? Tatham, the young refonneo^^ 
an honest indignation with tiie faik^re ei Obiide l^avetdwm 
to do the obvioua and necessaxy workhe hadpie^^ 

Tatham, theloveir^ knew very wdl that if he hadeonael|^ 
to find Faveiehain the hero of the pie0e» wh^ a graMlal 
countryside at hss kfeib^ Ms own fiiim PUfM 

have him even gceate Ifhan k 

«'gue trifel himnelf m 
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could iMoomit often oivexahadowed liisL. It was oanaed 
pedu^pe by hk constant memory of Fayerdiam and Lydia 
on Ibe terrace at ThrelfaU-^of the two faces turned to each 
otber— of the sudden fusion, as it weie» of the two person* 
ahties in a common rush of memories, interests, and 
sympathies, in which he himself had no part. . . . 

He put up his letter on the stroke of midnight, and 
then walked his room a while longer, struggling with him- 
self and the passion of his desire ; pra}dng that he might 
win her. Finally he took a well-worn Bible from a locked 
drawer, and read some verses from the Gospel of St. John, 
quieting himself. He never went to sleep without reading 
either a psalm or some portion of the New Testament. The 
influence of his Eton tutor had made him a Christian, of a 
simple and convinced type ; and his mother*s agnosticism 
had never afiected him. But he and she never talked of 
ridigion. 

Nothing arrived from Threliail following day, 
during the morning. After Itzncheon, Victoria announced 
her intention of going to call on the Penfolds. 

' You can follow me there in the motor,' ^she said to her 
ion ; ‘ and if any news comes, bring it on.' 

They were in the drawing-room* NettOi white and 
silentt was stretched on the sofa, where ViotQrk had just 
ipread 4 shawl over her. Felicia appeared to be turning 
an illiistrated paper, but was in reality watching the 
mother and son out of the corners of hex eyes. Everything 
that wae said containing a mention of the Penfolds struck 
m Jter an attentive ear. The casua conversation of the 
house had shown her already that there were three ladies-^ 
two of them young^who wer^,jiivii^ not far from Duddon, 
and were objeota ot interest tok hoti^ ladj Tatham and her 
aim. Ja kl wn u^wem sent the% and aai; hooks. They were 
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not relations ; and not quite ordinairy aoquaihtaiiceB. AH 
this had excited a furious ctu^idty in Felicia. She^iahed 
—was determined indeed— to see these ladies for herself. 

' You will hardly want to go out/ said Victoria gently, 
standing by Netta's sofa, and looking down with kind eyes 
on the weary woman lying there. 

Netta shook her head ; then putting out her hand she 
took Victoria’s and pressed it. Victoria understood that 
she was waiting feverishly for the answer from Threlfall, 
and could do nothmg and think of nothing till it arrived. 

' And your daughter ? ’ She looked round for Felicia. 

‘ I wish to drive in a motor/ said Felicia, rising and 
speaking with a decision which amused Victoria. Pending 
the arrival from London of some wmter costumes on 
approval, Victoria’s maid had arranged for the little 
Italian a picturesque dress of dark blue silk, from a gowii 
of her mistress, by which the emaciation of the girl’s small 
frame was somewhat disguised ; while the beauty of the 
material, and of the delicate embroideries on the collar and 
sleeves, strangfely heightened the grace of her curly head, 
and the effect of her astonishing eyes, so liquidly bright, 
in a face too sUght for them. 

In forty-eight hours, even, of comfort and cosseting 
her elffsh thinness had become a shade less ghastly ; and 
the self-possession which had emerged from the state of 
collapse in which she had arrived, anUGted Victoria. A 
week before, so it appeared, she had been earning a tenc 
& day in the vineyard of a friendly cofttodtuo. And idieady 
one might have thought her bred in eaatlss. She was Bet 
abashed or bewildered by the luxuries of Duddou^^ 
^etta dearly wst. Bather, she seemed to seise 
and by a netund mstmet upoa sU fcw 

motors, Ifibtty fieoek% wsta batlm in ^ 

and tlm atteBtiaBs of .Vietmda’s wM. be&if ed 

c X 
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that dw had gnqpad the whole otoation with legafd to 
ThldlHL She was quite hware» it seemed, of the magni- 
tude of her father’s wealth; of all that himg upon her 
iiWBchaiieeB of inberitanoe ; and of the Talne, to her cause 
and her mother’s, of the support of Duddon. Her likeness 
to her father came out hour by hour, and there wore 
moments when the tiny ereature oarried herself like a 
Heboee in miniature. 

Victoria’s advent was awaited at Green Cottage, she 
having tekphoned to Mrs. Penfold in the morning, with 
something of a flutter. Her visits there had not been 
frequent ; and this was the first time she had called smee 
Tatham’s proposal to Lydia. That event had never been 
avowed by Lydia, as we have seen, even to her mother ; 
Lydia and Victoria had never exchanged a word on the 
silbject. But Lydia was aware of the shrewd guessing of 
her family, and she did not suppose for one moment that 
Lady Tatham was ignorant of anything that had happened. 

Mrs. Penfold, scarcely kept in order by Susy, was in 
much agitation. She felt terribly guilty. Lady Tatham 
must think them all monsters of ingratitude, and she 
wondered how she could be so kind as to come and see 
them at all She became at last so incoherent and tearful 
that lydia prepared for the worst, while Susy, the professed 
psychologist, revdled in the prospect of new ’notes/ 

But when Victoria arrived, entering the cottage drawing- 
room with her flne mannish face, her stately bemiiig, and 
Iwpv shat^by dothes, the news she brought seised at once on 
Ib^ PMMd% wandering wits, and far the mbment held 
them flsat. For Victoria, whose secret object was to 
dieoovar» if she oould, aiy fdNa about I^lpdia’s doings and 
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appear that she had dome expressly to tell her nei|^boiits 
of the startling event which was now agitating' Dnddon, 
ns it would soon be agitating the countryside. 

Mrs. Penfold— steeped in long years of three-decker 
fiction— sat entranced. The cast-ofi and ill-treated wife 
returning to the scene of her misery— with the heiress ! — 
grown-up- and beautiful : she saw it all ; she threw it all 
into the moulds dear to the sentimentalist. Victoria 
demurred to the adjective ‘ beautiful ' ; suggesting * pretty—' 
when we have fed her » * But Mrs. Penfold, with soft 
shining eyes, already beheld the mother and child weeping 
at the knees of the Ogre, the softening of the Ogre’s heart, 
the opening of the grim Tower to its rightful heiress, the 
happy ending, the marriage-gown in the distance. 

‘ For suppose ! ’—she turned gaily to her daughtos for 
sympathy — ‘ suppose she were to marry Mr. Faversham ! 
And then Mr. Melrose can have a stroke, and everirthing 
will come right ! * 

Lydia and Susy smiled dutifully. Victoria sat silent. 
Her silence checked Mrs. Penfold’s flow, and brought her 
back, bewildered, to realities ; to the sad lemetnbraikite of 
Lydia’s astonishing and inscrutable behaviour. Where- 
upon her manner and conversation became so dishevufied» 
in her effort to propitiate Lady Tatham without betraying 
either herself or Lydia, that the situation grew quickly 
unbearable. 

* May I see your garden ? ’ said Victoria ahrvgMr ^ 
Lydia. Lydia rose with alacrity, opened the fjfA door 
into the garden, and by a motion of tiiie lips o:^ iMde 
to Susy appealed to her to keep their mother iiido0|!i;^ 

A misty October sun reigned over the garden, 
river tan sparkffng through riie valley^ and on lie iMIlifflr 
Bide, alopes and jotting crags of H&t 
shoefad through thi sariiit haMu 

z a 
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A im pidiet wm git«a to ilie pUoxes 

ouA tiM bogonua. Then Viotorin laid, tortdng a pene* 
tmtmg eye on Lydia — 

" Ton heard bom Hany of the Meboeea* arrival ? 

^ Yea— this morning/ 

Bright colour rushed into Lydia’s cheeks* Tatham’s 
letter of that morning, the longest perhaps ever isritten 
by a man who detested letter>writing, had touched her 
profoundly, caused her an agonised searching of conscience. 
Did Lady Tatham blame and detest her^^ Her manner 
was certainly cool. The girl’s heart swelled as she walked 
along beside her guest. 

* Everything depends on Mr. Faversham,’ said Victoria. 
You are a friend of his ? ’ She took the garden chair 

that Lydia ofiered her. 

‘ Yes ; we have all come to know him pretty well.' 

Lydia's face, as she sat on the grass at Lady Tatham's 
feet, looking towards the fells, was scarcely visible to her 
companion. Victoria could only admire the beauty of the 
girl's hair, as the wind played with it, and the grace of her 
yomctg fonn. 

*1 am afraid he is disappointing all his friends,' she 
said gravely. 

* Is it his fault?’ exclaimed Lydia. 'Mr. Melrose 
most be mad! ' 

' I wonder if that excuses Mr. Faversham ? ' 

' Jt 's horrible for him ! * said Lydia in a low, smothered 
voices ' Hie wanta to put things right.' 

It was on the tip of Victoria's to^e to say, * Does he 
tpo write to ysai day 7 '—but refrained. 

^ H hclea&y wants to put why has he done 

ncMiii^ sQ tbm seven weekn? * ^ asked severely* ' I 
si^ 41oiiei|fci^ Bark^ Mm and Hr* And^v^ 
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The state d the liafaadaizei^illac^ is too temUe f Bveiy*- 
body is oryio^out. The Oildisle papero this wee]^ ate full 
of it* But there are scores of other things almost as bad. 
Mi. Faversham rushes «aboat^ here, there, and everywhere 
—but with no result, they tell us, as far as any of the real 
gnevances are concerned. Mr. Melrose seems to be in- 
fatuated about him personally ; will give him everytumg 
he wants ; and pays no attention whatever to his advioe. 
And you know the latest report ? ^ 

‘ No.’ Lydia’s face was bent over the grass, as she 
tiled to aid a humble-bee which was lying on its back. 

‘ It IS generally believed that Mr. Melrose has made him 
his heir ’ 

Lydia lifted a face of amazement, at first touched 
strangely with rehef. ‘ Then— surely !— he utU be able to 
do what he wants ! ' 

* On the contrary. His silence has been bought— that ’s 
what people say. Mr. Melrose has bribed him to do his 
work, and defend his miquities.’ 

* Oh/ Is that fair ? ’ The humble-bee was so hastily 
poked on to his legs that be tumbled over again. 

' Well, now we shall test him ! ’ said Victoria qmetly. 

‘ We shall see what he does with regard to Mrs. Melrose and 
her daughter. Harry will have told you how he went to 
him yesterday. We had a telephone message this moming 
to say that a letter would reach us this afternoon from Mr. 
Faversham. Harry will bring it onhere; and 1 asktdhiib 
to bring Felicia Melrose with him in the oar. We ^nght 
you would be interested to see her.' 

There Was a pause. At last L^dia said dowl^ : 

'How will you test Mr. Favmham don't 
stand. 

'Ottesi the man is an adtnnta«9r 

h0t he wi&t al immk M Hn 
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bulb to pul ftk gal***who is the rigkttol heiteei^mto 
her piopir^aoe. What business has he witj^ Ifr. Melxose’s 
estatos?^ 

Lady Tatham spoke with imperious energy. 

Lydia’s eyes showed an almost equal animation. 

' May he not share with her ? Aren’t they immense ? ’ 

‘At present he takes everything! — so they say. It 
looks ugly. A complete stranger — ^worming himself, in a 
few weeks or months, into an old man’s confidence — ^and 
carrying off the inheritance from a pair of helplass women ' 
And making himself meanwhile the tool of a iyT&nt ! — 
aiding and abetting him in all his oppressions ! ’ 

‘ Oh, Lady Tatham ! no, no ! ’—cried Lydia — ^the cry 
seemed wrong from her — ‘ I — ^we — ^have only known Mr. 
Faversham this short time — ^but how can one believe ’ 

She paused, her eyes under their vividly marked eye- 
brows painfully searching the face of her companion. 

Victoria said to herself — * Heavens ! — she u in love 
with him ! — ^and she is letting Harry sit up at nights to 
write to her ! ’ 

mother’s heart beat fastwith anger. But she held 
hetnelf in hand. 

* Well, as I have said, we shall soon be able to test him,’ 
she repeated, ooldly ; ‘ we shall soon know what to think. 
iBis letter will show whether he is a man with feeling and 
4l{pmieilce^-« gentleman — or an adventurer ! ’ 

was sileifbe. Lydia was thinking passionately 
of Usiaitaiis and of the deep tones of a man’s voice — * if 
pw eondenm and misundeMtand me— then indeed 1 shall 
lose heattt^ 

A sound could be hearEin the far dutance. 

Quo th^ are/ said Lad^ Tatham rising. Victoria’s 
beat^ had never been so fotmidablo as it 

1 . A ... « « _ .. *41. Mia. . 
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for Hairy, and sooni for this foolish girl ^sraUtbg beads 
her, who ooold not recognise her good fortune when it cried 
out to her. 

They hastened back to the drawing-room ; and at the 
same moment Tatham and Felicia walked in. 

Felicia advanced with perfect self-command, her small 
face flushed with pmk by the motion of the car. In 
addition to the blue frock, Victoria’s maid had now pro 
vided her with a short cape of black silk, and a wide 
straw hat, to which the girl herself had given a kind of 
tilt, a touch of audacity, in keeping with all the rest of 
her personality. 

As she came in, she glanced round the room with her 
uncannily large eyes— her mother’s eyes— taking in all the 
company. She dropped a little curtsey to Mrs. Penfold, 
m whom the excitement of this sudden appearance 
of Melrose’s daughter had produced sheer and simple 
dumbness. She allowed her hand to be shaken by Lydia 
and Susy, looking sharply at the former; whik Susy 
looked sharply at her. Then she subsided into a coiner 
by Lady Tatham. It was evident that she regarded Kezself 
as under that lady’s particular protection. 

‘ Well ? ’ said Lady Tatham in an eager aside to her eon. 
She read his aspect as that of a man preooouiued. 

Tatham shrugged his shoulders with a at 

Felicia. Victoria whispered to Lydia— ‘ WiD you tell your 
mother I want to speak a few words to Harry ou 
business ? * 

Mother and son passed into the garden together. 

* A declazatiQn of war ! ’ said lb1ihm» as he handed 
a letter to her. ’I ptupoae to instarui^ our selkllaei nt 
once*’ 

lllMa Md Tile wm llHlWlittdBAl. 
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Bii mini HdxoieV VktaiA read him 

it tveiy fine. She belieyed the fetter td htve been simply 

dfelwML 


*l>nan Lobd Tatbam, 

* I have laid lire. Meboee’s statement before Mr. 
Melrose. 1 regral td say that he sees no cause to modify 
the arrangements made years ago with regard to his wife, 
except that, in oondllsration of the fact that Miss Melrose 
IB now grown np, he will add £20 yearly to ^s. Melrose's 
allowance, making it £100 a year. Provision will be made 
for ihe continuanoe df this allowance to Mrs. Melrose till 
her deatii, and afterwards to the daughter for her life' 
timfl ; on oondUton that Mr. Melrose is not further molested 
in any i^y. Otherwise Mr. Mebose acknowledges and will 
acknowledge no claim upon him whatever. 

* I am to add that if Mrs, Melrose is in difficulties, it is 

entiady owing to the dishonest rapacity of her family, 
who have been living upon her. Mr. Melrose is well 
ac^ainted with botibt the past and recent history of Mr. 
Bobert Smeath, who made a tool of Mrs. Melrose in the 
matter of a disgraceful theft of a valuable bronse from 
Mr. Mehfose's collection 

* The Qscmss 1 ’ cried Victoria. * She has never said one 
word to me about it’ 

’Mias Mdiose has been telling me the story,' said 
Madjiiafn, smiling att the recollection. ' By George, that ’s 
a Wa iittfe girl! She glories in it. But she says her 
nfeofiw has been ooisumed with remorse ever since. Go 

mf 

itmif at^Ma^pp(|i made to blackmail or oosaroe 
Urn Ijfebasei ha wiU be agaibst his will, to 

dimmifia s44!SiM^n ci the rtaUai^ pdfiap to oacMiu 
idUfiiiKiMi Mr. Bmastii, of which he eyt<al||: in 
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liu posseanim. He wKNkS Mrs. Ifebpie that !e» fathilA 
career cannot poseiUj bear egnuninattan. 

' I regret that mj leplj cannot be more satialEactarf to 
you. 

^Believe me, 

‘ Yours faithfully^ 

* Claude Faversham.' 


Victoria had turned pale 

' How ahominahle * Why, her father is bedridden and 
dying » ’ 

‘ So I told Faversham — ^like a feel. For it only— 
apparently — gives Melrose a greater power of putting on 
the screw Well, now, look here, — here ’s something else ' 
He drew another letter from his pocket, and handed it to her. 

Victoria unfolded a second note from Faversham — 
marked ‘ conhdential,’ and wntten in evident agitation. 

* Mt dear Tatham, — am powerless. Let me implore 
you to keep Mrs. Melrose quiet ’ Privately a great deaL 
may be done for her. If she will only trust herself to me, 
in my private capacity, 1 will see that she is properly 
supplied for the future. But she will simply bring disaster 
on herself if she attempts to force Melrose. Sho-^nd 
you— know what he is I beg of you to H giuded-*aad 
to guide her — as I adviee.’ 

* An attempt^ you see, to bay ns off/ said Tatham eeom* 
hilly. * 1 pzopoee to take the night train Imo Fengaeth this 
evening, and consult old Fledhow tOrinacmr mcsn^/ 

' Old Fledhbw,^ tJdai Jwam Momm iWBmw,, 
head of one of that mm ot jhMi 
them, Vm the great estates of h 

holes, ttid legal adviser of the 
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tnespMkm is not tli« Ibodgo of lus 
tet Vktckm threw heneU upon thb eevy nataxal 
ui ycMithfa! impdse» before even it mid reach 'old 
BMhow/ 

' My dear Harry, be cautious ! What did Mrs. Melrose 
aay ? Of course you showed her the letter ? ’ 

Tatham candidly admitted that he hardly knew what 
Mrs. Melrose had said. The letter had thrown her into a 
great state of agitation ; and she had cried a good deal. 
' Poor p4pa, poor pdpa ! ’ pronounced with Ihe accent on 
the first syllable, senned to have been all that she bad 
been able to articulate. 

' You know, Harry, there may be a great deal in it ^ * 
Victoria’s countenance showed her doubts. 

‘ In the threat about her father ? Pure blufi, mother ! 
— absolute bluff ! As for the bronze — a wife can’t steal 
from her husband. And under these circumstances !— 
1 should like to see a British jury that would touch her ! ’ 

* But she admits that half the procaeds went to her 
father.^ 

* Twenty years ago?’ Tatham’s shrug was magni- 
§$mt. * 1 tell you he ’ll get no change out of that f ’ 

But he hints at other things ? ’ 

* Bluff again ! Why, the man’s helpless in his bed 1 ’ 

'I sapposeReven dying can be made more unpleasant 

ly the police,’ said Victoria. She pondered, walking 
thofOC^tlully beside a rather thwarted and impatient 
yimth, eager to play the clm^pion of the distressed in 
fck own way ; and that, possibly, from more motives than 
€0004 her 1^ cleared. 

liiil geiiayselfr Bhe^d jjj|v ing her hand on her 

fOWhiirm* 

111 go iBysetf. Itfave it to n|i% Hany^ S will 
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drive over to Tlitrifafi to-mrroir eveniag-^qxiite etone 
and wttlumt notice. 1 had some influenoe wA him once/ 
she said, with her eyes on the ground. 

Tatham protested warmly. The smallest allusion to 
any early relation between his mother and Uelroee was 
dlmost mtolerable to him. But Lady Tatham fought for 
her idea. She pointed out again that Melrose might 
very well have some information that could be used with 
ghastly effect even upon a dying man ; that Netta was 
much attached to her father, and woidd probably not 
make up her mmd to any drastic step whatever in face 
of Melrose’s threats. 

' I don’t so much caie about Mrs. Melrose*/ exclaimed 
Tdtham. * We can give her money, and make her com- 
fortable, if it comes to that. But it ’s the girl l^and the 
hideous injustice of that fellow there — that Faversham — 
oustmg her from her nghts — getting the old man into his 
powen— boning his property — and then wntmg hypocritical 
notes like that ! ’ 

He stood before her, flushed and excited: a broad- 
shouldered avenger of the sex, such as any distressed 
maiden might have been glad to hght upon. But agai^ 
Victoria was aware that the case was not as simple as it 
sounded. However, she was no leas aqgy than he. Mather 
and son were on the brink of maBng eommon cause 
against a grasping impostor ; who was not to be alldiwed 
to go off — either with money that did not bdoug to hWt 
or with angelic sympathies that siUl less behilgS^ to himf 
Meanwhile on this point, whatever may have been inlheir 
minds, they said on this occasion ppt a 
pressed her plan. And^lheendft^UmM^ 
consented that she shotild endeavour to tent m 
interuhav with Mefaose foUdwing day. 

Thejr Mtxtmi to tha litde 
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Sdkw ]tlliQi6y it i6ini6di had been giving tlie Penfolds 
a iMMmr. For as booh as the Xa&aiiiB had 

itepped into the i^aident she had become mitirely 
aiPiMMiyllablo ; after a drive hrom Bnddon at Harry 
!IMiam*B side, dazing which, gvlat|f to her heet’s soi- 
fdae, she had suddenly and unexpectedly found her 
tongue, talking, in a torrent of queetions, aU the way, 
insatiably. 

Mrs. Penfold, on her side, could do little but stare at 
the heiress of l^zelfalL’ Susy, studying hdr with shining 
^ eyes, tried to make her talk, to bttle purpose. 

But Lydia in paiVticiilar could get nothing out of her. It 
seemed to her" that Felicia looked at her as though she 
didficed her. And every now and then the small stranger 
wanld^^ to see herself in the only mirror that the cottage 
dzawing'toom afforded; lengthening out her long, thin 
neck, and taming her curly head stealthily frcml side to 
iida like a swan preening. Once, when she thought no 
one vrjj^ observing her, she took a camatiqp from a vase 
near her*-4t had been sent over horn Duddon that morning ! 
— and put it in her dress. And the next moment, having 
jpiBtd ofi ytr glove, she looked with annoyance at her own 
loudened hand, and then at Lydia’s delicate fingers 
pla]^ with a pafl^yknife. Frowning, she hastily slipped 
ber^l^ove on again. 

tbs soon as Tatham and his mother reappeared, she 
up with alacrity, a smile brealoDg with sadden 
m her pinched fikce, and went to 
looking up at her with eager dodiity 

in order to draw Lydia into 
weocftitr a farHiKliiKliw. 

1 1 to igy, B^(y le^^ 
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* May 1 aak kini ab<mi it ? * 

* He wants to tell yon. I am carxyuig IBsa Melxose 
back with me. But Hpny will atayi’ 

Words which cost FMona a good deaL If what she 
now believed were the truth, how monstrous that her 
Harry should be kept dangling here ' Her pnde was all 
on edge. But Harry ruled her. She could make no move 
till his eyes too were opened 

Meanwhile, on all counts, Faversham was the enemy. 
To that choMe first and foremost, Victona vowed herself. 

' Well, what do yon think of her ? ' said Tatham, good* 
humouredly, as he raised his hat to Felicia and his 
mother disappearmg m the car. 'She's more ahve 
to day , but you can see she has been hterally starved. 
That brute Melrose ^ ' 

Lydia made some half audible reply, and with a view to 
prolonging his tite-d-tite with her, he led her atroffing along 
the road, through a golden dusk touched with mommse. 
She followed, but all her pleasant self-confidence with regard 
to him was gone , she walked beside him, miseral^e and 
self condemned , a theorist defeated by the fhoalcullibla 
forces of thmgs. How to begm with him— what hne to 
take— how to undo her own work-^^H^ did not know , 
her mind was m confusion. 

As for him, he was no sooner alone with her than hbsa 
descended on him. He forgot Faversham and the IfatiMss. 
He only wished to talk to her, and o£ hhmiitiP m 

much, ^ friendship ' allowed. 

He begaa,^ accordingly, to ls|^ 

letters to him, and his to heiv ezflhipf 
that. Every woird showed lav 
been idg BccdMh ifiMiflilL 

his sud|inisf 
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M hoA idle could beer it no longer. She broke abruptly 
m hie talk. 

* Mayn't I know what happeMl at'Threlfall ? Your 
mother told me*-yoa had heard:^ 

He pulled himself together, while inany things he would 
rather have forgotten rushed back upon him. 

' We 're no forrader ! ' he said impatiently. * I don't 
believe we shall get a brass farthing out of Melrose, if 
you ask me ; at least without going to law and making 
a scandal ; partly because he 's Melrose, w that sort 
— sooner die than climb down, and the rest of it — but 
mostly ' 

He broke off. 

" Mostly t ' repeated Lydia. 

* 1 don't know whether I 'd better go on. Faversham 's 
a friend of yours.' 

Tathapi looked down upon her, his blunt features 
reddeniilgw 

' Not so much a friend that 1 can't hear the truth about 
hka/ said Lydia, smiling rather faintly. * What do you 
accuse him of ? ’ 

He hesitated a moment ; then fkl inner heat gathered, 
and flashed out. Wasn't it best t6 be frank ?— best for 
her« best for himsiU ? 

Don't you think it looks pdMjgf black ? ' he asked her, 
breathing quick ; ' there he is, round an old man, 

and j^kitting fominoney he ^s no rigpt to ! Wouldn't you 
IsWe iMIlMbthat any decent fellow would sooner break 
etnaimlAan take the money that o^ght to have been 
lilt Hi k»8t he 'd have bM to Mdrose 

own child l^aad then do what 
ftm lilbaffe jaa ^ t Wouldn't that have been the honest 
il daw liiiA jwent to him yestarday^told him 

ia-eni to am his 
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influence. We sent IS6& u statemeuft in {uroper form, A few 
houTB later. It 'a hotnble wliat those two iiaTs sufleted ! 
And then, to-day!— it's too dark for you to read his 
precious letter, but if you really don’t mind, 1 'll tell you 
the gist of it.' 

He summarised it— quite fairly— yet with a contempt 
he did not try to conceal. The girl at his side, mu£9ed in a 
blue cloak, with a dark hood framing the pale gold of the 
hair, and the delicate curves of the face, listened in silence. 
At the end she said— 

' Tell me on what grounds you think Mr. Melrose has 
left his property to Mr. Faversham ? ' 

‘ Everybody believes it ! My Carlisle lawyers whom 
1 saw this morning are convinced of it. Melrose is said 
to have spoken quite frankly about it to many persons/ 

* Not very strong evidence on which to condemn a man 
so utterly as you condemn him/ said Lydia, with sudden 
emotion. ' Think of the difficulty of his position ! May 
he not be honestly trying to steer his way ? And may not 
we aU be doing our best to make his task in^KMMuble, 
by putting the worst construction— the very worst I— on 
everything he does ? ' 

There was silence a moment. Tatham and Lydia were 
looking into each other’s faces ; the girl's soul, wounded 
and fluttering, was in her eyes. Tatham felt a sudden and 
choking sense of catastrophe. Their house of cards had 
fallen about them, and his stubborn hopes with it She, 
with her high standards, could not poml^ SilfllS^oeidd 
not possibly plead a man who was behaviog soahabbily, 

so dishonouflably, ewcept— for one reason f 13k 
indignant^ at certainty ; althoi^b ^ was n ceitiialip 
tertured hiin. 

' fhise is otiisaOe exumgh ! " he hi 4 elbio tt lM 
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*1 dMV Ake said sadly, "not Sifc^stnM. But Idaa’t 
millt to bdievir it. Why should one want to believo the 
wOAlt, you and I, about imybody ? * 

Tatham kept an ex^ostTS sUenee for a moment, and 
then broke out hoazsdy-- 

* Do you remember, we promised we 'd be real friends 7* 
we ^d be really frank with each other ? I 've kept my bar- 
gain. Axe you keeping it ? Isn^t there something you 
haven’t told me 7— something I ought to know 7 ’ 

* No, nothing !' cried Lydia, with sudden Clergy. ‘ You 
misunderstand—you offend me.* 

She drew her breath quickly. There were angry tears 
in her eyes, hidden by the hood. 

A gust of passion swept through Tatham, revealing hia 
manhood to itsell He stopped, caught her hands, and 
held them fiercely, imprisoned against his breast. She 
must needs look up at hinl; male strength compelled, 
thdy stood motionless a few seconds under the shadows 
of the trees. 

*lf Am is nothing— if I do misunderstand— if I'm 
wrong in what I think— for God’s sake listen to me ! —give 
me back my promise ! I can’t— I can't keep it 1 ' 

He stooped and kissed the fingers he held, once, twice, 
repeatedly ; then turned away, shading his eyes with his 

Lydia said— with a little moan— 

^ Oh, Barry ! —we ’ve broken the spell’ 

Zatham jieevered himself with difficulty. 

‘ CeA't you— caa^t you ever care for me 7 ’ The voice 
mm lowi ^ eyes still hidden. 

We eetilibaft to have been writing and meeting ! ' 
ecM Lydia^ in despsir. ^ M less kielish. wrong I 1 see it 

and^^ok! — *^1 *m so eortly 1 1st 
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Her meedM umf. 

In the dietanoe of the lane, a labourer emerged whistling 
from a gate, with his dog. Tatham's hands dropped to 
his sides ; they walked on together as before. The man 
passed them with a cheerful good-night. 

Tatham spoke slowly — 

* Yes— perhaps— we 'd better not meet. 1 can't— 
control myself. And I should go on offending you.' 

A chasm seemed to have opened between Ihem. They 
turned and walked back to the gate of the cottage. 
When they reached it, Tatham crushed her hand again 
in his. 

‘ Goodbye ! If ever 1 can do an}rthing to serve 
you— let me know ! Goodbye ’ — dearest— dsaresi Lydia.' 
Ills voice sank and lingered on the name. The lamp 
at the gate showed him that her eyes were swimming in 
tears. 

‘ You '11 forgive me ? ' she said, imploringly. 

He attempted a laugh, which ended in a sound of pain. 
Then he lifted her hand again, kissed it, and was gone ; 
running— head down— through the dimness of the lane. 

Meanwhile, wrapped in the warm furs of the motor, 
Fehcia azul Lady Tatham sped towards Duddon. 

Felicia was impenetrably silent at first ; and Victoria, 
who never found it easy to adapt herself to the young, 
lusde no effort to rouse her. Occasionally some passing 
light showed her the girl's pallid pamfil e ^ 
brow, and pinched lips— against the dark lining of the 
car. And once or twice as she saw her thus, she 
startled by the Hkeness to Melrose, 

When they were half-way homa, a thin, ifvm 
struck itttolha friJsaioej delibsiat^ eli«r 

* Who is the 

c 
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*Ber voiiher u ft iridow. Ibqr llftve ttvttl hflfe ftbont 
twoyMUci.* 

*Sb» » not pretty. She ie too pale- I do not like 
tiiat hair/ said Felicia, Ticiously. 

Victoria could not hel^ an unseen emik. 

* Everybody here thinks her pretty. She is very 
clever, and a beautiful artist/ she said, with slight severity. 

Hie gesture beside hnr was scarcely discernible. But 
Victoria thoiq|ht it was a toss of the head. 

'Everybody in Italy can paint. It is as common — 
as common as lisards I There are dozens of people in 
Luoca who can paint — a whole villa— ceihngs, walls — 
what you like. Nobody thinks anythmg at all about them. 
But Italian girls are very clever also ! There were two 
girls in Lucca — ^Maichesme — ^the best family in Lucca. 
Th^ got all the prizes at the Lic6o, and then they went 
to Pisa to the University ; and one of them was a Doctor 
of Law; and when they came home, aU the street in 
which they lived, and their fakazo, were lit up. And 
they were very pretty too ! ’ 

* And you — did you go to the Lic6o, Felicia ? * 

* No ! I had never any education — ^none, none, none ! 
But I could get it, if I wanted,’ said the voice, defiantly. 

* Oi course you could. I have asked your mother to 
stay with ns till Ghristmas. You might get some lessons 
tn Carikk. We could send you in.’ 

Feficiai however, made no response to this at all, and 
ViMcnia Sdt that her proposal had falkn flat. But, after 
a nuDUth or two, she heard*^ 

* I shocdd Hm— to karui^ ride 1 ’ 

lludk em^aeia An the Ipt word; aoeompanied by 
of the fsntastio Iktie nead. 

^WiAhwtshaBseet* hu|^ed Vktoiia, induIgM^ 

*Aiid than-^I would ^ ohiHHsith Lord TathoiAl’ 
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said Felieia. * Oil ! btefc lie is too irnns on lioisebaok f 
There were some Italian cavalry officers at Lucca. I used 
to run to the window every time to see them pass by* But 
he is nobler— he is handsomer ! ’ 

Victoria, taken by surprise, wondered if it would not 
be well to administer a little snubbing to compliments so 

unabashed. She tried. But Felicia interrupted her 

‘ Do you not admire him— your son ? * she said eag^ly, 
slipping up close to Victoria. ‘ Can he jump^and swim 
rivers— on his horse— and come down ntountaina— on 
his haunches— like our cavallma ? I am certam he can I * 

* He can do most thmgs on a horse. When the hunting 
begins, you will see/ said Victoria, smiling in spite of 
herself. 

*Tell me, please, what is the hunting? And about 
the shooting, too. Lord Tatham told me — ^this afternoon 
—some ladles shoot. Oh, but I will learn to shoot ! I 
swear it— yes ! Now tell me ! ’ 

Thus attacked, the formidable Victoria capitulated* 
She was soon in the midst of stories of her H^rry, from 
his first pony upwards. And she had not gone lar before 
a tiny hand sbpped itself into hers and nestled there ; 
moving and quivering occasionally, like a wild Uzd 
voluntarily tame. And when the drive ended, Victoria 
was quite sorry to lose its lithe softness. 
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ViCTOBU very soon perceived that a cmi| had come 
and gone. She had been accustomed for a while before 
they went to Scotland to send about once a week a basket 
of flowers and fruit from the famous gardens of Duddon, 
with her ' kind regards * to Mrs. Penfold. The basket was 
generally broi^t into the hall, and Tatham would slip 
mto it the ne^ books or magazines that seemed to him 
likely to attract the cottage party. He had always taken 
a particular pleasure in the despatch of the basket, and m 
the contrivance of some new oflering of which it might 
be the bearer. Victoria, on the other hand, though usually 
a lavish giver, had taken but a grudging part in the busineBS, 
and merely to please her son. 

On the day follotring the visit to the cottage, the 
basket, in obedience to a standing order, lay in the hall sb 
usual, heaped with a gorgeous mass of the earliest chrysan- 
themums. Victoria obsei^ed it— with an unfriendly eye 
-*«s she passed through the hall on her way to breakfast. 
0 Hairy came up behind her, and she turned to give him 
her morning IdsB. 

' please don’t send if;^ he said abruptly, pointing to the 
‘ It wouldn’t be welcome^’ 
stilted, but made They went into break- 

taih Victoria gave the butler direotinne that the flowers 
should Itei^t to the Hootoij. 

3 ^ 
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After famkhit, she lellomd Tathlwti into the Uht^atf. 
He stood silent a while hy the idndow, looking out| his 
hands in his pockets ; she beside him, leaning her head 
against his arm. 

‘It’s all over,’ he said at last; ‘we decided it last 
night.’ 

‘ What ’s over, dear old boy ? ’ 

‘ I broke our compact — couldn’t help it — and we saw 
it couldn’t go on.’ 

‘ You — asked her again ? ’ 

He nodded. ‘ It ’s no good. And now, it only worries 
her, that I should hang about. We can’t — even be friends. 
It ’s all my fault .’ 

‘ You poor darling ! ’ cried his mother indignantly. 
‘ She has played with you abormnably.’ 

He flushed with anger. 

‘ You mustn’t say that ! — you mustn’t thipk it, 
mother ! AtHhese weeks have been — ^to the good.^ IhSy 
haven’t been the real thing. But I shall always have 
them — ^to remember. Now it ’s done with.’ 

Silence fell upon them again, while their minds went 
back over the history of the preceding six months. Victoria 
felt very bitter. And so, apparently, in his own way, did 
he. For he presently said, with a vehemence which 
startled her — 

’ 1 ’d soorier be shot than see her marry that fellow ! ’ 

‘ Ah l*^you suspect that ? ’ 

‘ It looks like it, ^ he said reluotantly. ‘ Anduideea 1% 
much mistakan, he ’s a mean cad ! But— for h^ sake'— 

*11 make surefire ’B give him every chance.’ 

' It is of couzae po8ribte«^ said Viot^ 

*thst he has honestly trie# to do somethiiig to to 
Uelroses*‘ 

* I dare my \ * paid wj^tli a skrag. 
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* And Hb is pMiUe nbo tibnt, if htt it ilM iMdr, he means 
to main il np to Felicia, when he (x>ii«^ 

Tatham laughed, 

* To thiow her a spare bone 7 Very likefy. But how 
jare we to know that Melrose won't bind him by all sorts of 
restrictions? A vindictive old villain like that will do 
anything. Then we shall have Faversham calmly saying 
'* Very eotry I csdn't oblige you ! But if I modify the terms 
of the will in your favour, I forfeit the estates.'* Besides 
Isn't it monstrous*— damnable !~that Melrose's daughter 
should owe to charity— the charity of a fellow who had 
never heard of Melrose or Threlfall six months ago— what 
is her her plain and simple right ? ' 

Victoria agreed. All these ancestral ideas of family 
maintenance, and the practical rights dependent on family 
ties, which were implied in Harry's attitude, were just as 
real to her as to his simpler mind. Yet she knew very 
well tint Netta and Felicia Melrose were fast becoming 
to him the mere symbols and counters of a struggle that 
afieoted him more intimately, tnore profoundly than any 
crusading effqrt for the legal and moral rights of a couple of 
strangers could possibly have done. 

Lydia had l^ken with him, and his hopes were dashed. 
Why ? Because another man had come upon the scene, 
whose influence upon her ifas dear— disastrouriy dear. 

'fi he were a decent fellow— I'd go oat^'of her life— 
iritlmiil; a word. But he 's a thievish intrigner 1— and 1 
isn't intsnd to hdd my hand till 1 ¥s broughC Im out, 
In Us tme colours, before her and the worid, 
die dhnoses^with bar eyes cpen-^let her tdee hhn f ' It 

was thns Us im % i n sftAi s and she was not 

te fcism ths truA. And lilMiiiilillii Mie aondste chenges 
In the hstfidk fate made herVh heart am. .For they 
Intdof asiiB heatalhloedi anAMamldlAetediMWdk 
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At Imckem He w Of epws ea 9m mem, cming m 
duty witli ikB efloft to Iub mothes'i goettte. Netta algo 
was m the depths. She had*lost the power of rapid re- 
cuperation &at youth gave to Felicia, and in i^ite of the 
comforts of Threlfall, her aspect was scarcely leas deplorable 
than when she arnved. Moreover she had cried much riuce 
the dehvery of the Threlfall letter the day before. Her eyes 
were red, and her small face disfigured. Felicia, on the 
other hand, sat with her nose in the air» evidently despis- 
ing her mother’s tears, and as sharply obseivant as ev^ ot 
the sights about her— the quietly moving servants, the 
flowers, and silver, the strange moe thmgs to eat. Tatham, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, did not perceive how, in 
addition, she watched the master of the house ; Victoria 
was uncomfortably aware of it. 

After luncheon, Tatham took up a Bradshaw lying on 
a table in the panelled hall, where they generally drank 
coflee, and looked up the mght mail to Fuston. 

' 1 shall catch it at Carlisle,’ he said to his mother, book 
m hand * There will be time to hear your re^drt bslcnre 
I go.' 

She nodded. Her own intention wu to start at diude 
for Threlfall. 

* Why are you going away ? ’ said Felicia suddenly. 

He turned to her courteously-^ 

* To try to st^ighten your affairs ! ’ 

‘ That won’t do ua any good I— to go awa^*’ Hsr fcios 
was shrill, he^ Hack eyes frowned. ‘We Mian’t hHow 
what te do^^l^ onzselvea*’ 

‘ And it ’a pieejiaely beeanae I alao don’t know 

what to As nett, WsaoMtg^ 

fie 

to one tanaW a p|ia dnim 
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Itmm, wiM SL I kad to go by niyadi He was a 
bsvtel^ 

*Oliy my old lawyer is not a brute' aeid Tatham, 
launching* * He ‘s a jolly old chap/ 

* The man in Lucca was a horrid brute ! * repeated 
F^oia. * He wanted to Idsa me ! There was a vase of 
fiowen standing on his desk. 1 threw them at him. It 
cut him. I was so glad ! His forehead began to bleed, and 
the water ran down from his hair. He looked so ugly and 
silly ! I Walked all the way home up the mountains, and 
when I got home, I fainted. We never went to that man 
again.* 

* I should tbink not ! * exclaimed Tatham, with disgust. 
For the first time he looked at her attentively. An English 
girlwould not have told him that story in the same frank 
upstanding way. But this little elfish creature, with her 
blaring eyes, friendless and penniless in the world, had 
probably been exposed to experiences the English girl 
would know nothing of. He did not like to think of them. 
That beast, her father ! 

He was going away, when Felicia said, her curly head a 
little on one side, ^er tone low and beguiling — 

* When you co'me back, will you teach me to ride ? 

Lady TatJuun said—perhaps ’ 

Talkam was embarrassed — and bored — ^by the request. 

* I have no doubt we can find you a pony,’ he said 
«Ulitvuly» and taking up the Bradshaw, he wallced away. 

tMMa stood alone and motiohlesB in the big hall^ amid 
its 'Oakisboroui^ and Bomneys, its splendid caUnefts and 
taptslries, a diildirii figure in a blue dress, with orimson 
sSmelnt a^ eompmsed Suddenly she ran up to a 
mirm an the waS, and looked^at hemeli vindialivdy. 

*tliib!inAiieayn^ the image in 

tlpagbum *H^»yonaceiOu^} Aedyeil pan’i have 
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yellow hair like that other gIrL If I dyed it, he would lamr 
—he would laugh* Aud she is idl round and soft ; but my 
bones are all stieking out ! I might be out out of woo^ 
Ah ’->her wild smild$ broke out — I know what I *11 do I 
1 41 drink panm — cream they call it here* Every night 
at tea they bring in what would cost a hra in Floienoe. 
I 41 drink a whole cup of it ! — *11 eat pounds of butter^-^^d 
lots, lots of pudding — that ’s what makes English people fat. 
I 41 be fat too. You 41 see * ' And she threw a threatening 
nod at the scarecrow reflected in the tortoiseshell minor. 

The October evening had fallen when Tatham y|it his 
mother into the motor« and stood, his hands ml^ pooicete — 
uncomfortable and disapproving— on the steps of Duddon, 
watching the bright lights disappearing down the long 
avenue. What could she do ? He hated to think of her 
m the old miser’s house, browbeaten and perhaps insulted, 
when he was not there to protect her. 

However, she was gone, on what he was certain wofuld 
piove a futile errand, and he turned heavily back into 
the house. 

The head keeper was waiting in the inner hall, in search 
of orders for a small * shoot ’ of neighbours on the morrow, 
planned some weeks before. 

‘ Arrange it as you like, Thurston ! ' said ^tham 
hurriedly, as he came in sight of the man, a magnificent 
gnzzled fdldw in gaiters and a gi^n unifesrm. * I don’t 
oare where we go.’ 

* I thought pekhaps the Colley Wood beat^ my lord ’ 

‘ Yes, capitA That ’ll do. I leave it to you. Spny 
I can’t stay to talk it over. Ckied'^night 1 ' 

' Them ^ a pak of fexxes, my lpr4» iu 
that have been dioing A shooking sSaiQaat oi 
lately * 
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Bui l^dodroi the library WMtbeftdyalnit. Thaiston 
WBt away, both astonished and aggrieved. There were 
Urn thmge he liked better than a ehat with the young 
ItSow whom he had taught to hold a gun ; and Tatham 
was generally the most accessible of masters and the 
keenest of sportsmen, going into every detail of the shooting 
parties himself, with an unfailing spirit. 

Meanwhile Victoria was speeding easj^wards in hei 
motor along the Pengarth road. Darkness was fast 
rushing on. To her left she saw the spreading waste 
of Flitterdale Oommon, its great stretches of moss livid in 
the dusk: and beyond it, westward, the rounded tops 
and slopes of the range that runs from Great Dodd to 
Hdvellyn. Presently she^lnade out, in the distance, 
looking southward from the high-level road on which the 
ear was running, the great enclosure of Threlfall Park, on 
either side of the river which ran between her and Flitter- 
dale: the dim line of its circlmg wall ; its scattered woods , 
and farther on, the square mass of the Tower itself, black 
above the treeu. 

The oar stopped at a gate, a dark and empty lodge 
beside it. The footman jumped down. Was the gate 
locked 7-r-and must she go round to Whitebeck, and make 
bar sttfek from that side 7 No, the gate swung open, and 
In speA the oar. 

Yjfltosna sat upright, her mood strung to an intensity 
wbidi knew no fears. It was twenty years since she had 
hmHb seen Bdnnnd Melrose, end it was thirty years and more 
sinee litm bed rescued her mkex from hi# grasp, mid the 
du^between heineU and him l|pd ended in her final vi^ 
Bow dm ttty seemed* those far-oA days t^when for 

1m iMbisr was Andmsedar* dm hadjlmen in itoqmnt 
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coDtact with a group of fouug mea-^of young * bloods 
conspicuous in family and wealth, among whom Edmund 
Melrose was the reckless leader of a dare-devil set. She 
thought of a famous picture of the young Beckford, by 
Lawrence, to which Melrose on the younger side'*' el forty 
had been frequently compared. The same romantic 
beauty of feature, the same liquid depth of eye, the same 
splendid carriage ; and, combined with these, the same 
insolence and selfishness. There had been in Victoria’s 
earlier youth moments when to see him en^er a ballroom 
was to feel her head swim with excitement ; when to carty 
him ofi from a nval was a passionate delight ; when she 
coveted his praise, and dreaded his sarcasm. And yet— 
it was perfectly true what she had said to Harry. She had 
never been in love with him. The imagination of an 
' unlessoned girl ’ had been fired ; but when the glamour in 
which it had wrapped the man had been torn away by the 
disclosure of some ugly facts concerning him ; when she 
broke with him in disgust, and induced others to break 
with him ; it was not her feelings, not her heart, which had 
Buffered. 

Nevertheless, so complex a thing » a woman, that as 
Victoria Tatham drew nearer to the Tower, and to Melrose, 
she felt herself strangely melting towards him— ^ prey to 
pity and the tears of things. She alone in this countryside 
had been a witness of his meteor-like youth ; she alone 
could set it beside his sordid and dishonoured age. 

What did she hope to do with him f The plighl' ^ his 
wife and dtoghter had roused her strongest and meat 
indignant sympathy. The cry of wtongf or injustice had 
always found her fiercely reftponsive. Whatever an 
outsider coaU do to help Melrose's she )|ad 

done, net mm but many timm* Mer ivie pm 
ifmnentiy in, remit againet lam, bctii m 4^ il&m eni a 
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hsMiad. BhA had watched and judged him for yean. 
Tat BOW that yet another of his misdeeds was to bring her 
sgais into personal contact with him, her pulse quickened ; 
some memory of the old ascendency survived. 

It was a still and frosty evening. As the motor drew up 
in the waUed enclosure before the Tower, the noise of its 
brakes echoed through the profound silence in which the 
Tower was wrapped. No sign of life in the dark front ; no 
ray of light anywhere from its shuttered windows. 

Yet, to her astonishment, as she alighted, and before she 
had rung the bell, the front door was thrown open, and 
Dixon with a couple of dogs at his heels ran down the steps. 

At sight however of the veiled and cloaked lady who 
had descended from the motor, the old man stopped short 
evidently surprised. With an exclamation Victoria did 
not catch, he retreated to the threshold of the house. 

She mounted rapidly, not noticing that a telegraph boy 
on a bicycle had come wheeling into the forecourt behind 
her. 

* Is Mr. Melrose at home ? ’ 

As she threw back her veil, Dixon stared at her in dumb 
amazement. Then she suddenly perceived behind him a 
tall figure advancing. She made a few steps forward 
Itom^ the dimly-lighted hall, and found heiseU within a 
foot of Edmund Melrose himself. 

He gave a start — checked himsdtf — and stood staring 
at her. He wore spectacles, and wm| leaning on a stick. 
She had a quick impression of physical weakness and decay. 

Without any visiUe embarrassment she held out her 
hand. ^ 

TtJnrrirr-*. ^ 

* I am hwky fooni jtou at hame, Mx. Ifelnwe. 

re me twaOj o^mitee’ eamraaietioa <m some 
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* Excuse met’ he said with a profound bow, and a 
motion of the left hand towards the stick on which he 
supported himself — ‘ or rather my infirmities.’ 

Victoria’s hand dropped. 

His glittering eyes surveyed her. Dixon approached 
him, holding out a telegram. 

‘ Allow me,’ said Melrose, as he tore open the envelope 
and perused the message. ‘ Ah ! — thought so ! You 
were mistaken, Lady Tatham — ^for another visitor — one 
of those foreign fellows who waste so much nf my time — 
coming to see a few little things of mine. Shut the door, 
Dixon — the man has missed his train. Now, Lady Tatham I 
— you have some business to discuss with me ? Xindly 
step this way.’ 

He turned towards the gallery. Victoria followed, and 
Dixon was loft in the hall, staring after them in a helpless 
astomshment. 

The gallery lit by hanging lamps made a swift im- 
pression of splendid space and colour on Lady Tatham as 
she passed through it in Meliose’s'^ake. He led t^e way 
without a word, till he reached the door of his own room. 

She passed into the panelled hbrary which has been 
already described m the course of this narrative. On this 
October evening, however, its aspect was not that generally 
presented by Melrose’s * den.* Its ordinary hugger-mugger 
had been cleared away— pushed back into comers and out 
of sight. But on the splendid French bureau, and on 
various other tables and cabinets of soasoely less beauty, 
there stood ranged in careful order a wealth of ^oriouB 
things. The ligjbt of a blazing fire and of many ]|^«nps 
played on sofme fifty or sixty dishes and vsaea from the 
great days of Italian mofol^^Bpeciinens^S^^ 

Oafiagk^, of flie, rarest and costltesl qnaSif. TliaT0CU|| 
gloved aad folded witih oolMtt. tbt Itelfam 
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•QAihiiifti the mom of Itelian ekiea^ the piizple of Italian 
gvepea eeefnedto have been poiued into it» and to have 
tahm ahape in these lustrous ewers and ptaqaes« in their 
g^ietering greens and yellows, their pale opatesoenoe, their 
superb orange and blue. While as a background to the 
show, a couple of curtains— Venetian cut- velvet of the 
seventeenth century, of faded but still gorgeous blue and 
rose, had been hung over a taU screen. 

* What marvellous things ! ’ cned Victoria, throwing 
up her hands and forgetting everything else foi^he moment 
but the pleasure of a tramed eye. 

Melrose smiled. 

* Pray take that chair ! ' he said, with exaggerated 
deference. ' Your visits are rare, Lady Tatham ! Is it— 
twenty yeacs ? 1 regret 1 have no drawing-room m which 
to receive you. But Mr. Faversham and 1 talk of furnishing 
it before long. You are, I believe, acquamted with Mr. 
Faversham ? * 

He waved his hand, und suddenly Victoria became 
aware pf another persondn the room. Fsvmrsharn, Itanding 
tall and silent amid the show of majolica, bowed to her 
formally, and Victoria slightly acknowledged the meeting. 
It seemed to her that Melro8e*B foraging eyes Mavelled 
Ijftalicioualy between her and the agent. ^ 

'Mr. Ikversham and 1 only unpacked a great part of 
4his staff yesterday/ said Melrose, with much apparent 
good humour. ' It has bMni shut up in one of the north 
rdOps ever sinoe a sale in Bsris at which 1 bought most of 
the peces* Ckocks^t wished to see it ' (he named the most 
tsiuiqqti Jbuerican collector of the day). * He shall see it. 
1 undsmta^d he will be here to-morrow^ having missed his 
taealh t#la^4 Me will oops m doubt ^with his oheque- 
hodk. It amyi m to lead these IsUom ou» and then 
^ them Vhqr liave the most iuisittel 
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assumptions. One has to teaek ikem that an Englishman 
IS a matoh for any American t " 

Victoria sat passive. Faveisham took up a pile of 
letters and moved towards the door. As he opened it» he 
turned and his eyes met Victoria's. She wavered a moment 
under the passionate and haughty resentment they seemed 
to express, no doubt a reflection of the reply to his letter 
sent him by Harry that morning. Then the door shut and 
she was alone with Melrose. 

That gentleman leant back in his chair observing her. 
He wore the curious cloak-hke garment of thin black stofl, 
in which for some years past he had been acctistomed to 
dress when indoors ; and the skull-cap on his silvery white 
hair gave added force to the still splendid head and 
aquiline features. A kind of mocking satisfactiqp seemed 
to flicker through the wrinkled face ; and the general aspect 
of the man was still formidable indeed. And yet it was 
the phantom of a man that she beheld. He had paled to 
the diaphanous whiteness of the Catholic ascetic ; his 
hand shook upon his stick ; the foldm of the cloak bf^y 
concealed the emaciation of his body, Victoria^ garing 
at him, seemed to perceive strange intimations and presages* 
and, m the deep harsh eyes, a spirit at bay. 

She began quietly, bending forward — ^ 

* Mr. Melrose, I have come to speak to you On behalf 
of your wife.’ 

‘ So I imaginecL I should not aUow anyoim else* Lady 
Tatham, to address me on the subiect.* 

‘ Thank you. % lescdved— as you see-^to -iq>peaI once 
more to our oM*— * 

* Friendsh^ Y ^ he saggastedL 

* asH’-frieodsh^' she mpeated* slowly* *Xt 

‘lABg Vag «|» do ttafe 1 h« koi* 
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iiiytliiiig practical can come of appealing to it/ he said, 
pointedly. * Moreover, the manner in which the friendship 
jm trampled on — by you — ^not once, but twice, not only 
aestzoyed it, but — ^if 1 may say so— replaced it.’ 

His hollow eyes burned upon her. Wrapped in his 
cloak, his white hair gleaming amid the wonderful ewers 
and dishes, he had the aspect of some wizard or alchemist, 
of whom a woman might ask poison for her rival, or a philtre 
for her lover. Victoria, fascinated, was held partly by the 
apparition before her, partly by an image — wisualisation 
in the mind. She saw the ballroom in that splendid 
house, now the British Embassy in Paris, and once the 
home of Pauline Borghese. She saw herself in white, a 
wreath of forget-me-nots in her hair. She has just heard, 
and fronSka woman-friend, a story of lust and cruelty m 
which Edmund Melrose was the principal actor. He comes 
to claim her for a dance ; she dismisses him, in public, with 
a maimer and in words that scathe — ^that brand. She 
sees his look of rage, as of one struck in the face — she feels 
again the dludder passing through her — a shudder of 
releiise, horror passing into thanksgiving. 

But — ^what long tracts of life since then ! — ^what 
happiness for her ! — ^what decay and degeneracy for him ! 
A pang of sheer pity, not so much for him as for the human 
lot, shot through her, as she realised afresh to what evening 
of life he had come, from what a morning. 

At any rate her maimer in reply showed no resentment 
of his tone. 

* All these things are deadforboth of us/ she said quietly. 

Be intertupted her. 

* Vou are partly ri^t* Edith ia dead— that 

it eaai^ few you and" me %> zoAt.^ 

* Yes. Edith is dead/ she sSld, with sudden emotion. 
^ And m her last days die spedm to me Idiidly of you** 
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He made no comment. She zeemned— 

' I deeire, if 1 oan^aad if you will allow me— to le- 
call to you the years when we were oousine and friends 
together— blotting out all that has happened since. If you 
remember— twenty years ago, when you and your wife 
amved to settle here, I then came to ask you to bury the 
feud between us, and to let us meet again at least as neigh* 
hours and acquaintances. You refused. Then came the 
break-down of your marriage. I was honestly sorry for it.' 

He smiled. She was quite conscious of the mockery in 
the smile ; but she persevered. 

' And now, for many years, I have not known— nobody 
here has known, whether your wife was alive. or dead. 
Suddenly, a few days ago, she and your daughter arrived 
at Buddon, to ask me to help them.’ ^ 

' Precisely. To make use of you, in order to bring 
pressure to bear on me ! I do not mean to lend myself to 
the proceeding ! ’ 

Victoria flushed. 

* In attempting to influence me, Mrs. Melrose, I assure 

you, had no weapon whatever but her story. And ^ look 
at her was to see that it was true. She admits— mosh 
penitently— that she was wrong to leave you r' 

' And to rob me ! You forget that.' 

Victoria threw back her head. He remembered that 
Bcomful gesture, in her youth. 

* What did that matter to you ? In this house ! ' 

She looked round the room, with its contents. 

'It did matter to me,' he said stuMornly- ‘My 
coUectionB axe the on^ aatialaotion left to yoiijf 

Indy Tatham— and osiers. They ai^ to me in tAm plane 
of children. I love^^y broaaes--and my nrnrhlift^ 

—I suipoae^ye your son. It sounds iacmdilile ht ymA 
no doubt sneer was audible—' but ^ » sa^f 

c a 
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* Bv«n if it io— it k twenty yem ago. Yon have 

Yopiaioed what yon lost a hundred timee/ 

' I have never replaced it. And it is now out of my 
ioaeh'*-in the Berlin Museum— bought by that fellow 
Jensen, their head man, who goes nosing like a hound 
all over Europe — and is always poaching in my 
preserves.’ 

Victoria looked at him in piiazled amazement. Was 
this mad, this childish bitterness, a pose ?— or was there 
really some break-down of the once powerful ^rain ? She 
began again— less conhdently. 

' I have told you— I repeat— how sorry she is— how 
fully she admits she was wrong. But just consider how 
she has paid tor it ! Your allowance to her— you must let 
me speak plainly— could not keep her and her child 
decently. Her family have' been unfortunate ; she has had 
to keep them as well as herself. And the end of it is that 
she— and your chUd— your own child !— have come pretty 
near to starvation.’ 

He sat imiiiovable. But Victoria rose to her task. 
Her veil thrown back from the pale austerity of her beauty, 
she poured out the story of Netta and Felicia, from a heart 
sincerely touched. The sordid years in Florence, the death 
of Netta’s mother, the bankruptcy of her father, the bitter 
strug^e amid the Apuan Alps to keep themselves and 
their wretched invalid alive :— she described them, as they 
bad been told to her, not rhetorically, for neither she nor 
Neita Melrose was capable of rhetoric, but with the 
touches and plain details that bring conviction. 

, ‘They have been Imgry—isr the peasantfi’ food. 
Your wife and child have had to he content day after day 
with a handful of bread and a aaiala^ gathiered from the 
rof^dkde^ mVkb every franc th^ Could earn wao i^ent 
upon a ridr inaw. Mm Morose ia a diaddw. 1 anl^t 
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incurable illneat. Tout littk daughter arrived &uitu^ and 
emaciated at my houae. But with a few days' rest and 
proper food she has revived. She is young. She has not 
BufTercd irreparably. One sees what a lovely little creature 
she might be— and how full of vivacity and charm. Mr. 
Melrose !— you would be proud of her ! She is like you— 
like what you were, in your youth. When 1 think of what 
other people would give for such a daughter ! Oan you 
possibly deny yourself the pleasure of taking her back into 
your life ? ' 

‘ Very easily ! Your sentimentalism will resent it; I 
assure you, nevertheless, that it would give me no pleasure 
whatever.' 

' Ah, but consider it again,' she pleaded, earnestly. 

‘ You do not know what you are refusing— how much, and 
how little. All that is asked is that you should acknowledge 
them— provide for them. Let them stay here a few weeks 
in the year !— what could it matter to you in this immense 
houae 7 or if that is impossible, at least give your wife a 
proper allowance— you would spend it three times over in 
a day on things like these ! '—her eye glanced toWa^ a 
superb ewer and dish, of verre ighmise, standing betwe^ 
her and Melrose,- * and let your daught^ take her place 
as your heiress ! She ought to marry early— and mazry 
brilliantly. And later— perhaps— in her children * 

Melrose stood up. 

* I shall not follow you into these dreams/ he said 
fiercely. * She is not my heiress— and she never will be* 
The whole of my property'— he i^oke with lianuiiexed 
emphasis—* will pass at my death to my frimidy and agenii 
and adopted son,— CSaude Faversham.* i 

He flfkoke with an excitement his ^ysieel po 
loiter alWeid him to conoeaL At last 
this woasaliii^jho had once defeated him ^ Im w|ie dbdyfaig 
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•id iooniiiig her, as she had once denied and scorned him. 
That her cause was an impersonal and an unselfish one 
made no difiorence. He knew the strength ol her character 
and her sympathies. It was sweet to him to refuse her 
something she desired. She had never yet given him the 
opportunity ! In the twenty years since they had last 
faced each other, he was perfectly conscious that he had 
lost mentally, morally, physically; whereas she— his 
enemy— bore about with her, even in her changed beauty, 
the signs of a life lived fruitfully— a life thaA had been 
worth while. His bitter perception of it, his hidden 
consciousness that he had probably but a short tune, a 
couple of years at most, to hve, only increased his satisfac- 
tion in the ‘ No ’—the contemptuous and final * No ! ’ that 
he had opposed, and would oppose, to her impertinent 
interference with his afiairs. 

Victoria sat regarding him silently, as he walked to the 
mantelpiece, rearranged a few silver objects standing upon 
it, and then turned- confronting her again. 

* You have made Mr. Faversham your heir ? ' she asked 
hiitx after a pause. 

have. And I shall take good care that he does 
nothing with my property when he inherits it, so as to 
undo my wishes with regard to it.’ 

* That is to say — ^you will not even allow him to make — 
hbnself— provision for your wife and daughter 7 ’ 

* Beyond what was indicated in the letter to your son 7 
Not eertmnlynot. 1 shall take measures against anything 
of the sort’ 

Vtctodia lose. 

' AoA ho accepts your oondi(ioiiH«^ur bequest to him, 
^ou those temusT* 

Meboao smiled. 

' Geotiinly. Why not 7 * 
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* I am Sony for Hr* FaTordiain ! * said Yictoiiai ill « 
different voice, the colour sparkling on her cheek. 

* Because you think there will be a public opinion 
against him ?— that he will be boycotted in this precious 
county ? Make yourself easy, Lady Tatham. A fortune, 
such as he will inherit, provides an easy cure for such 
wounds.' 

Victoria’s self-control began to break down. 

* I venture to think he will not find it so,* she said, with 
quickened breath. * In these days it is no(t so simple 
to defy the common conscience — as it once was. I fear 
indeed that Mr. Faversham has already lost the reex>eot of 
decent men ! ’ 

^ By becoming my agent ? * 

‘ Your tool ! — ^for actions — cruel, inhuman things I— 
degrading to both you and him.* 

She had failed. She knew it I And all that remained 
was to speak the truth to him» to defy and denounce him. 

Melrose surveyed her. 

*The ejectment order has been served at Mainstom 
to-day, 1 believe ; and the police have at last phi^kM 
tkeii courage to turn those shiftless people out. There, too, 
I understand. Lady Tatham, you have been meddling.* 

' I have been trying to undo some of your wrong-dmng,’ 
she said, with emotion. ‘ And now— before I go, — ^you shall 
not prevent me from saying that I regard it perhaps a* 
your last and worst crime to have perverted the oonsmenoe 
of this young man ! He has been of till 

uow ; a decent fellow sprung from decent jM^ple. Ytta 
are making an outcast— a pariah of him. And fom, think 
mon^ will compa&aate him t When you and I kiau aath 
other, Edmund 1 ’—4ha uame slipped out-^^ywi » 
mtnd— one of the ihsewdest I etm I to 

that. Itifiiol^nmtdinovihatycmnmu^^ 
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y«ML are playing the /ooll And 3^11 are teaching this 
ymmg man to do tilie same.’ 

She stood cooftoniing him, holding heiselC tensely 
emt-*a pale, imperious figure — the embodiment of all the 
higher ideals and traditions of the class to which they both 
behmged. 

In her agitation she had dropped her glove. Melrose 
picked it up. 

* On that I think, Lady Tatham, we will say farewell. 
1 regret I have not been able to oblige you. My wife comes 
from a needy dasa— accustomed to manage on a little. My 
daughter has not been brought up to luxury. Had she 
remained with me, of course the case would have been 
difierent. But you will find they will do very well on what 
I have provided for them. I advise you not to waste your 
pity. And as for Mr. Faversham, he wiD take good care 
of himself. He frames excellently. And I hope before 
hmg to see him married — to a very suitable young lady.’ 

They remained looking at each other, for a few seconds, 
in sdenoe. Then Victoria said quietly, with a forward 
step— 

" 1 bid you good evening.* 

fie stood at the door, his fingers on the handle, his 
eyes ghttering and malicious. 

* 1 should have liked to have shown you some of my 
UMs oidleotions,* he said, smiling. * That verre igUmisi, for 
iiiitaiioe,*-^he pointed to it— 'it's magnificent— though 
rather decadent. They have nothing like it in London or 
Fazis. BeaQy t— must go ? * 

He tbcfw the dcSsr open, bowing pxofoondly. 

4 voice reipmided fri^m ^ farther end of the corridor. 

*TeB her lad|ehip% car to come loand. Excuse my 
eomiag to lAe dnotSi lady Ttethaan ][ am an old man,* 
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The oar sped once more tHrough the g^oom of the part 
Victoria sat with hands locked on her knee, possessed hj 
the after tremors of battle. 

In Melrose's inhuman will there was something demonic, 
which appalled. The impotence of justice, of compassion, 
m the presence of certain shameless and insolent forces of 
the human spirit— the lesson goes deep ^ Victoria quivered 
under it. 

But there were other elements besides in her tumult of 
feeling. The tone, the tauntmg look, with which Melrose 
had spoken of Faversham's possible marriage— did he, did 
all the world know, that Harry had been played with and 
jilted ? For that, in plain English, was what it came tou 
Her heart burnt with anger— with a desire to punish. 

The car passed out of the lodge gates. Its brilUant 
lamps under the trees seemed to strike into the very heart 
of mght. And suddenly, in the midst of the light they made, 
two figures emerged, an old man carrying a sack, a youth 
beside him, with a gun over his shoulder. 

They were the Brands— father, and younger son. 
Victoria bent forward with a hasty gesture of greeting. 
But they never turned to look at the motor. They passed 
out of the darkness, and into the darkness again, their 
frowning unlovely faces, their ragged clothes and stooping 
gait, illuminated for an instant. 

Victoria had tried that veiy week, at her son^ di- 
stance, to persuade the father to take a small farm on tibe 
Duddon estate, Tetham offering to lend him cSpiMl. And 
Brand had refused^ Independence, reS^nsthpKty, could 
00 longer he faced hy a spirit so crushed. * I dsxena, my 
lady,' he had said to her. *1 'm worth nobl»mi|y week^ 
^age. X conna tak ririEa-no more. Thaidu; ff hMIy; 
l>otyomimlituibe! 



CHAPTER XVII 


Ow tlw motning following her vam interview wi/lh Melrose, 
Tjetorin, sorely conscious of defeat, conveyed the news of 
it to the depressed and dispirited Netta. 

They were in Victoria’s sitting-room. Netta sat, alament- 
able figure, on the edge of the sofa, twisting her disfigured 
hands, her black eyes glancing restlessly about her. Ever 
ainoe she had read Faversham’s letter to Tatham she had 
been an altered being. The threats as to her father, which 
it contained, seemed to have withered her afresh. All that 
small and deiperate flicker of hope in which she arrived 
had died away, and her determination with it. Her consent 
to Victoria’s interview with Melrose had been only obtained 
fnau her with difficulty. And now she was all for retreat— 
precipitate repeat. 

It s no use. I was a fool to come. Wo must go back. 
I always told Felicia it would be no use. We ’d better not 
hsve come. 1 ’H not have papa toTmAn t^ d ! * 

While she was speaking, a footman entered, bringing 
a tekig^ta lor Victoria. It was from Xatham in T,A^,tnn. 

‘Have just seen lawyers. Theyareof opinion we could 
not in ap pl ication for pn^er allowance and provision 
fg^ both mother and danj^ter, Hope yon will 
Mrs. lldsdss to let us begia proseedings at onc e . Very 
moxf lot you telsgtsm this nunaiing bat only what I 
flspeetsd.* 
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Victoris read the meesage to her guest, and then did 
her best to urge boldnesa^-an immediate stroke. But 
Nctta shook her head despairingly. She could not and 
^^ould not have her father harassed. Mr. Mdrose would 
do anything — ^bribe anybody — ^to get his way. They 
would have the police coming, and dragging her father to 
prison. It was not to be thought of. 

Victoria tried gently to investigate what skeleton mi^t 
be lying in the Smeath closet, whereof Mr. Melrose possessed 
such very useful information. But Netta hehL W tongue. 
‘ Papa ’ had been very unfortunate, and the Government 
would like to put him in prison if they could. Edmund 
bad been always so cruel to him.’ Beyond this Victoxie 
could not get. 

But the determination of the frail, faded woman was 
unshakcable, although she glanced nervously at her daughter 
from time to time, as if much more in dread of her opinion 
than of Victoria’s. 

Felicia, who had listened in silence to the conveisaticm 
between her mother and Victoria, turned round fr^ tiM 
window in which she was staring, as soon as Lady Tatkam 
seemed to be finally worsted. 

* Mother ! you promised to stay here till Christmas t * 

The voice was imperious. Felicia’s manner to her 
mother indeed was often of an unfilial sharpness, and 
Victoria was already meditating some gentile discipline on 
the point. 

'Oh no, FdiDial’ said Netta, lielplesiti||y» ‘not tiU 
Christmas.’ Then remembering herself she turned iowsS^ 
her hostess. ‘ It ’S so kind of you, I sure.’ 

' Tes, till Christmas 1 ’ repeated Fdicia* * Tou Ipselr 
grandpapa ’a no worse* Tea know,^ the gid fttsIMMA* 
<ienly a Mn^t cri]W)% *Ldzd Tatham sent imimf 
--andhe ’s quite oomfortaUk / aih net gsiiig ham im 
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j^\ 1 am not going bank to Italy— till^l hare seen my 

filter 

faoed found upon Viotoria and tetnotber, her hands 
^ hft hips, her breath fluttering. 

* Felicia 1 ’ cried her mother, ‘ you can*t. I tell you— 
you can^t ! 1 ahould never allow it ! ’ 

* Yes, you would, mother ! What are you afraid of ? 
He can’t kill me. It ’s ridieulous. 1 must see my father. 
I wiD! He is getting old — he may die. I will see him 
befouB I leave England. I don’t care whether gives us 
the money or not ! * 

ViGtoria’s bright eyes showed her sympathy; though 
she did not interfere. But Netta shrank into herself. 

* You are always such a wilful child, Felicia ! You 
mnsn^t do anything without my leave. You ’ll kill me if 
yon do. 

And, a^hen-pale, she got up and left the room. Victoria 
glanced at Felicia. 

’ Don’t do anything against your mother’s will,’ she said 
gently. *You are too young to decide these things for 
youredf. But, if you c&n, persuade her to follow Lord 
Tatham’s advice. He k most anxious to help you in the 
beflt way. And he does not belieye that Mr. Melrose could 
hurt your grandfather.’ 

Felicia shook her curly head, frowning. 

*One cannot persuade mother! — one cannot. She is 
obetmate— so obstinate 1 If it were me, 1 would do 
anything Lmd Tatham asked me! — anything in the 
wnwu* 

Slt« sto6d 'willi het handa bdiind her back, her alil^t 
jSgttte drawn up, her lode ^qwui(||. 

Tlotam bent over her eMbrpideep, amiliiig a Sttie, 
ewiectt, toA, U tmlk. not p pl eM wd . Tet tibew ms 
1- theee etteUfaml em ilw a t n 
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tlie little Southemor^s am ukb, oaie mast Uk» oaze they 
led to nothing serious. For Z6ally--<qaite apart firom any 
other consideration^-fiairy never took tAe smallest notice 
of her. And who could know better than his mother t^at 
his thoughts were still hell, still tormented by the vision 
of Lydia ? 

Felicia slipped out of a glass door that led to the columned 
veranda outside. Victoria, mindful of the girl’s delicate 
look, hurried after her with a fur wrap. Felicia gratefully 
but absently kissed her hand, and Victoria left her to her 
own thoughts. 

It was a sunny day, and although November^ was well 
in, there was almost an Italian warmth in thb southern 
loggia where roses were still hiooming. Felicia walked up 
and down, her gaze wandering over the mountain land^ape 
to the south — the spreading flanks and slopes of the high 
fells, scarlet with withered fern, and capped with new- 
fallen snow. Through the distant landscape she perceived 
the line of the stream which ran under Flitteidale Common 
with Its high clifE-banks, and hanging woods, now dhtessed 
in the last richness of autumn. lAat distant wall of treee> 
—behind it, she knew, was Threlfall Tower. Her father — 
her unkind, miserly father, who hated both her ancLker 
mother — ^lived there. 

How far was it ? A long way ! But she would get 
there somehow. 

' It is my right to see my father! ’ she said to heip- 
Belf passion^y ; adding with a lau^ which s w ept away 
heroics, * After ah, he mi|^t take a fancy to n^ in thiuw 
clothes ! ’ 

And she looked down eomplaoently on tbs 
taUor-miide skirt and the near skyoes that showad 
Victoria’a liue nloak* in. tsm than a . ftfrWrMtt iM Wm 
snddtioa fad the dewption of VSctaddli ppaH 
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only tM dolif^tod to dioss somebody so eeger to be dressed , 
te wbom tbe mere opezations of the tmiette possessed a 
land of religioiu joy, on whom, moreoter, ' clothes ’ in the 
proper and civilised sense of the word sat so amasingly 
wdl—had tamed the forlorn little dredge into a figure 
more than creditable to the pains lavished upon her. 
Fdicia aimed high. The thought and trouble which the 
young lady had spent, since her arrival, on her hair, her 
hands, and the minor points of English mannerSi not te 
mention the padding and plumping of her sxx&ll person— 
which in spite of all her ^orts, however, remained of a 
ihoit sylph^like slimness — ^by a generous diet of cream and 
butter, only she and Hesketh knew. Victoria guessed, and 
felt a new and most womanish pleasure in the details of 
her transloimation. She realised, poignantly, how pleasant 
it would have been to dress and spoil a daughter. 

All the more, as Felicia, after a Erst eager grasping at 
pretty things, as a child holds out covetous hands for toys 
and sweets, had shown sudden scruples^ an unexpected and 
pretty reooiL 

* Don’t give me so many things ! ’ she had said, ^hsost 
with a stamp, the sudden, astonishing tears in her great 
eyes ; when, after the first week, the new clothes begin to 
diover upon her. ’ I can’t help wanting them ! — ^I adore 
them ! But 1 won’t be a beggsr ! — &o I You will think 
we only came here for this— to gijt things out of you..f We 

* My dsHr !--*won’t you give me the pleasure t * Tiotoria 
had «aid» shamefacedly, putt^ q^t a hand, to 

filie :iE^l^i hiu. Wheimpon Felicia «]mm 1 thrown 
inkpiduvely on Eit knees, with her axme round the speaker, 
and there had been a mmasA of laugffto and 

wsupttton wMshk had iatt Thcmk tmirh astonishad at 
llinisIL MbsNaSedmtli a haisd. VMieila’a adHhiry 
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pursoits, the vwkwBxi or stately reserve of her ordinary 
manner, were depbrably int^ieied with, indeed, by the 
advent of this lovely^neglected child, who on her side had 
fallen passionately in love with Victoria at first sight, and 
seemed to be now rstely happy out of her company. 

After which Egression we may return for a moment to 
Felicia on the loggia, admmng her new shoes. 

From that passing ecstasy, she emerged resolved. 

* We will stay here till Christmas — and * 

But on the rest of her purpose she shut hetr snail lips 
firmly. Before she turned indoors, however, she gave 
some attention to the course of a white road in tlm middle 
distance, on which she had travelled with Lord Tatham the 
day he had taken her to Green Cottage. The cottage 
where the yellow-haired girl hved lay beyond that nearer 
hill. Ah ! but nobody spoke of that yellow-haired girl 
now. Nobody sent flowers, or books. Nobody so much 
as mentioned her name. It was strange — but singularly 
pleasing. Felicia raised herself triumphantly on tiptoe, 
as though she wmftd peer over the hill into the cot^ga; 
and BO see for herself how the Signorina Penfold took this 
sudden and complete neglect. 

Tatham returned from London the following day, bring- 
ing Cynl Boden — ^who was again on the sick list-^tb him. 

He arrived fun of plans for the discomfiture Allbabose, 
only to be brought up irrevocably age%rt the ifcibbom 
resolve which Netta, wrapped in an iiutobfo%Ml tearful 
melancholy, opposedto them all. She would not heat of the 
ptoeeedinga he urged upon ; and it waaonb 
an aseniaikDe that notUiff ooub vremid be done 
W cmeient^ coupled with a food report of her 
^he at hpt iMittated ITev^eifk » 

80 IhallllMiUwuyei^ 
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Feliciat wlien the thing waa aetiKed, danead about 
Victoiia^a zoom, kiaaed hermothar, and zan ofiE at onee, with 
Tlotozia’a pezmiaaion, to ask the old coachmaQ who ruled 
the Duddon stables to give her ridiug-lesaons. Victoria 
noticed that she carefully avoided conaultiiig Tatham in 
any way about her lessons* Indeed the earlier, half- 
childish, haU-audadous efforta she had made to attract his 
attention entirely ceased about this time. 

And he, as soon as it was evident that Mrs. Melrose 
would not take his advice, and that legal proceedings must 
be renounced, felt a natural slackening of interest in his 
mother’s guests. He was perfectly kind and polite to them ; 
but Netta’s cowardice disgusted him ; and it was a personal 
disappointment to be thus balked of that public campaign 
against Melrose’s enormities whirh would have satisfied 
the just and pent-up feelings of a whole county ; and 
—^incidentally — ^would surely have unmasked a greedy and 
unscrupulous adventurer. 

Meanwhile the whole story of Mrs. Melrose end her 
daughter had spread rapidly thzough the nei^hottrkood. 
1%e local papers, now teeming with on Melrose, 

and the management of the Melrose pvopeK^, had fastened 
with avidity on the news of their arrival. ‘ Mrs. Edmund 
Msbose and her daughter, after an abseaoc of twenty yeart^ 
' hhve arrived in Cumbria. They are now staying at Duddsil 
with Countess Tatham. CSkude ^Svetshdlh 
is at ThztUall Tower.’ These feW ssntenoe* tnlillid as 
symbols ol% dramatic sitaatton which wi* 
in every house of the distsiet, in the and cottages 

no less eegesly than by the Andovers jhlid the Bartons. 
Xhe haireBS 6f ThrdfaB was not dead I Aflnp^Msentf years 
s)bs and her mother had zets^iid W slabn ilwf^ts tvm 
thi Ogees smdI)i]daan(ku^W^ 

Win ismrfal and lAppeeMin^lWvw^^ taWl up 
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their oaufte. lieaiiwhik the littie heiieee hed been, it 
seemed, supplanted. Claude Faversliam was in possession 
at Threlfall, and was being treated as the heir. Mr. 
Meliose had flatly refused even to see his wife and daughter 
whom he had left in poverty and starvation for twenty years. 

Upon these facts the twin spirits of romance and hatred 
swooped vulture-like. Any story of inheritance, especially 
when charm and youth are mixed up with it, kindles the 
popular mind. It was soon known that Miss Melrose was 
pretty, and small ; though, said report, worn to a skeleton 
by paternal ill-usage. Romance likes its heroines small. 
The countryside adopted the unconscious Felicia, and 
promptly married her to Harry Tatham. What could be 
more appropriate ? Duddon could aflord to risk a dowry ; 
and what maiden in distress could wish for a better Perseus 
than the splendid young man who was the general favourite 
of the neighbourhood ? 

As to the hatred of Melrose which gave zest to the tale 
of his daughter, it was becoming a fury. The whole 
Mainstairs viUage had now been ejected, by the of 
a large body of police requisitioned from Caili^ for the 
purpose. Of the able-bodied, some had migrated to the 
neighbouring towns, some were camped on Duddon land, 
in some wood and iron huts hastily xun up for their accom- 
modation. And thus a village which be tzeoed 
in Domesday Book had been wiped out. For the skk, 
Xathamhed ofieied a vacant ^nnhouse as a hospital { mjd 
Victoria^ Mia* AndovsTi and other ladies bad fmMbhed and 
equipped it Soiiin twenty oases of enteric and diphthesht 
were honeed^thfin^ a few of them deomed beyond bope^ 
Melrose had bsaft pseemptoizslT ariced lot a snbscinFthm tb 
the fund rais^ had vnpHdd ia his own hai^lndtihg 
thatowit^j{ioitaheaipi^iSi 
hehatioar d Us ,l«fNMed m Um 
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bj h]3 agent, Hr. FaTenham, he meat leepeotfoQy decline. 
13ie letter ma pnbliahed in the two local fapeia with 
appropriate comments, and a week later an indignation 
meetu)^ to protest against the state of the Threliall pro- 
perty, and to petition the Local Government Board to 
hold an inquiry on the spot, was held in Carlisle, with Tatham 
in the chair. And everywhere the public indignation which 
could not get at Melrose, who now, except for railway 
journeys, never showed himself outside the wall of his park, 
was beginning to fall upon the stranger who ^as his tool 
and accomplice, and had become the supplanter of his young 
and helpless daughter. Men who four months before had 
been eager to welcome Faveraham to his newoffico now passed 
him in the street without recognition. At the County Club 
to which he had been easily elected, Colonel Barton pro- 
posing him, he was conspicuously cut by Barton himself, 
Squire Andover and many others following suit. *An 
impostor, and a cad ! ’ said Barton fiercely to Undershaw. 
‘ He took me in — and 1 can^ forgive him. He is doing all 
Melrose's dirty work for him, better than Melrose could do 
it himsetf. His letters, for instance, to our Council Com- 
mittee about the allotments 'd'e are trying to get out of the 
old villajn have beep dsfiliBh clever, and devilish impudent ! 
Melrose couldn’t have uri^tten them. And now this business 
0 { the girl ! — and the fortbne ! — sickening ! ’ 

^ He is a queer chap,’ said Undershaw tiiou|^tfaliy> 
^1 Ve beoa as mad with him fts anybody— but somehow— 
I^M’t know. Suppose we wait a Mt. Meboee^i life is a 
bAdone/ 

But Bartpn refused to wait, and WMt.wS etormiag* 
the iaplt^ he vowed, wemumre the& enei^ 

The weeks peeeed on. iuwkr no lowte 


llw Cbeen Oott^Wiwdf^ Vilelia# enyxi^ 
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Ignorant, and fOllKiKie to adc-<p4>7 word of xmratli ; 
her thon^t^ were one long intenogatbn on the subject of 
Lydia, both as to the present and the past. Was she still 
m coTrespondenoe with Faversham, as Victoria now under- 
stood from Tatham she had been all the summer 7 Was 
she still defending him 7 Perhaps engaged to him 7 For 
a fair-minded and sensible woman, Victoria fell into 
strange bogs of prejudice and injustice in the course of 
these pondenngB. 

In hor drives and walks at this time, Victoria generally 
avoided the neighbourhood of the cottage. But one 
afternoon, at the very end of October, she overtook*^ 
walking — ^a slight muffled figure in the Whitebeck road^ 
and recognised Susy Penfold. A constrained greeting 
passed between them, and Lady Tatham learnt that Lydia 
was away — ^had been away, indeed, since the day following 
her last interview with Harry. The very next morning she 
and her mother had been summoned to London by the grave 
illness of Mrs. Penfold’s elder sister. And there they were 
still ; though Lydia was expected home shortly. 

Victoria walked on, with i^ieved feelings, she scarcely 
knew why. At any rate there had been no personal contact 
between Faversham and a charming though foolish giri» 
during these v^eeks of popular indigniiticti. 

By what sliabby arts had the mean and gracing 
fellow now installed at Thrriltil ever succeeded in obtlttilA 
A bold over a being so refintd, so Issiliioiis a^-Mbo idl 
appearanoea--eo Wgh-liiinded, as ^PenMdf SlSi 

refuse Hany and dedhie on Qaude FaverdEiam ( 
acknowledged indeed i certain pstld^Bytonie etmrm’in 
theman. She eociM fmgtt iim 
badseenitlasdntthe AkvofHslMe’slB^ wm 
iirelodcamatis Uech cl Dm Mm, of IDnr wmk 

peaked hensdi Dm disA 
c 
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)i«M74iddedi tfM. AD tih« piotiirM^ ftdmttaim of 
HbM wodd betey ooniotiliiBig. she thoaght, of a oommon 
alaiiip. 

At Uat one eraiiiigi when Tatbam was away on county 
bminesB, and Felioia had gone to bed, Victoria auddenly 
unburdened hereelf to Oyiil Boden, as they sat one on either 
aide of a November fire, while a south-westerly gale from 
the bi £fr fells bluBtere<<-%nd raged outside. 

Boden was the oc essor of a good many people. Not 
that he was by any means an orthodoi^ Kristian ; his 
ascetic ways had very little to do with any accepted form 
of doo^ine. But there was in him the natural priestly 
power, which the priest by ordination may have or miss. 
It was because men and women realised in himself the 
presence of a travailing, questioning, sufiering soul, 
together with an iron self-repression, that those who 
suffered aud questioned came to him, and threw themselves 
uipon him; often getting more buffeting than balm for 
their pains; but always Conscious of some mysterious 
attraction in him, as of one who, like Sir Boris, had seen 
the QzaS, but might nev^ tell of the vision, 

Viotoria was truly attached to him. He had been with 
her during the days of her husband’s sudden illness and 
death; he had advised her with regard to the passing 
difficulties of Tatham’s school and college days, and pointed 
mnay lor her through many perpleiities of her own. Duddon 
ms Si much of a home to him as he probably possessed in 
Wm world. When he had worn himself out with some one 
Off wAir of the many oauaes he pursued in South London, 
umdangwilA asombrejMsion which had in it very Dttie of 
joy wht^ sOiisin othem in similar 

idienlmbadiemo^aiif^ 

iRdm his 

tfpti ASi j ttotfid uhoi to Ddldon, 
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and come and regetote nndmr Yiotoria’a wing, for jnst aa 
many weeks as were neceasary to send him back to London 
restored to a certain physical standard. To watch Harry 
Tatham’s wholesome, kindly, proaperoua life,imtronbled by 
any of the nightmares that weighed upon hia own, was an 
unfailing pleasure to a weary man. He loved both Harry 
and his mother. Nevertheless, as soon as he arrived, 
both felt him the gadfly in the house. His mini^ was 
nothing if not critical. And undoubtedly the sight of easy 
wfalth was an irritation to him. He struggled against it ; 
but sometimes it would out. 

As he sat this evening crouched over the £re, his hands 
spread to the blaze, he looked more frail than usual : a 
fact which perhaps, half-consciously, aflected Victoria and 
drew out her confidence. His dress-suit, primevally old, 
would scarcely, she reflected, hold together another winter. 
But how it was to be replaced had already cost her and 
Harry much thought. There was nobody more personally! 
fanaticaUy proud than Boden, towards his Well-to-do 
fnends. His clothes indeed were a matter of tender 
anxiety in the Duddon household, and Tatham’s valet 
and Victoria’s maids did him many small services, some 
of which he repaid with a smile and a word — ^pxicelesa to 
the recipient and some he was never aware of. Whmi 
his visits to Duddon first began, the contents ol hisgladstosm 
hag used to provide merriment in the servants* hall, and 
legend said that a young footman had onoe daawd to be 
uisolent to him* anyox^ ventured the same condnii 
& 0 W, he wQ«d4 have been sent to Ooveotry by every semni 
in the house. 

It was to this austere, iiioalciilaUe» yet ahrecp* 

^tener, ^ Viotui* atoiy •! Stenjriaadt 

^ th* Iwatriim ajvrtKiiinii. aad Vtkm 
^ Bli« wanted adidoa, » St hwiwiHf 

9A» 
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•ad iadaed ihe did wmni it— «ke did not get my ; but of 
oonmliiit was plenty. 

* 91iat*i the girl I saw here last tiine/ mused Boden, 
musing his knee^* lovely exeatQre--a Verrocchio angel ! 
So she’s refused Harry— and Duddon T ’ 

* Which no doubt will commend her to you ! ’ said 
Victoria, not without a certain bristling of her feathers. 

* It does,’ said Boden quietly. ‘ Upon my word, it was 
a fine thing to do.’ 

’ Just because we happen to be rich ? ’ Victoria’s eyelids 
fluttered a little. 

* No ! — ^but because it throws a little light on what we 
choose to call the soul. It brings one back to a faint 
belief in the existence of the thing. iHere is one of the 
great fortunes, and one of the splendid houses of the world, 
and a little painting girl who makes a few pounds by her 
drawings says No« thank you ! ” when they are laid at her 
feet — bmuse— of a little trifle called love which she can’t 
bring to the bargain. I oonkss that bucks one up. The 
day-star doth hu beams restore.” ’ 

He took up tile tongs, and began absently to re-build 
the fire. Victoria waited on his remarks with heightened 
colour. 

* Of course I ’m sorry for Harry,* he said, i(fter a moment, 
witii his queer smile. ’ I saw there was something wrong 

I arrived. But it’s salutary — very salutary' 
Bsen’t he had everything in the world he wanted from his 
sndls T And isn’t it fi obtain as anything ca|i be that 

*8 ftid ieme other channiiig girl, who ^11 faiwt with ]oy, 
when he asks her, and give you aU the gfandohSften you 
wubf And meanwhile w%have this bit el the keroio^ 
ttdi dsfienee (ot a misy wnrld) mopp^up-^ help us 
cut of our mud-heieg. 1 ’nr scery to Stoy*-* 

Ito 1 iMth Ito g^^ 
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Victoria’s expconioii beoama aanaatio. 

* Who will oltimatalj many/ aba aaid, * according to 
my interpretation of riie btuineaa, a firabdaM adTcntiirer — 
poasessed of a million of iiioney*-«tolen from its proper 
owners.’ 

‘ I don’t beliere iL I’ve seen her ! But upon my word 
what a queer parable it all ia I Shall I tell you how it 
shapes itself to me ? ’ He looked, tongs in hand, at Victoria, 
his greenish eyes all alive. ‘ 1 see you all — you, Harry, 
Fa\^ersham and Melrose, Miss Lydia — grouped round a 
central point. The point is wealth . T ou are all in difierent 
relations to wealth. You and Harry are mdifbrent to 
wealth, because you have always had it. It has come to 
you without toiliiy and spinning-^can yon imagine being 
without it ? — ^but it has not spoilt you. You sit loose to 
It ; because you have never struggled for it. But I doubt 
whether the Becording Angel, when it comes to risckoning 
up, will give you very high xnarks for your indifference ! 
Dear friend I ’ — he put out a sudden hand and touched 
Victoria’s — ‘bear with me! There’s one thing you’ll 
hear, if anyone does, at the last day — “ 1 was a stranger 
and ye took me in.” ’ — ^His eyes shone upon her. 

After which he resumed in his former tone, ‘ Then take 
Melrose. He too is determined by his ration to wealth. 
Wealth has just mined him — burnt him up-«mad6 oht of 
him BO much refuse for the nether firea. Faveisham agfdn I 
Wealth, the crucial, deoidii^ factor JgfFhetestaag, with hihn» 
is still going He seems, from 7 i^araoooiiiKt,fo be oegi^^ 

out badly, Andliurily, thegiri — like yctit, ia in diflbrew g 
to weal^ but for different reasons ; who jpdbabfy hgfoi 
and shrinks bm it; like a wilS bM that foats the 0m 
You, my dear a«d Harry^-have get m ss i iiig 

ifo taasnmefo jgn longer g^ jm* eaugr tlie 
weight of itir as ^hotse of tbs Ifiddle Agm mmii bis 
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teppittgi ; it ’i wcond natore. And you can enjoy, yon 
can inovn,you can feel, m spite of it You ha^e risked yoni 
ntml, witbmt knowing it; but yon bane kept your soul! 
This girl, I take it, is afraid to risk her soul. She is not in 
love with Harry^-vrorse luck for Harry !— she is in love— 
xemember I have talked to her a little !— with something she 
i calk beauty, with liberty, with an unfettered course for the 
spirit, with all the lovnly, intangible, priceless best, which 
the world holds fox its true lovers. Wealth grasping at 
that best has a way of killing it — as the child kilk the 
butterfly. TAof ’r what she *s afraid of. As to Faversham*— 
he got up from his seat, and with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
began to pace the room — * Faversham no doubt is in a bad 
way. He ’s on the road to damnation^i^ Melrose of course 
is damned and done with. But Faversham ? I reserve 
judgment. If he k in love with that girl, and she with 
him , — 1 ten ’t make out, however, that you have much 
reason to think it ! — but suppose he is, she *11 have the 
handling of him. Shan’t we back her ? ’ 

He tamed with vivacity to his hostess. 

Victoria laughed indigently. 

‘ You may if you like. The odds are too doubtful for 
me.’ 

* That ’s because you ’re Harry’s mother ! ’ he said with 
his sly, but most winning, smile. * Well — ^there ’s the par- 
abb^-*writ large. Mammon /—how you get it— how you 
IMS it^^hsther you#oiuinate it— or it dominates you. 
iPmIto it is the greater curse, or the greater blessing to 
meMHHt was the ^ Oirist’s day— it k the questiou 

Hit it has never been put with such inteiirity* as 
getieEatio]» I As to your patticular version of ike 
wait The tefe k not through yet’ 



CHAPTER XVni 


A FEW days later, Lady Tatham reoeiTed a letter, whkb 
she opened with some agitation. It was from Lydia in 
London. — 

‘ Df.ar Ladt Tatham,— 

‘ I have w^ted some weeks before writing to yov, 
partly because, as Susy I hear has told yon, I have been 
busy nursing my mother’s sister, but still more beoanse 
my heart failed mer-again and again. 

‘ And yet I feel I ought to write— partly in justioe to 
myself- partly to ask yon to forgive the pain I fear 
I may have caused you. I know,— for he has told ma— 
that Lord Tatham never concealed from you all that has 
passed between us ; and so I feel sure that you know what 
happened about a month ago, when we agreed that it would 
be wiser not to meet again for the present. 

‘ I don’t exactly want to defend myselL It still Menu 
tome true that, in the future, men woittenwill find it 
much more possible to be comrades aft Monde, witboi^ M(y 
thought of fall^g in love or marrying;, than they do am*] 
^ that it will be a good thing for both. Andif itkiknki, 
eie not soma of tu juitified in makaag eapawmenU ai|g|rf 
Lord Tatham I know wii have told yon IwM yitif||| 
^>n%]iegiining. I did not wish to many: imtlnllitol 
tohaawatirtrQaMeBd: and I wanted to he aB«wed to lose 
399 
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ym botAy MfHM lowm om*s Mid to shaio your life 

olitllo* AndtkethiDglmostwtthodwMtliatLofdTAtham 
idioold man/— ftomeoae quite difiemt irom nijraeU. 

* So we agreed that we would write, and share each 

feeiiQgs and thoughts as far as we could. And 
1 hoped that any other idea with regard to me would soon 
pass out of Lord Tatham's mind, 1 did — ^most siiioerely , 
and 1 think he believes that 1 did. How good and dear he 
always was to me 1 — how much 1 have learnt from him ' 
And yet I am afraid it was all very blind autf ill-^nsidered— 
perhaps very selfish^Hin my part. 1 did not understand 
what harm I mi^Af do ; though 1 hope with all my heart- 
end behove — ^that 1 have not done anjrthing irreparable 
It is very hard for me to regret it ; because all my life 1 
shall be the richer and the wiser for having known so good 
a man; one so true, so unselfish, so high-nunded. Women 
so rarely come to know men, except in marriage, or through 
books ; and your son’s character has sweetened and enobled 
whole sides of life for me — ^for ever. 

* But if — in return — I have given him pain — and you, 
who love him 1 1 was always afraid of you, — but I would 
have done anything in the world to serve you. Will you 
let me hsve a little word— just to tell me that you forgive, 
and understand. 1 ask it with a very sore heart — full, full 
of gratitude to him and to 70a, for all 7onr goodneas.’ 

Vwtocia ms odSf afiseted b7 tiiis lettec. It both 
tBMKdMdaadangtcedhoE. She was touched by what it said, 

iisfjy toBoW i and angered by what it omitted* And 
jfe|k|swsou^ the writer have said anything mote !— or any- 
tUagehel Viotoriaadmittedthathiettliotitditehadianfat 
|(| y » M 'wjhatsl»fctew--> 4 »^trimy ^ hodeiiyright 
IhcidiiiMstiiie. HeeeitMsis^fiatiiBlmlMlHfiaiMii^ 
fast^ tiist biri for in4 s^m dissrtri»»lnAwlBM 
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he had gained OTtr hflt abnost at onoe^ Haur^ would have 
had his chance with Lydia Fenfold. Aa it was, ahe had 
been allowing Harry to ofier her hie most intamate thoughte 
and feelings, while she was actually falling in love sdth 
his inferior. This was what enraged Victoria. Whaiper 
Cyri] Boden might say, it seemed to her maternal Jealousy 
something equivalent to the betrayal of a sacred confidence. 

Yet clearly she could not say so to Lydia Penfold — 
nor could Lydia confess it ! She wrote as follows : — 

* My dear Miss Pbnfold, — 

* It was very kind of you to write to me. I am 
sure you meant no harm, and I do not preWd to judge 
another person’s conduct by what I might myself have 
thought wisest or best. But I think we all have to learn 
that the deepest feelings in life are very sensitive, and very 
incalculable things ; and that the old traditions and con- 
ventions respecting them have probably much more to say 
tor themselves than we like to admit — especially in our 
youth. Men and women in middle life may have toe 
and intimate friendships without any thought of marriage. 
I doubt whether this is possible for young people, though 1 
know it is the fashion nowadays to behave as thodgh it were. 
And especially is it difficult— or impossible— where there 
has been any thought of love — on either side. For love is 
the great, unmanageable, explosive Wring iHA CifiiiQjt bs»^ 
tamed down, at a word, into frie uMl i y m imtftmai at 
any rate. The attempt to treat it as a negl^ble 
can only bring iofiering and misanderstanding. 

'But 1 must fnt preach to you like this. 2am»uni)j|to 
know— now-^^t what laay has 
again for thn iMiing tot IMpAl^ 

C&risttiiii; tat toi gbit arid uto^py of 
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MfB. HcboM tad ha daughter detains ne. Whether we 
•hall obtain jnstioe fox them in the end I do not know. At 
pw e nt the adwerte inflaenoes are raf ■trong'--aDd the 
indignation d all decent people eeeina to make no difierence. 
Hr. Favenham'a position is indeed difficult to understand. 

* Please remember me kindly to your mother and sister. 
Next year I hope we shall be able to meet as nsnaL But 
lor the present, as yon and Harry have agreed, it is better 
not.* 

Victoria was extremely dissatisfied with this letter when 
she bad done it. But she knew very well that Harry would 
have resented a single harsh word from her towards the 
misguided Lydia ; and she did not know how better to 
convey the warning that burnt on her lips with regard to 
FsveishanL 

Lydia received Victorians letter on the day of her return 
to the cottage. Her mother remained in London. 

Susy welcomed her sister affectionately, but with the 
sidebng looks of the observer. Ever since the evening of 
Ladf Tatham’s visit when Lydia had come back with white 
foes md rSd eyes from her walk with Harry Tatham, and 
wbon tho following night had been broken for Susy by the 
sound ol her sister’s weeping in the room next to her, it 
Imd been recognised by the faznily that the Tatham affair 
Imd ended in dissster^ and that Duddon was henceforth 
dosed to them. Lydia tdd her mother enough to plunge 
Aii poor lady into even greater wonder than before at the 
iMliipebwdivs^ of young pec^le to-day from the ways 
of tiuK gnodiMtlioM ; aad tiioa begged 
gttmmfy tbet aoAing mmn be uH to b«r, Mis- 
tenfeUieiiedeBilQieedbar; wnd foe nuuiy de|« teen lell 

o wtw n i l laeittiBg aeedh^ a* ilw ieding' ▼t****^ ^ 
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Lydia, in a eounttmf% ooxonni, curtseying tejlier sovereign, 
floated mockuigly tlie maternal mind. To Susy, 

Lydia was a little more explicit ; but she showed herself so 
sunk in grief and self-abasement, that Susy had not the 
heart for either probing or sarcasm. It was not a broken 
heart, but a sore conscience — a warm natural pehitenoe, 
that she beheld. Lydia was not yet ' splendid/ and Sa^ 
could not make anything tragic out of her. 

At least, on what appeared. And not even Susy’s im- 
pa lienee could penetrate beyond appearance. She longed to 
say—* Enough of the Tatham affair ! — now let us come to 
business. How do you stand with Claude Faversham 7 * 
A number of small indications pointed her subtly, irresistibly 
in that direction. But the strength of Lydia’s personality 
stood guard over her secret — ^if she had one. 

All Susy could do was to give Lydia the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, which she did — copiously; including the 
' cutting ’ of Faversham at the County dub, by C^nel 
Barton and others. Lydia said nothing. 

In the course of the evening, however, a letter arrived 
for Lydia, brought by messenger from Threlfall Tower. 

» Lydia was alone in the sitting-room ; Susy waa wriSing 
upstairs. The letter ran : — 

' 1 hear you have returned to-day. May 1 come and aee 
you to-morrow afternoon— late 7 ’ 

To which Lydia replied in her firmest handwriting— 
*Come by all means. 1 shall he here between five 
six to-morrow.’ After which she went about wift 
li^ad erect and shining eyes, like one who has eeeieti^ 
received and accepted a challenge. She waa going to Hjft 
this matter for heteelf. Binoe a burned imto xeiKwt^ 
latest neum (d tlm Maimtoini viotimi, wMA bad retoftili 
her frein Fsvwetoam em the mxaaiBg d her depnttoto 
London^, lAe had heard nothmg 1mm hm ; and^ntogbir 
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wmlm iiuziing iu a darkened rooi% ike bed founded 
ike dim and periloiu wap of her own liAait aa beat she 
eenld. 

She spent the following day in sketbhing the Helyellyn 
range, still radiant under its first snow-oap ; sitting warmly 
sheltered on a southern side oi a wall, within sound of the 
same stream beside which she and Faversham had met for 
the first time in the spring, amid the splendid light and 
ooiour of the May sunset. 

And now it was already winter. The lell-sides were 
red with withered fern ; their round or craggy tops showed 
white against a steely sky ; down the withered copses by the 
stream, the north wind swept ; a golden oak showered its 
dead leaf upon her. Grey walls, purple fells, the brown 
and silver of the stream, all the mountain detail that she 
loved — she drew it passionately into her soul. Nature snd 
ai1r-*why had she been so faithless to them — she *thp 
earth ’s unwearied lover ^ t She was miserably, ironically 
conscious of her weakness ; of the gap between her spring 
and her autumn. 

On her return, she told Susy quietly of her expected 
visitor. Busy raised her eyebrows. — 

' 1 shall give him tea,* said Susan, * just to save tbe 
psR^aieties with Sarah.’ Sarah was thf house-parlour- 
maid. * But then you won’t need to give me hints.* 

duty had departed. Lydia and Faversham sat opposite 
Mph in the little drawing-room. 

feat iaqneaakm oa aeaiBg h»»n lud beaa ooe of 
feiwwy. Ha looked madiddflt; aadaoertuaiaiBOtaaeu. 
«a,ald uid oamMia aumnei ^ eeawd to bat* token tho place 
of feo mqmnaivo oaaa dw caBumbeMd. It bagaa to ooet 
to aaaawnbw tbe awwtwwf of tbafe’jkit 
sP ann* JsassuHiiaiMi 
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But wlien th^ wcr$ ilone tdg«th«r, he drew e long 
breath, and leaning forward over the taUe before them, 
his face propped on hie hand, he looked at he^ eamestijr. 

* I wonder what you have been hearing about me ? * 

Lydia made a brave effort, and told him. She repeated 
to him the gist of what Suaan had reported the night 
before ; putting it lightly^ — ^apologetically — as though 
statements so extravagant had only to be made to he 
disproved. His mind meanwhile was divided between 
Btiained attention, and irrepressible delight in the spectacle 
of Lydia enthroned in her mother's chair, of the pale golden 
hair rippling back from the broad forehead, and the clear 
eyes beneath the thin dark arch of the brows, so delicately 
traced on the white skin ; of all the play of gesture and 
expression that made up her beauty. Existence for 
him during these weeks of her absence had largely meant 
expectation of this moment. He had discounted all 
that she would probably say to him; his replies were 
ready. 

And she no sooner paused than he b^an an eager and 
considered defence of himself : a defence which, aa he 
explained, he had intended to make weeks b^ore. He 
had called the rery day after their hurried departure 
for London ; and having znissed them, had then decided 
to wait till they could talk face to face. Le papier me Me 1 
‘ I had too muck to say ! * 

Well, when he had said it, to what did it amoimt? 
He claimed the right to tali the whole story ; and! begatt 
therefore by tracing the ateps by whklt he had tMaaa 
necessajy to liebose; hy dasexibmg his asto nih)|gii i l 
when the offer of the agdney waa mado tu him ; and 
Buddenrtihcd)»laiwai4hop«hwtha fhtiM 
a swife ond edhoidiwdigiamQn he 

lldkoae, otnw toawMrit^ ^ 
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dd wiU; hk mad obatiiiaqr, in wbich there 

was ahmya a touch of fantastie imagination ; and those 
akamationB of aotitnde and ezciteiniant, with the inevitable 
aooompaiiTing defiance of all laws of health, physica] and 
BMttal, which for yean had made up hk life. 

* Let ns nmember that he is undoubtedly a sick man. 
He win tell me nothing of what his doctors say to him. 
But I put two and two together. I don*t believe he can 
poasibly live long. A year or two at most plrhaps much 
lass. When I accepted the agency, I confess 1 thought 
his physical weakness would oblige him to put the whole 
management of the estate into my hands. It has not been 
so. The mind, the will are iron, whatever the physical 
weakness may be. He conceives himself as a rock in the 
Socialist torrent, bound to oppose reforms, and concos- 
tioiis, and innovations, just because they are asked of him 
by a fevolutionary society. He reckons that his life will 
Iasi out his resistance — ^hia successful resbtance — and that 
he will go down with the flag flying. So that he takes 
an insane pleasure in disappointing and thwartii^ the 
publio opinion about him. For it is insane — ^remember 
tiiati The moral state, the moral judgments, are all 
ahnhcmal; tiie will and the brain are, so far as his mam 
pmesuits are ocmcemed, still superb.* 

He paused. Her gase— hal{<«}mnking — ^was fixed on 
tile lace so near to her ; on the proftknd and resolute 
ehjaitgm which had passed over the features Which when 
ihi saw them had stOl the flexibility of youth. The 
ontla and black hair lying^piled above the forehead, 
tliQife were already two dktiaot transverse Hnes, 
■Osmod to have grown hattiier and stronger. 

* YUb» of course, is what 1 dkoovered as soon as 1 had 
liitaiiitiieegeBoy. Ididnotlamwmymuwhenlpoo^^ 
l>lkpi|bl6lDMW hlstiks soeu 
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I found him o^ooed to all trfcniii^-iiioapahle mn <rf decont 
humanity. Very wdl t— Was I to thitir up T ’ 

His eyes pierced into heis. Lydia could <Hil7 mnrmui^ 

‘ Go on.* 

* Suppose 1 had thrown up ! — ^what would have hap- 
pened? The estate would have sunk, more and more 
lamentably, into the power of a certain low attorney who 
has been Melrose’s instrument in all his #or8t doings for 
years — and of a pair of corrupt clerks In the local office. 
Who would have gained ? Not a soul 1 On the contrary, 
much would have been lost. Heaven knows 1 have been 
able to do little enough. But 1 have done, something ! 
— 1 have done something 1 — ^that is what people forget.’ 

He looked at her passionately ; a distress rising in his 
eyes, which he could not hide. Was it her silenoe — ^the 
absence of any cheering, approving sound from her ? ' 

She lifted her hand, and let it drop. 

" Mainstaiis ! ’ she said. It was just breathed— a cry 
of pain. 

* Yes — ^Mainstaiis ! I know — let us tackle Mainstaim. 
Mainstairs is a horror — a tragedy. If I had been allowed, 
I should have set the whole t^ing right a couple of months 
Ago ; 1 should have re-housed some of the people, dosed 
some of the cottages, repaired others. Mr. Melrose stopped 
everything. There again-^httt good oottld I do by 
throwing up ? 1 had plenty of humdrum wmrk elsewhere 
that was not being interfered wiA'^^ork thnt wiB tell 
iu the long run. I left Maimttsirs to Melrose; the 
responsibility was bis, no# inme. I wont on with wliat 
I wasdoing. He and the police— thank heuveh ^ hsIwsB 
tbe place.* 

*And in the clearing# Mr. Mslrese, riiey isy# «s#«r 
lifted a finger ts not even #ve 

^ydis in the same bw. mtEaiaed liooe 2 m bdUtt 
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awmylnm to giiflft into tlM fii^ 'ijidoiieiitBtiiiiikm 
--Hol ftD tlie ifaiii ■■mit have been saved ! * 

His ftowning distiess was evident, 

* Do I not feel it as much as anyone 7 * he said, with 
emotk^n. * I was helpless ! * 

There was silence. Then Lydia turned sharply towards 
Mm— > 

*Mr. Faveilhaml Is it true that Mr. Melrose has 
made you his heir 7 * 

‘ Yes— it is true.* 

'And he has refused to make any provision for his 
wile and daughter ? ’ 

*He has. And more than that* — ^he looked at her 
with a defiant candour — * he has tried to bind me in his 
win to do nothing for them.* 

* And you have allowed it 7 * 

* Why not7 1 shall soon get round that ! There are 
n thousand ways. Such restrictions are not worth the 
paper they are writtefi on.* 

*And meanvddle they are living on oharity7 And 
Mr. Melrose, as you say, may \$$b soihe years. I saw 
Mrs. Melrose pass this morning in a carriage. She Jboked 
like a dying woman.* 

*1 have done my best,’ he said doggedly. *I have 
axgaed^^^and entreated. To no avail I ’ 

* But you ace taking the money^l — ^* the quiet ijtinnity 

of tte tone affected him itrangely— the money, that^ 
should be theirs— the mcmey which has been wmng'^ 
faf%^^4io]n this wretched Yon are aocepting 

from a man you must loathe and 

«M t w i wliiia g «ll miK. Mm Us »> 

abo fst her bmst undar tha wsi|^t of ho^ 
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There WBSiileim. Bot^eikiifletliAtepciloe. Forwllat 
was in truth the meaning of thk intaiH||lii -of hu pleaffing 
—end her agonised, reluctant judgment? No oidiniUBj 
acquaintance, no ordinary friendship could haye brought 
it about. Things unspoken, feelinge sprung from the 
flying seeds of love, falling invisiUe on yielding soil, and 
growing up a man knoweth not how — at once trouMod 
and united them. The fear of separatilb had grown, 
step by step, with the sense of attraction and of yearning. 
It was because their hearts reached out to each other 
that they dreaded so to find some impassable gulf between 
them. 

He mastered himself with difiSculty. 

* That is one way of putting it. Now let me put it my 
way. I am a man who has had few chances in life~and 
great ambitions — which I have never had the smallest 
means of satisfying. I may be the mere intriguer that 
Tatham and his mother evidently think mg. But I 
am inclined to believe in myself. Most men are. I fee 
that I have never had my opportunity. What is thfe 
wealth that is offered me, but an opportunity? Uiesi 
never was so much to be done with wec^— so much sheer 
to be got out of it, as there is to-day. Luxury and 
Bclf-indulgence are the mere abuse of weallh. WeaHh 
means everything nowadays that a man ia most justified 
in desiring I — supposing he has the brains to use it. That 
tt any rate is my belief. It always has been my bahef. 
Trust me ! — ^that isall 1 ask of my Mends. Give me time, 
li Mr. Melrose were to didNmn^4inmadiately*^l Aoujid 
^ able all the q[fiidb6r to ppt everything to^riji^ts. But 
ff his death is delayed a year or two— my life mdeid will be w 

B lif igKilcs wiGi sudAen emotion—* hut tite pBiS|^ 
^ the estate will not be the 

there; andintiwend theuowidwifleeMfnme^ 

^ SB 
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ififttlMllMit. 8o kiig M MdiQtQ UiNM, 
lil^^htar cm gst Hfihing ont of him, whettwr 1 tm there 
Ilf not IBs obstinacy is immoveable, as lisdy Tatham 
has ioond. and when he dies, their intsfests will Ibe safe 
with me.’ 

Lydia had grown very pale. The man before her 
seemed to her Faversham. yet not Faveraham, Some 
other personaflhy, compounded of idl those ugly, sophistic 
things that lurk in every human character, seemed to be 
wrestling witii, obscuring the real man. 

* hod the years till this stage comes to an end Y ’ she 

aaked him. ‘When every day you have to do what 
yon feel to be wrong ? — ^to obey — ^to be at the beck and 
call of Bucb a man as Mr. Melrose? — ^hatefnt-oruelt — 
tyrannical ! — when you must silence all that is generous 
and noble * 

Her voice failed her. 

Faversham’s lips tightened. They remained looking 
at each other. Then Faversham rose suddenly. He 
stooped over her. She heard his voice, hoarse and broken 
in her ears — 

‘ Lydia— I love you ! — I Um you— with all my heart ! 
— and all my strength ! Don’t, isf God’s sake, let us 
make believe with each other ! And^t believe — ’ he added, 
after a moment, in a lower tone—* 1 believe — ^that you 
love met’ 

His attitude, his manner were masterful— violent. She 
trembled under it. He tried to take her hand. 

* ^eak to me ! * he said, peremptorily. — ‘ Oh, my 

derixng— speak to me ! 1 ^uly ask you to trust to me— to 
be guided by me ’ 

fte withdrew her hand* He eould see her heart 
lag u&dto.tim soft imr^ of tiw bzaart. 
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The wolds weie letd witili aiigiiigh« She oofMed W 
face with her hands. 

* Because I won't do what you wish f What is it you 
wish ? * 

They had come to the deciding mcan^t. 

She looked up, recioyezing seU-oontrol, her heart mshing 
to her lips. 

* Give it up ! ’ she said, stretching out h A hands to him, 
her head thrown back, all her delicate beauty one prayer. 
* Don’t touch this money ! It is stained — ^it is corrupt. 
You lose your honour in taking it — and honour — is life. 
What does money matter ? The great things that make 
one happy have nothing to do with money. Th^ can be 
had for so little ! And if one loses them — ^honour and 
self-respect — and a clear conscience — how can money 
make up ! If I were to marry you — and we had to live 
on Mr. Melrose’s money — everything in life would be 
poisoned for me. I should always see the faces — of those 
dead people — ^whom I loved. I should hear their voices^ 
accusing. We should be in slavery — slavery to a bad 
man — and our souls would die——’ 

Her voice dropped— drowned in the passion of its 
own entreaty. 

Faversham pressed her hands, released thern^ and 
slowly straightened himself to his full height, as he stood 
beside her on the hearthrug. A vision rose and spread 
through the mind. In plaoe of the little sitting-room, 
the modest home of redned women living on a slender 
income, he saw the great^ gallery at Tbrelfall, and th6 
marvellous series of rooms he had now examined and set in 
order. Vividly, impressively, the great house presenteditsdf 
to him in memoiy, in all its recoveied grace and splendour i 
a treseury of art, destined to be a pboe M pdgiiinfe for 
all who adore ^at lovely record of itself in <hinps eabtl# 

sat 
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•adfptqpdrite fkt hxmm 81x1111 ham written m time. 
(Xiiiii lately he hid wrong pemuseion from Melrose to 
tike in Bn^bih or foreign risitor through some of th^ tooihb . 
He hid watched Iheir enthosiasm and their ardour. And 
mini^ed with eoch experience, there had been now for 
monthe the intoxicating sense that eveiything in that 
marvellous house a^as potentially his — COaude Faversham’s, 
and would all some day come into his hands, the hands 
of a man specially prepared by education and early 
circumstance to enjoy, to appreciate. 

And the estate. As in a map, he saw its green spreading 
acres, its multitude of farms, its possessions of all kind, 
QKxilt and neglected by one man’s caprice, but easily to be 
restored by the prudent care of his successor. Ife realised 
himsdf in the future as its owner; the inevitable place 
that it would give him in the political and social affairs 
of the North. And the estate was not all. Behind the 
estate, lay the great untrammelled fortune drawn from 
quite other sources of wealth; how great he was only 
now beginning to know. 

A great sigh shook him — a sigh of decision. What 
he had been listening to had been the quixotism of a tenj^er 
heart, ignorant of life and affairs, and all the wider possi- 
bilities open to man’s will. He could not yield. In time, 
she must be the one to yield. And she would yield. Let 
him wait, and be patient. There were many ways in which 
to propitiate, to work upon her. 

He looked down upon her gravely, his dark pointed 
face quivering a little. Instinctively she drew back. 
Her eaqpressiom changed. 

* I can’t do that.’ His vdce was low but firm. ‘ 1 feel 
the call to me. And after all, Helrose has claims on me. 
To xne,^>eciaonally, Iris geaerostty*«-has been incredible. 
He 18 old-Hmd ill. 1 must stay by hida.’ 
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Heae mind cried out — * Yes 1 — ^but on your own terms, 
not his ! ’ 

But she did not say it. Her pride came to her aid. 
She sprang up, a glittering animation flashing back into 
her face, transforming its softness, its tenderness. 

' 1 understand — I quite understand. Thank you for 
being so plain — and bearing with my — strange ideas. Now 
— I don’t think we can be of any further use to each other — 
though — ’ she clasped her hands involimtarily — ‘I shall 
always hope and pray ’ 

She did not flnish. He broke into a cry. 

‘ Lydia ! — you send me away ? * 

* I don’t accept your conditions — nor you mine. There 
ic no more to be said.’ 

He looked at her sombrely, remorse struggling with 
his will. But also anger — the anger of a naturally arrogant 
temperament — that he should And her so r^istant. 

‘ If you loved me * 

‘ Ah — no—’ she shook her head fiercely, the bright tears 
in her eyes ; ‘ don’t let ’s talk of love ! That has nothing 
to say to it.’ 

She turned, and took up a piece of embroidery lying on 
a table near. He accepted the indication, turning very 
pale. But still he lingered. 

' Is there nothing I could say that would alter your 
mind? ’ 

* I am afraid — nothing.* 

She gave hirn her hand. He scarcely dared to press it ; 
she had become suddenly so strong, so hostile. Her hght 
beauty hdd turned as it were to fire ; one saw the flame of 

of thou^ts and regrets rushed through him. 
But <jhing ii inexorable held him. With a long, lingering 
look at her, he turned and went* 


the spirit. 

A tumult 
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A UttM Uter, Susy aterug timidlj loood sitting 
aloBS m a zoom tliit was neatly dark. Some instmot 
folded her. She came in, took a stocd beside her siater, and 
leant her head against Lydia’s knee. Lydia said nothing, 
hat tiieir hands joined, and for long they sat in the firelight, 
the only sonn^ Lydia’s stifled sobbing, and the soft 
crackling of a dying flame. 
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‘ Death and Hymen both are here. 




CHAPTER XIX 


Tathah vu leturniag alone from a ran with the West 
Cumbrian hounda. The December day was nearly done, 
and he saw the pageant of its g(^ from a point on the 
outskirts of his own park. The park, a great space of 
wUd land extending some miles to the north through a 
sparsely peopled country, was bounded^and intersected 
throughout its northerly section by various high moorland 
roads. At a cross-road, leading to Duddon on the left, and 
to a remote valley running up the eastern side of Blencathra 
on the right, he reined up his horse to look for a moment 
at the sombre glow which held the western sky, amid 
which the fells of Thirlmere and Derwentwater stood 
superbly ranged in threatening blaob and purples. To 
the east and over the waste of Flitterdale, that great fiat 
* moss ’ in ^hich the mountains die away, there was the 
prophecy of moonrise; a pearly radiance in the air, a 
peculiar whiteness in the mists that had gathered along 
the river, a silver message in the sky. But the wind was 
rising, and the westerly clouds rushing up. The top of 
Blencathra was already hidden ; it might b a wild nighi 

Only one luminous point to be seen, at first, in aO the 
wide and splendid landscape. It shone from ThxdfaB 
Tower, a dark aii4 indvtinguiBhal^.inaBS amid its haogiitg 
woods. 

• Old If airoise»KS(rantiii|i»at hie noney i ' 
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Btti •• tiie soonifiil ianoj erooMd Ul iiitiid^ » few 
other Urn wd seattmd lights began to prick fhe gloom 
of the fMt^arkening vattej. That twinkle br away^ in 
the direction of St. John’s Vale, might it not be the light 
ei Green Cottage-<^f Lydia’s lamp ? 

He sat his hone, motionless^ consumed with longing 
and grief. T et, hard exercise in the open air always seemed 
to bring him a kind of physical comfort. * It was a jolly 
maf ’ he thought, yet half ashamed. His young blood 
was in love with life, through all heartache. 

Suddenly, a whirring sound from the road on his right, 
and the flash of moving lamps. He saw that a small motor 
was approaching, and bis mare began to fidget. 

‘ Gently, old girl ! * 

The motor approach^ and slowed at the ccvrner. 

* Hallo, Undershaw ! — is that you ? ’ 

The motor stopped, and Undershaw jumped out and 
turned off his engine. Tatham’s horse was pirouetting. 

^ All right,’ said Undershaw ; ’ I ’ll walk by you a bit. 
Turn her up your road.’ 

The beautiful mare quieted down, and presently the 
two were in close talk, While the motor left to itself blazed 
on the lonely moorland road. 

Undeiriiaw was describing a visit he had paid that 
morning to old Brand, the bailiff, who was now quietly 
and nucomplainingly losing hcdd on life. 

* He may go any time— perhaps to-night. The elder 
ion’s departure has flnished him. I told the lad that if 
he cared to stay till his f ath^’s dotfth, you would see that 
he got worir meanwhile on the estate ; but he was wild to 
go— sfsxap of flliai afieorion that I tould makn out 1 
— and the poor old fellow has scarcely spoken since he 
left the house* So there he b left witli feeble old 
wife, and the haH-wittOd eStti who groee queotei;;, and 
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iEidd«r tbu ever. 1 eaedn’t eay tike woman wee verj 
gratelul~-“* 

* Don’t!* iaid latbam; 'it*a a beastly wodd.’ 

They moved on in silence, till Underdiaw reemned — 

* Dixon came to the surgery this afternoon, and 1 under* 
stood from him that he thinks Melrose is breaking up fost. 
He tries to live as usual; and his temper is appalling. 
But Dixon sees a great change.* 

* Well, it *11 scarcely be possible to say that his ds||pum 
** cast a gloom over the countryside.” Will it ? ’ laughed 
Tatham. 

* What *11 Faversham do ? That ’s what 1 keep asking 
myself.* 

* Do ? Why, go off with the shekels, and be damned to 
us ! I understand that just at present he *s paying rather 
high for them, which is some satisfaction. That creature 
Nash told one of our men the other day that Melrose 
now treats him like dirt, and finds his chief amusement 
m stopping anything he wants to do.’ 

* Then he ’d better look sharp after the will,’ said 

Undershaw, with a smile. ‘Mehroee is game for ibny 
number of tricks yet. But I don’t judge Faversham quite 
as you do. I believe he has all sorts of grand ideas in 
head about what he ’ll do when he comes in.’ ' 

' 1 dare say ! Tou need ’em when you begin with taking 
soiled money. Mrs. Melrose got the quarterly payment 
of her allowance yesterday— twenty-five pounds, miiius ten 
pounds, which seems to be mortgagk in some way« 
Melrose’s soiicitocs gsacefuUy let her know that the 
allowance Was raised by twenty poiinds! On fiftMi 
pounds thSref^ she and the gbl are expected to exist 
for the qiiest!Br-«*toid oappext the old lather. And ppstev- 
day, just ni^ mother had shown me tlie cheque, 1 
saw Vaveniiiim in Pengakh, Idviag a BoBs^Bnjree car. 
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viHi » ditk idBow hmiib Urn whom 1 hastm 
qoiM wH $M A Bond Street dealer. I oonoliide Faveisham 
waa takbg Um to aee ibe ooUectim--M* oolleot^ 

* it lookB ng^ j, 1 grant But I believe be 11 provide for 
the giri as soon as be oaa.* 

* And I hope abe ’ll refuse it ! * cried Tatbam. ‘ And 
I believe sbe will Sbe 's a gul of spirit. Sbe talks of 
going on tbe stage. My mother bas found out that she ’s 
ge^p ^ioe, and she dances divinely. My mother 's actually 
got a teaAar for her from London^ whom we put up in 
^e village.* 

*A lovely little creature!* said Undershaw. 'And 

she’s getting over her hardships. But the mother * 

He shook bis bead. 

' Ton think she 's in a bad way ? * 

' Send bar back to Italy os soon as you can. She ’s pin- 
ing for her own people. Life 's been a bit too hard for her, 
and she never was but a poor thing. Well, 1 must go.’ 

Tatbam stayed his horse. Undershaw added, os 
though by an afterthought— 

* I was at Green Cottage tlus morning. Mrs. Penfold ’s 
rather knocked up with nursing her sister. She chattered 

me about Faversbam. He used to be a good deal there. 
But they’ve broken with him too; apparently, because 
of Ifainstiuni. Miss Lydia couldn't stand it. She was so 
devoted to tbe people.’ 

Tbe man on horseback made some mandible |eply» and 
they began to talk of a conple of swoni inquiries about to 
be held on tba Thielfall eitate by tiie officials of the Local 
ffievmnment Board* into tbebowngtnd sanitation of three 
offl»4diief villagiM on M^reea’s property. Thel^epartipent 
bad |men induced to move by a coipinittee of local gentle- 
men, in wiiok Tatbam bed taken a leadiiig»parh Tba 
wlmk a&br bad redimed itsetf btdeed m far to a ocmep^ 
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•iioe dud between Tetbam, as fe|Hi|eQintmg a 
neighbourhood, and Favenham, aslistireeenting Melioae. 

Tatham'a lettezs, in which a man with no natuzal gift 
for the pen had developed a eurpriemg amount of effective 
sarcasm, had all appeared in the local press ; with Faver- 
sham’s ingenious and sophistical replies. Tatham dis< 
ousscd them now with Undershaw in a tone of passionate 
bitterness. The doctor said little. He had his own shrewd 
ideas on the situation. 

When Undershaw left him, Tatham rode on, up the forest 
lane, till again the trees fell away, the wide valley with its 
boundary fells opened before him, and again his eye sought 
through the windy dusk lor the far-gleaming light that spoke 
to him of Lydia. His mind was full of fresh agitation, 
stirred by Undershaw's remark about her. The idea of a 
breach between Lydia and Faversham was indeed most 
welcome, since it seemed to restore Lydia to that pedestal 
from which it had been so hard and strange tolsee her 
descend. It gave him back the right to worship her 1 
And yet, the notion did nothing— now— to revive any hope 
for himself. He kept the distant light m view for long, 
his heart full of a tenderness which, though he did not know 
it, had already parted with much of the bittemess of un- 
satisfied passion. Unconsciously, the healing process was 
on its way : the healing of the normal man, on whom a 
wound is no sooner inflicted than aU the reparative powers 
of life IU 0 & together for its cure. 

But while Tatham, wrapped in thoughte«of Lydia, wai 
thus drawing homeward, across the higher ground of Hat 
estate, down through Huddon woods, as they fell 
gently to tha^i^er, a little figure was hurrying, wi^ ^e 
st^ of a fugitive, half-nervous, half-oaniltant hxdm 
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ffomill*to«id0« Th# moii Imd rim. Itwaiiietdttk 

ill the «OQdh» Mid Fdkift) AinM iiM boicAt irf the Apiu^ 
hivi aem bean frig^teoed ol the night or of 
her« In Lneca ita^ ahe mi^t be inaulted ; on the hills, 
never. She had the independenoe, and—f enerallj apeakiiig 
-^the atrengfh of the working girl. Bo that the enterprise 
on which she waa lanndied — ^the quest of her father — 
presented itaelf to her aa nothing particulariy difficult. 
Shejiliad indeed to keep it from her mother and Lady 
Tatham, and to find means of escaping them. That she 
calmly took steps to do, not bothering her head much 
about it. 

As to the rest of the business, there was a station on the 
Keswick line close to the gate of the pa^, and she 
had looked out a train which would take her oonvemently 
to Whitebeok, which was only half a mile from Threlfall. 
From Duddon to Whitebeck took eight minutes in the 
train. She would be at Whitebeck a little after five; 
allowing an hour for her adventure at the Tower, and 
some little margin, she would catch a train back 
between mx, and seven, which would allow of her alip- 
j^ng into Duddon a little after seven, unnoticed, and in 
good time to dress for dinner. Her Italian blood betrayed 
itself throughout, alike in the keen pleasure she took 
in the various devices of her small in the entire 

absence of any hampering somplee as to Ibe disobedience 
and deceit which it involved ; and in the practical intelli- 
gonce witii whkh she was Tead]f to canyilfiout. She had 
loooded over it far days ; and fl^s aftern^ a convenient 
OfpoOtiiiiltf had arisen. Bm nioiiiM was in her room with 
a headadbe ; Lady Tatham had had to go to Carlisle on 

As aho hastened, dmoat nunhig, threug^ the parki 
she waa plsnniog, by to asid ahe would 
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to hftt ftttlior. BulNitiU ikiore wa» die thinkiiig of Tatkatxi-* 
askiiig heiieif queetioiMi about him^ with little thrille of 
excitement, and little throbbings of dehcious fear. 

Here ehe was, at the gate of the park. Juet ten minutes 
to her train ! She hunied on. A few labourers were in 
the road coming home tired brom their work ; a few cottage 
doors were a}ar, showing the bright fire, and the sprawling 
children within. Some of the men as they passed looked 
with curiosity at the slim stranger; but she was well 
muffled up in her new furs — ^Victoria’s gift — and her large 
felt hat ; they saw little more than the tips of her small 
nose and chin. 

The train came in just as she reached the station. She 
took her ticket for Whitebeck, and as the train jogged along 
she looked out of the window at the valley in the dim moon- 
rise, her mind working tumultuously. Lady Tatham had 
told her much ; Hesketh, Lady Tatham’s 'maid, and the 
old coachman who had been teaching her to ride, had told 
her more. She knew that before she reached Whitebeck 
she would have passed the boundary between the Bnddon 
and Threlfall estates. She was now indeed on her father’s 
land, the land which in justice ought to be hers some day ; 
which in Italy would be hers by law, or part of it anyway, 
whatever pranks her father might play. But here in 
England a man xni§^t rob his child of every penny if he 
pleased. That was strange when England was such a great 
country — such a splendid country. ‘ I love England 1 ’ 
she thought passionately, as she leant back with folded 
aims and olo^ eyes. 

And stTM^tway on the dusk rose the image of Tatham 
-^Tatham on horseback, as she had aeon him set out for the 
hunt that morniiig^ and she Mthmsyei grow a little wet# 
Why? Oh l-^beoause he was so tall and epkndsd^-'^aiid 
he sat his Imve Ska # kmg-^Hmd everybody loved him-t- 
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IhiiigMili»>< n^ a i ida% wiigthightiwdd 
Qriift^li»iiiiii^teln]iotieedh«r^ Om^mwaiof, 

hAd he not let her mead hit gteve ? And another ereDing, 
edmn the wat practkniig her danring lor Lady Tatham, 
had he not eome in to look ? Ah» well !— wait till the oould 
abg and danoe properly, till — ^perhape— he taw her on the 
atage! Her newly-ditcovered ainging voiee, which wat 
the excitement of the moment for Lady Tatham and Netta, 
was to Fdicta like acme fairy force within her, ttmggling 
io be at large, which would tome day carve out her lortunet, 
and bring her to Tatham — on equal terms. 

For her pride had flonnshed and fed upon her love. 
She no longer talked of Tatham to her mother or anyone 
dte. But deep in her heart lay the tenacious, pursuing 
mstinct. 

And besidea— suppose l^she made an impression on her 
lather— on hia cruel old heart ? Such things do happen. 
It silly to say they don*t. * I am pretty !— and now my 
dothes are all right— and my hands have oome nearly 
white. He 'll see I 'm not a girl to be ashamed of. And 
if my father did give me a doi — ^why, tbeit I 'd send my 
mother to hU mother ! That 'a him we 'd do it in Italy. 
1 'm as weO^bom as he— newrly— and if 1 had a d ot * 

The ysBow-haired ghd at any qnile out of the 

way. No one spoke of her ; no onA|neBtioBi0dher. r||hat 
waa all tight. 

And as to ThzelM aid her fatlim, if she was aUh to 
Wdtan him at aS it would hot be in the least necessaiy to 
drive that bad young man. Hr. Favenham, to despair. 
Chanpromiiw— baz^^ most things^ She fell to 

hiwgining^wift a dearness and leaUsm- how it 

idgjht 1)0 iitvdU Osiy it would IiOTe to li» doao 
hdm iftit MSHM Sto if lib l^vtodMm onoe toak 
Ilia tlm iranU to w> dot iov iMt 
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evm af he wm wituig to give it her. Tor Lord Tatham 
would never take a farthing from Mr. Favetsham, not even 
thxoiigh hu wde * And so it would be no use to me— ^ 
thought Fehcia, quietly^ but regretfully, 

Wlutebeok station Out she tripped^ asked her way to 
Thielfall, and hurried ofi into the ^rk, followed by the 
curious looks of the station-master. 

She was soon at the park gate, and passed through it 
with a beatmg heart She had heaid of the bloodhounds , 
and the sound of a bark in thi distance — though it was only 
the collic at the farm— gave her a start of terror 

The Whitebeck gate was but a short distance from the 
house, and as she turned a corner, the Tower rose suddenly 
b^foie her She held her breath , it looked so big, bo darkly 
magnificent She thought of aU the take that had been 
told her, the rooms full of silver and gold— the amm— 
the stucehi-^the oabmots and sculpture She had grown 
up in an atmosphere of perpetual biic a-brac , she had seen 
the big Florentme shops , she could imagme what it was 
like. 

There were bghts m two of the wmdows , and the 
smoke from several chimneys rose wmd beaten against the 
woods behmd. The moon stood immediately over the 
roof, and the shadow of the house stretched beyond the 
fore-oourt almost to her feet 

She lingered a few mmutes, fascinated, gazing at this 
huge place where her father lived, — her father whom she 
had never seen since she was a baby. The moon ht up her 
l^iny figure* and her s Tna U white face, as she stood m the 
open, alone m the wintry silence. 

Then, swiftly, and instead of going up to the front door* 
slid tnimd to the ideng a sonow flagged path tliat 
atid led to t!» 

l^lneir eitocitly vlwt to do. ^ liad j^aiuMd it all 
c 
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iriA VMn&t Hetkeih. who wm the Anughfeer of a himi 
on the Dodd^ estate, fifty yean oU, a bom gon^, and 
aoqliaiated with every man, woman and child in the 
neighbourhood. Did not Hei^eih go to the same chapel 
with Thomas Dixon and hU wife ? And had she not a 
romantie soul, far above furbelows a soul which had 
flung itself into the cause of the ' heiress/ to the point of 
keeping the child’s secret, even from her ladyship ? Hesketh 
indeed had suflered sharply from qualms of conscience in 
this respect. But Felicia had spared her as much as possible, 
by keeping the precise moment of her escapade to herself. 

She groped her way round, till she came to a side path 
leading to an entrance. The path indeed^ was that by 
which Faversham had been originally carried into the 
Tower, across the footbridge. Peering over a low wall that 
bounded the path, she looked startled into an abyss of 
leafless trees, with a bright gleam of moonlit water fai 
below. In front of her was a door and steps, and some 
rays of light penetrating through the shuttered windows 
beside the door, showed that there was life within. 

Fdicia mounted the steps and knocked. No one came. 
At last she found a bell and rang it— cautiously. Steps 
approached. The door was opened, and a grey-haired 
woman stood on the threshold. 

'Well, what 's your businesa ? ’ she said sharply. It 
was evident that she was short-sighted, and did not clearly 
see the person outside. 

* Flesise, 1 want to speS^ to Mr. Mdrose.’ 

Tbe clear low voice ancsted the old woman. 

she said testily. 'And who may you be? 
Ton cewn’t see Mr. Melrose, anyways.* 

* I want to lee him pairticiilarly. Are you Mrs. Dixon ? * 
^Ayi-**Win Mrs. Dixon. But aa’ve n0 

ditfkitefblf’ atdoom wiyoCH^ soa if 
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mb yor busiiim, I ’ll teJl Muster Faversbam, when he ’s 
got time to see to *t.’ 

* It ’s not Mr Faversham I want to see— it 's Mr. Melrose. 
Mrs. Dixon, don’t you remember me ? ’ 

Mrs. Dixon stepped back m puzzled annoyance, so as 
to let a light from the passage shine upon the stranger’s 
face. Her lower jaw fell. She stood motionless. 

Felicia stepped within. 

‘ I am Miss Melrose,’ she said, with composure, 
‘ Felicia Melrose. You knew me when I was a child. 
And I ish to see my lather.’ 

Mis Dixon’s face seemed to have fallen mto chaos 
under the shock. She stood starmg at the visitor, her 
Aiouth working. 

‘ Muster Melrose’s daater ! ’ she said, at last. * T’ 
baby — as was ^ Aye — yo feature him ! An yo ’re staym 
ower ta Duddon — wi’ her ladyship. I know. Dixon towd 
me. Bit you shouldna coom here, Missie ! Yo conno 
see your feyther.’ 

‘ Why not ? * said Felicia imperiously. ‘ I mean to see 
him. Here 1 am in the house. Take me to him at once ! ’ 

And suddenly closmg the entrance door behind her, 
she moved on towards an inner passage dimly lit, of 
which she had caught sight. 

Mrs. Dixon clung to her arm. 

’ Noa, non 1 Coom in here, Missie ! — coom in here ! 
Dixon ! — where are yo ? Dixon ! ’ 

She raised her voice. A chair was pushed back in the 
kitchen, on the other side of the passage. An old man who, 
to Judge from his aspect, had been roused by his wife’s 
call ii^m a nap after his tea, appeared in a do^ay. 

Ifaff Dixon drew Felicia towards him, and into the 
he retreated thither. Then she shut and bedted 

the^qoE. 


2 c a 
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b t’ yoong lady ! * di'e said in a breatklatt wliiapar 
to her hnsbaiid. * Muater-Mdroae*a da&ter 1 ' She coom 
Ita Doddon. An she fer aeein her feyther/ 

Old Dixon had grown very pale. Bat otherwise he 
showed no surprise. He looked frowning at Felicb. 

* To conno do that, Miss Melrose. Tor foyther wunnH 
see yo. He ^s an owd man noo» and we darena disturb 
him.’ 

Felicia argued with the pair, first quietly, then with a 
heaving breast, and some angry tears. DLvon soon dropped 
the struggle, so far as words went. He left that to bis wife. 
But he stood firmly against the door, looking on. 

* You shan’t keep me here ! ’ said Felicia ^t last with a 
stamp. * I 41 call some one ! 1 41 make a noise * ' 

A queer, humorous look twinkled over Dixon’s face. 
Then — suddenly — ^he mo^''ed from the door. His expression 
had grown hesitating — soft. 

* Verra well, then. Yo shall goa — if yo mun goa.* 

His wife protested. He turned upon her. 

* She shall goa ! ’ he repeated, striking the dresser 
beside him. * Her feyther ’a an old man— an’ sick. Mebbe 
he’ll be meetin his Maaker ftii (o face, before the year’s 
oot ; yo oonno tell. He ’s v^m^Eenin fasst. An he ’s ben 
a hard mon to hb"^wn flesh iiiXid blood. There ’ll bo a 
reckonin 1 An’ the JUird ’s sent him this yan chance o' 
jnpentance. 1 ’ll no* stan’ i’ the Lord’s way— whativver. 
doom along, Missie i 

And entirely regwridess of his wife’s entreaties, the old 
liethodbt mdutdy qgteaed the kMben door, and beckoned 
to Fetbia, He was bme now and walked with a stick, 
hb ehcMildeite bent. But he neither patised, nixr spdee to 
her agi^. Muteuring to himself, he led her along the 
inner pMH^ and opened the door into the gigiegilNp. 

AUanedfHghtaiidodont,aniA9fbeatede^^ Sl^ 
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was daaded by tiia aplendotHr of the great show within— 
the tapestries, the pictures, the gleaming reflections on 
lacquer and intaisia, on ebony or Sevres. But the atmo- 
sphere was stifling. Melrose now could only live in the 
temperature of a hothouse. 

Dixon threw open a door, and without a word beckoned 
to Felicia to enter. He hesitated a moment, evidently as 
to whether he should announce her ; and then, stepping 
forward, he cleared his throat : — 

* Muster Melrose, theer *s soomone as wants to speak to 
you ! ’ 

‘ What do you mean, you old fool ! * said a deep, angry 
voice on the other side of a great lacquer screen ; ‘ didn’t 
\ tell you I wasn’t to be disturbed ? * 

Felicia walked round the screen. Dixon, with an excited 
look at her, retired through the door, which he closed behind 
him. 

* Father ! ’ said Felicia, in a low trembling voice. 

An old man who was writing at a large inlaid table, 
in the midst of a confusion of objects which the girl’s eyes 
had no time to take in, turned sharply at the sound. 

The two stared at each other. Melrose slowly revolved 
on his chair, pen in hand. Felicia stood, with eyes downcast, 
her cheeks burning, her hands lightly clasped. 

Melrose spoke first. 

* Hm— so they 've sent you here ? ' 

She looked up. 

* No one sent me, I— I wished to see you— before we 
went away ; because you are my father— and I mightn't 
ever see you— if I didn't now. And I wanted to ask you 
her voioe quivnred^ ' not to be angry any more with mother 
and me. We never meant to vex you— by coining. But we 

«o and mother is ill. Yes, she w ill !— she is !— 
Wo»^y<m forgive Tie ?-won't you give 
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iiMitealiltfeiiiore laoney T-^iuid wtm*t jm duped 
her tuide entreattaglj—* won't yon gi^e me a doc? I 
may want to be mairied— and yon ate 00 liob f And I 
wouldn't ever trouble yon again— 1 

She broke off, intimidated, paraljraed by the strange 
fixed look of the old wizard before her— hia flowing hair, 
his skull cap, his white and sunken features. And yet, 
mysteriously, she recognised herself in him. She realised 
through every fibre that he wu indeed her father. 

* Ton would have done better not to trouble me again ! 
said Melrose, with slow emplusis. * Tour mother seems to 
pay no attention whatever to what I say. Wo shall see. 
80 you want a dot ? And, pray, what do you want a dot 
for ? Who 's going to marry yon ? Tatham^ ' 

The tone wu more mocking than fierce ; but Felicia 
durank under it. 

‘Oh, no!— no/ But I might want to marry,* she 
added piteously. ‘And in Italy— one can't marry— 
without A dot {* 

* Tour motlier should have thought of these things when 
she ran away.’ 

Felicia was silent a moment. Then, without invitation, 
she seated herself on the edge of a chair that stood near 
him^ 

‘ That was so long ago,* she said timidly— yet confidingly. 
‘ And I was a baby. Couldn't you— couldn’t you forget it 
now?' 

Melroee surveyed her. 

*1 suppose you like being at'Duddon ? ' he asked het 
abruptly, without answering her question. 

Ske daspod her hands fervently. 

*lt 's like heaven ! They 're so good to us.' 

' So doubt ! '—the tone was ■aicastic— ‘ WJ^ gave you 
llidse ctetlias? Lady Tatham?' 
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She nodded. Her lip trembled. Her etartlel ^ejee 
looked at him piteondy. 

* ou Vo been living at Lucca ? * 

* Near Lucca— on the mountains.' 

* H'm. 1 b that all true — about your grandfather ? ' 

* That he 's ill ? Of course^ it 's true ! ’ she said in- 
dignantly. * Wc don't tell hes. He 'b had a stroke — 
he 's dying. And we could haidly give him any food he 
could cat. You see—' 

She edged a little closer, and began a voluble, confidential 
account of their life in the mountains. Her voice was 
thin and childish, but sweet ; and every now and then 
she gave a hall-fiightened, half-excited laugh. Melrose 
watched her, frowning ; but he did not stop her. Her 
bright eyes and brows, with their touches of velvet black, 
the quick movement of her pink lips, the rose-leaf delicacy 
of her colour, seemed to hold him. Among the pretty 
things with which the room was crowded she was the 
prettiest ; and he probably was conscious of it. Propped 
up against the French bureau stood a Watteau drawing 
in red chalk— a sangmne^he had bought in Paris on a 
recent visit. The eyes of the old connoisseur went from 
the living face to the drawing — comparing them. 

At last Felicia paused. Her smiles died away. She 
looked at him wistfully. 

‘ Mother 's awfully sorry she— she offended you so. 
Won't you forgive her now — and poor Babbo— about the 
little statue ? ' 

She hardly dared breathe the last words, as she timidly 
dropped her eyes. 

There were tears in her voice, and yet she was not 
very far from hysterical laughter. Thp whole scene VM 
no iantastic-^ridioulous { The room with its lumber ; i^l 
eonfuaioii of lettering things; tins old man frowning at 
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no feaml For altar all-'Wkat bad aba done ? 
Bvan tbe oomadiiii— they were rough o{teii-*tiie7 oooUbi't 
load or write— but they loved their graadobildreu* 

As ha caught her reference to the bronae Hermes, 
llehoae'a face changed. He rose, stretching out a hand 
towards a bell on the tabic. 

* You must go ! * he said, sharply. ‘ You ought never 
to have come. You 11 get nothing by it. Tell your 
mother so. This is the second attack she has made on 
me— through her toob. If she attempts another, she 
may take the consequences ! * 

Felicia too stood up. A rush of anger and despair 
choked her. 

* And you won't— you won't ^ven say a kind word 
to me ! * she said, panting. ‘ You won’t kiss me ? ’ 

For answer, he seised her by the hands, and drew her 
towards the light. There, for a few intolerable seconds he 
looked closely, with a kind of savage curiosity, into her 
face, studying her features, her hair, her light form. Then^ 
pushing her from him, he opened that same drawer in the 
French cabinet that Undershaw had once seen him open, 
fumbled a little, and took out something that glittered. 

* Take that. But if you come here again, it will be 
the worse for you, and for your mother. When 1 say a 
thing, I mean it. Now, go ! Dixon shall take you to 
tbs train.* 

Felicia glanced at the Renaissance jewel in her hand— a 
delicate Venus in gold and pearl, set in a hoop of diamonds. 

I won't have it ! ' she said, dashing it from her, with a 
sob of passion. * And we won't take your money either— 
no^ wlarthii^ 1 We 've got friends who '11 help us. And 
I % Wp my mother myself. Yon shan't give her any^ 
my grandfather. So you. needn't thieateu 
US 1 You can't do us any ham l ' 
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She kdced him aeomfuUy over from head to foot, a Httle 
f ixfy, with bleung ejes. 

Mefrose laughed. 

* 1 thought you came to get a dot out of me/ he said, 
with lifted brows, admiiiiig her in spite of himself. * You 
seem to have a good spice of the Melrose temper in you. 
I ’m sorry I can’t treat you as you seem to wish. Your 
mother settled that. Well — that ’ll do — that ’ll do ! We 
can't bandy words any more. Dixon ! ' 

He touched the hand-bell beside him. 

Felicia hurried to the door, sobbing with excitement. 
As she reached it Dixon entered. Melrose spoke a few 
peremptory words to him, and she found herself walking 
through the gallery, Dixon’s hand on her arm, while he 
muttered and lamented beside her. 

‘ Oh ! Missie, Missie — I was a >1 to let yo in. Yo 've 
been nowt but a new stone o’ umblin’ ; an the Lord 
knows there *e offences enoof alrt y ! ’ 

Meanwhile, in the room from which his daughter had 
been driven, Mebose had risexi' from his seat, and was 
moving hither and thither, every now and then taking up 
some object on the crowded tables, pretending to look at it, 
and putting it down again. He was pursued, tormented 
all the while by swarming thoughts — ^visualisations. That 
child would outlive him — ^her father — perhaps by half a 
century. The flesh and blood sprung from his own life 
would go on enjoying and adventuring, foiQi. fifty years, 
perhaps, after he h^ been laid in his resented grave. And 
the mind which would have had no existence had he not 
lived, would hold till death the remembrance of what he 
bad just and 4otte^ child's only remembrance Of 
her father# 

He atoodf looking back upon his ]ife» and <}uite oonsciouec 
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ol mam isM ekmemt in the moaieiit whioh had Jiuit gone 
hf* It etniok him as a kind of moial tale. Scmm men 
would say that God had offered him onoe more, and finally, 
* a plaoe of repentance * through this strange and tardy 
apparition of his daughter. A ghostly smile flickered. 
The man of the world knew best. * Let no man break with 
his own character.' That was the real text which applied. 
And he had followed it. Circumstance and his own will 
had determined, twenty years earlier, that he had had 
enough of women-kind. His dealings with them had been 
many and various ! But at a given moment he had put 
an end to them for ever. And no false sentimentalism 
should be allowed to tamper with the thing done. 

At this point he found himself sinking into his chair ; 
and must needs confess himself somewhat shaken by what 
had happened. He was angry with his physical weakness, 
and haunted m spite of hiinself by the hue and fragrance 
of that youth he had just been watching — there — at the 
comer of the table — beside that Watteau sketch. He sat 
gt^rii^atit. 

Till the threatened vitdity within again asserted itself ; 
beat off besieging thoughts ; and clutched fiercely at 
some new proof of its own strength. The old man raised 
himself, and laid his hand on the telephone which connected 
his zoom with that of Faversham. 

How, in Dixon's custody, Felicia reached the station, 
and stumbleAinto the train, and how, at the other end, she 
groped her way into the gates of Duddon and began the 
long woodland ascent to ihe Castle, Felicia never afterwards 
hOmt, Bat when she had gone a few steps along the 
winding drive whete the intermittent and stormy moon^ 
ti|dlt %wi barely enon^ to guide her, riie^t her strength 
ittdjUmly fail her. Ska oonld never climb the knM hfll 
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to tho hotue-^he could never figlit tlie wind that was 
rising in hot face. She must sit down, till some one oame — 
tohdp. 

She sank down upon a couch of moss, at the foot a 
great oak-tree which was still thick with withered leaf. 
The mental agitation, and the sheer ph 3 rBical fatigue of her 
mad attempt had utterly worn out her barely recovered 
strength. * 1 shall faint,’ she thought, ‘ and no one will 
know where 1 am ! ’ She tried to concentrate her will on 
the resolution not to faint. Straightening her back and 
head agaiifet the tree, she clasped her hands rigidly on her 
knee. From time to time a wave of passionate recollection 
would rush through her ; and her heart would beat so fast, 
that again the terror of sinking into some unknown infinite 
would string up her will to resistance. In this alternate 
yielding and recoil, this physical and mental struggle, she 
passed minutes which seemed to her interminable. At 
last resistance was all but overwhelmed. 

‘ Come to me !— oh, do come to me * ’ 

She seemed to be pouring her very life into th#*M|^ 
But, probably, the words were only spoken in the ifitllp. 

A little later she woke up in bewilderment. She was 
no longer on the moss. Sbe was being carried— Hiarried 
firmly and speedily — ^in some one’s arms. She tried to 
open her eyes. 

‘ Where am 1 ? ’ 

A voice said — 

* That ’s better ! Don’t be afraid. You ’d fainted, 1 
think. I can carry you quite safely.* 

Infinite bliss rushed in upon the girl’s fluttering senati* 
She was too feeble, too weak, to struggle. Instead she let 
her headjiSnk on Tatham’s shoulder. Bet right hand efamg 
to hj» coat. 
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Ik* vM moutttid the kiB, aiAmQiiig »t tk* 
tile burden he tonohed, einbamaBed, jet 
■mnetmiaii indined to laugh or scold. What had the bMB 
ikettt ? He had come in from hunting to find her absence 
jent dboorered, and the bouse roused. Victoria and Gjril 
Boden were exploring other roads through the garden and 
park ; he had run down the long hill to the station lodge 
in case the theorj started at once by Victoria that she had 
escaped, unknown to anyone, in order to force an mterview 
with her father should turn out to be the right one. 

Presently a trembling voice said in the darkness — while 
some soft ourk of hair tickled his cheek-— 

‘ I Ve been to Threlfall. Will Lady Tatham be very 
angry?* 

' Well, she was a bit worried,’ said Tatham, wondering 
if the occasion ought not t^ be improved. ' She guessed— 
you might have gone thereMi There *s bad weather coming 
-~-4uid she was anxious what might happen to you. Ah ! 
tiMre *8 the rain 1 ’ 

/ Awo or three large drops descended on Felicia’s cheek 
ai||P^ay upturned on his shoulder ; a pattering began on 
oak4saveB overhead ; the moonlight was blotted out, 
and when Felicia opened her eyes, it was on a heavy 
dedmesn. 

* Stupid!’ cried Tatham. *Why didn’t I think of 
bringing a maoldntosh cape ? ’ 

^Hayn't 1 walk?’ asked Ftiicia, meekly. *1 think I 
oonld.’ 

expect you’d better not. Yon were pretty bad when 
1 found yon. It ’s no tronhle to me to cany you, and I 
know every mch of these roads.* 

And Uked by now he would have been very loath to 
^histaek. Wiete was sonu^tng itiaouc" 
^ ki ti^iram soaneia ol the gu^’s tiny fonn^pon lit 
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bteafli. Tke tboa^ darted aorosB him— ' H I had evair 
held Ljdia BO ! ' Itwieapatig; botitpaased; aodwhat 
letnaiMd was a tenderness of soul, evoked by Lydia, but 
passing oat now beyond Lydia. 

Poor little foolish thing ! He supposed she had been 
trampled on, as his mother had been. But his mother 
could defend herself. What chance had this child against 
the old tyrant I An eager protective sympathy— a warm 
pity— arose in him ; greatly quickened by this hand and 
arm that dung to him. 

The rain began to drive against them. 

' Do you mind getting wet ? " he said laughing, almost 
m her ear. 

‘ Not a bit ! I— I didn't mean to give any trouble.' 

The tone was pemtent. Tatham, forgetting all thoughts 
of admonition, reassured her. 

‘You didn't give any. Except Your mother of 

course was very anxious about you.* 

‘ But I couldn't tell her ! ' sighed the voice on his 
shoulder. ‘ She 'd have stopped it.' ^ 

Tatham smiled unseen. h 

* I 'm afraid your father wasn’t kind to you,’ he said, 
after a pause. 

‘ It was horrible— Aombfe ! ’ The little body he held 
shuddered closer to him. /Why does he hate us so ? And 
1 lost my temper too — I stamped at him. But he looks so 
old— BO old ! 1 think he *11 die soon.’ 

* That would be happiest,' said Tatham, gravely. 

' 1 told hiftt we would never take any money from him 
again. I must cam it— I will I Ycmr mother'will lend 
me a little— for my training. 1 11 pay it back.' 

' You poor child \ * he murmured. 

At th|ft mozihQi!it they emerged upon the last cwction 
thfi bjpad'a^^unae ^ house* And the eleetrio 
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ilipyk b Um pShivd p«idi thnw long nj« towasb 

*FbaM put me down,’ laid Felicm, with deciai<m. 
' I ean walk quite well.’ 

He obeyed her. But hot weakneH was atOl such that 
ahs could only walk with help. Chudmg, supporting her, 
he hnii led, hall oamed her along. 

As they reached the lighted porch, she looked up, her 
fue q^Uing with ram, a touch of mischief m her hollow- 
tinged eyes. 

‘ How much will they scold ? ’ 

' Can’t say, I am sure ! 1 think }ou '11 have to bear 
it' 

'Never mind*’— her white iheeks dimjlded. 'It's 
DuddonI I’d rather be scolded at Duddon than petted 
anywhere else.’ 

Tatham flushed sudd^y. So did ahe. And as the 
door (qiened, Fehcia walked with composure past the 
stately butler. 

*Jb Lsdy Tatham in the library 1 ’ 

Netta Melrose, full of feam, wept that evening over her 
daughter's rash disobedienco, Victoria administered what 
mpaxA she tonld ; and Felicia was reduced to a heated 
dsfenoe of herself, sitting op in bed, with a pair of hot 
dieeks an^ tearful eyes. But when all the lights were out, 
and she was alone, sfie thought no m(»e of any such mps and 
pricks. The a^ht was joy around her, and as she sank to 
rfesp, Tatham, in dream, still held her, still carried her 
thnm^ the darkness and the tain. 



CHAPTER XX 


While Felicia was making her vain attempt upon her 
father's pity, Faversham was sitting immersed in corre- 
spondence in his own room at the farther end of the gallery. 
He heard nothing of the girl's arrival or departure. Sound 
travelled but bttle through the thick walls of the Tower, 
and the gallery, muiSed with rich carpets, with hangings 
and furniture, deadened both step and voice. 

The agent was busy with some typewritten evidence 
that Melrose was preparing wherewith to fight the Govern- 
ment officials now being sent down from London to inquire 
into the state of some portion of the property. The evi- 
dence had been collected by Nash, and Faversham read 
it with disgust. He knew well that the great mass of it 
was perjured stuff, bought at a high price. Yet both in 
public and in private he would have to back up all 
the lies and evasions that his master, and the pack of 
obscure hangers-on who lived upon his pay, o^tbse to put 
forward. 

He set his teeth as he read. The iron of his servi- 
tude was cutting its way into life, deeper and deepeir. 
Could he go on bearing it ? For weeks he had Hvedt 
with Melrose on tenns of sheet humiliation— rated, m 
mocked at, his advice spumed, the wretched Nash uM 
his crew ostentatiouriy preferred to him, even put oWf* 
him* * No sm Aall ever say 1 haven't emmed my ' 

399 
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Imi woiU j to bilxiidf fimd «i tl» 
bf* Hii ody obidmg hope ond oogipeiiBatio]i lay in his 
iijIeQie bdief that Bleliose was a dying man: All thos^ 
lartings oi natuial gratitude, with which six montho before 
ha had entered on 1^ task, were long since nx^ed up. He 
hated his tyrant, and he wished him dead. But the more 
he dwelt for oonscdation on the prospect of Melrose's dis- 
appearance, the more attractive became to him the vision 
of hk own coming reign. Some day he would be his own 
master, and the master of these hoards ; some day lu 
would emeige from the doud of hatred and su^icion in 
which he habitually walked ; some day he would be able 
once more to follow the insimets of an honep^ Atan ; some 
day he would be able agam-'perMps-^to look Lydia 
Peniold in the face ! Endurance for a few more months, 
on the bast terms he could secure, lest the old madman 
thould even yet revoke his gilts ; ancKhen—a tranafoima- 
tlon scene— on the details of which his thoughts dwelt 
patpetoally, by way of relief from the present. Tatham 
ai^ the cest of his enemies, who were now huitfng and 
tuvifing him, would be made to understand that he had 
atoepedi he hed stooped wilA 0 purpose ; and that the 
end did in this case justify thoy|eaiis. 

A countryside cleansed, ooatnforted, re-made ^ a great 
estate Wleally managed ; a great power to’be greatly used ; 
scope lor enpeiimentf lor public service, for sett-realisation : 
•^he greedily, paimnatdy, foresaw them all Let him 
be patient Mb&ilA; poold int^re with his dream, but 
•anne pidlixk refuMl of the conditions on wbich alone it 
kMdAlukns true. 

Qftani. wWi tilr IJKKid of scdf-aaseitioa wae on him, he 
«onait>lxudch|ipH|h* ^ ^ boyish holidays in Ozfoed, 
SaafwthahindoldlsBowbiyiBdin^^ 
glad lit tie, s^srid^^ ^ ooitiSWl- 
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tlonal along the W9oditoc3k Bead, or playing a wilii 
ot croquet in the profeeaoiial garden ; or he recalled him 
among his gems— those rare and beautiful things, bought 
with the savings of a lifetime, loved, each of them, lor 
its own sake, and bequeathed at death, with the tender 
expression of a wish— no tyrannical condition !— to the 
orphan boy whom he had fathered. 

The thought of what would — what must be — Uncle 
Mackworth's judgment on his present position, was 
perhaps the most tormentmg element in Faversham^s 
consciousness. He faced it, however, with frankness. 
His uncle would have condemned him— wholly. The 
notion of serving a bad man, for money, would have been 
simply inconceivable to that straight and innocent soul. 
Are there not still herbs to be eaten under hedgerows, 
with the sauce of liberty and self-respect ? 

No doubt. But^ man is entitled to * self-fulfilment ; 
and men pursue vastly different ways of obtaining it. The 
perplexities of practical ethics are infinite; and mixed 
motives fit a mixed world. 

At least he had not bartered away his uncle'i 
treasure. The gems still stood to him as the symbol of 
something he had lost, and inight some day recover. It 
was really time he got them out of Melrose^s clutches. . . . 

. . . The room was oppressively hot! It was ft raw 
December night, but the heating system of the Tower was 
now so perfect, and to Faversham's mind so excessive, 
that every comer of the large house was bathed in a tempera- 
ture which seemed to keep Melrose alive, while it half 
suffocated every other inmate. 

Suddenlj, th^ telephone bell on his W!K|ing-d6Bk rang. 
His room was now connected with Hdrose^s room, at the 
other end of the house, as well as with Pengaxth. Bo 
his ear to zeoeiver. 
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* I Wftiit to speak to you.' 

*^EEe rose unwillingly. But at least he oonld sir the room, 
whieh he would not have ventured to do, if Melrose were 
coming to him as usual for the ten minutes* hectoring 
which now served as conversation between them, before bed* 
time. Going to the window which gave access to the terrace 
outside, he unclosed the 8htttt4^rs, and threw open the glass 
doors. He perceived that it had begun to rain, and that 
the night was darkening. He stood drmking m the moist 
coolness of (he air for a few seconds, and then leaving 
the window open, and forgetting to extinguish electric 
light on his table, he wen^^out of the room. ^ 

He found Melrose in his chair, his aspect thunderous 
and excited. 

‘ Was it by your plotting, sir, that that girl got in ? * 
said the old man, as he entered. 

Favaesham stood amazed. 

* What girl ? ' 

Melrose angrily described Felicia's visit, adding that if 
Faversham knew nothing about it, it was his duty to know. 
Dixon deserved dismissal iox his abominable conduct ; 
* and you, sir, are paid a large salary, not only to manage-* 
or mismanage*- my afiairs, but also to protect your employer 
from axmoyancet I expect you to do it ! ' 

Faversham took the charge quietly. Hu whole relation 
to Melrose had altered so rapidly for the worse during the 
^KCSeding weeks that no injustice or unreason surprised 
him. ^d yet there was something strange*- something 
onmutii^^ini^the old man's venomous ten^. After 
ifl Us bribes, after all hk tyranny, did he still fed some* 
tUng in Favenham escape himY-^some deep-driven 
detanoe^ or hope, infrangible T Ha seemed indesd to 
be dways on iko vatoh now for ftedi oocaeums oi 
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attack, that should teat hia own power, and Faversham'a 
aubmiasion. 

Presently, he abruptly left the subject of his daughter, 
and Paversham did not pursue it. What was the good of 
inquiring into the details of the girl's adventure ? He 
guessed pretty accurately at what had happened: the 
scorn which had been poured on the suppliant ; the careless 
indifference with which she had been dismissed— through 
the rain and the night. Yet another scandal for a greedy 
neighbourhood !— another story to reach the ears of the 
dwellers in a certain cottage, with the embellishments, no 
doubt, which the popular hatred of both himself and 
Melrose was certain to supply. He felt himself buried a 
little deeper under the stoning of his fellows. But at the same 
time he was conscious— as of a danger point— of a new and 
passionate exasperation in himself. His wiU must control it. 

Melrose, however, proceeded to give it fresh cause. He 
took up a letter from Nash containing various complaints 
of Paversham, which had reached him that evening. ‘ You 
have been brow-beating our witnesses, sir 1 Nash reports 
them as discouraged, and possibly no longer willing to come 
forward. What business had you to jeopardise my interests 
by posing as the superior person ? The evidence had been 
good enough for Nash— and myself. It might have been 
good enough for you.' 

Paversham smiled, as he lit his cigarette. 

‘ The two men you refer to— whom you asked me to 
see yesterday— were a couple of the feeblest liars I ever 
had to do with. Tatham's counsel would have turned 
them inside out in five mixmtes. You see^ to forget the 
other side are employing counsel.' 

‘ 1 forget noth^ I ' said Melrose hotly. * But I expeot 
you to follow your instructions,* 

^The point is— am 1 advising you in this matter, or 

2D 2 
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un I mcmly your agent ! Ton teem to ezpeot me to act 
in Iwlli oapaoitiea. And I confew I find it difli(^t* 

Mehoae fretted and fumed. He raiaed one point after 
aaotlier. critieising Faveraham’a action and advice in 
regard to the housing inquiries, ae though he were deter- 
mined to pick a quarrel. Faveraham met him on the 
wbcde with wonderful composure, often yielding in appear- 
aaoe^ but in reality getting the best of it throughout. 
Undu the mask of the discussion, however, the temper of 
both men was rising fast It was as though two deep-sea 
ourrenta, converging far down, were struggling unseen 
towards the still calm surface, there to meet in storm and 
convulsion. 

Again, Melrose changed the conversation. He was by 
now extraordinarily pale. All the flushed excitement in 
which Faversham had found him had disappeared. He was 
more spectral, more ghostly— and ghastly— than Faver- 
sham had ever seen him. His pincer-like fingers played 
with the jewel which Felicia had thrown down upon the 
table. He took it up, put on his cye-g^aas, peered at it, 
put it down again. Then he turned an intent and evil look 
on Faversham. 

* I have now something of a quite different nature to 
say to you. Tou have, I imagine, expected it. Tou will, 
podiaps, guess at it. And I cannot imagine for one moment 
that you will make any difficulty about it.’ 

Faversham’s pulse began to race. 

He suspended his cigarette. 

‘Whatis itT’ 

* 1 am asked to send a selection of antique gems to the 
Xioan Exhibition which is being got up by the Amis du 
tioavre V in Paris, after Chimtmas. 1 desire to send both 
the Aieonati Bssoohus and the Medusa,— in fact all those 
now in^the case committed to my keeping.* 
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* I have no objection,’ said Faveisham. But he had 
Boddenly lost colour. 

‘ I can only send them in my own name,’ said Melrose 
slowly. 

* That difficulty is not unsurmountable. I can lend 
them to you.’ 

Melrose’s composure gave way. He brought his hand 
heavily down on the table. 

‘ I shall send them in — as my own property ! — in my 
own name ! ’ 

Faversham eyed him. 

‘ But they are not — they will not be — ^your property.* 

‘ I offer you three thousand pounds for them ! — four 
thousand — five thousand — if you want more, you can 
have it. Drive the best bargain you can ! ’ sneered Melrose, 
trying to smile. 

‘I refuse your offer — your very generous offer — with 
great regret— but I refuse ! ’ Faversham had risen to his 
feet. 

‘And your reason? — ^for a behaviour so— so vilely 
ungrateful ! * 

‘ Simply, that the gems were left to me — by an uncle I 
loved — who was a second father to me — who asked me not 
to sell them. I have warned you not once, or twice, that 
I should never sell them.’ 

‘ No ! You expected both to get hold of my property — 
and to keep your own ! ’ 

‘ Insult me as you like,’ said Faversham, quietly. ‘ I 
probably deserve it. But you will not alter my deter- 
mination.* 

He stood leaning on the back of a chair, looking down on 
Melrose. Some bondage had broken in his soul ! A tide 
of some beneficent force seemed to be fiooding its dry wastes* 

Mebrose paused. In tiie ulence each measured 
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o(db«r« TImui lldme said in a Toioe whidt 
kiiilgr% 

‘ So--tihe first letarn you are aaked to iiiakd, foralltliat 
1 mm been kviahed upon you, you meet with— tEis refusal. 
Ibnt throws a new light upon your olMMraeter. I never 
proposed to leave my fortune to an adventurer! I 
proposed to leave it to a gentleman, capable of under- 
standing an obligation. We have mistaken each other— 
and our arrangement — drops. Unless you consent to the 
very small request — the very advantageous proposal rather 
— which I have just made you — you will leave this room — 
as penniless — except for any savings you may have made 
out of your preposterous salary— as penniless — as you 
came into it ! * 

Faversham raised himself. He drew a lung breath, 
as of a man delivered. 

* Do what you like, Mr. Melrose. There was a time when 
it seemed as if our co-operation might have been of 
service to both. But some devil in you— and a greedy 
mind in me — the temptation of your money— oh, I confess 
it, frankly ,-^bave ruined our partnership — and indeed— 
much else I T resume my freedom — 1 leave your house 
to-morrow. And now, please, — return me my gems ! * 

He peremptorily held out his hand. Melrose glared 
upon him. l^en slowly the old man re-opened the little 
drawer at his elbow, took thence the shagreen case, and 
pushed it towards Faversham. 

Faversham r^laced it in his breast pocket. 

' Thank you. Now, Mr. Melrose, 1 should advise you 
to go to bed. Tour health is not strong enough to stand 
these disputes. Shall I call Dixon ? As soon as possible, 
my Recounts shall be in your hands.’ 

* Imyf the room, sir ! * cried UdTose, oholdpg vntb 

anA tmtiomog towards like door* 
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On t]i4 tlueBliold, Faveisliam tamed, and gave one 
look a;t ^e dark flgaie of Melrose, and the medley oftbjecta 
sntronnding it ; at Madame Elisabeth’s Sevres vases, on the 
upper shelf of the Riesener table ; at the Louis Seize clock, 
on the panelled wall, which was at that moment striking 
eight. 

As he closed the door behind him, he was aware of 
Dixon who had ]iist entered the gallery from the servants’ 
quarters. The old butler hurried towards him to ask if 
he should announce dinner. ‘ Not for me,’ said Faversham, 

‘ you had better ask Mr. Melrose. To-morrow, Dixon, 

I shall be leaving this house — for good.’ 

Dixon stared, his face working — 

* I thowt — I heaid yo — ’ he said, and paused. 

‘ You heard us disputing. Mr. Melrose and I have 
had a quarrel. Brmg me something to my room, when 
you have looked after him. I will come And speak to you 
later.’ 

Faversham walked down the gallery to his own door. 
He had to pass on the way a splendid Nattier portrait of 
Marie Leczinska which had arrived only thatinoriung frdm 
Paris, and was standing onthefloor, leaning skLeways against 
a chair, as Melrose had placed it himself, so as to get a good 
light on it. The picture was large. Faversham picked 
his way round it. If his thoughts had not been so entirely 
preoccupied, he would probably have noticed a slight move- 
ment of something behind the portrait as he passed. But 
exultation held him ; he walked on air. 

He returned to his own room, where the window was still 
wide open. As he entered, he mechanically turned on the 
oen^l light, not noticing that the reading lamp upon his 
table 'was iu>t in its place* But he saw that some pape^ ^ 
which hail heen on ius desk when he left the room were 
now on the floor. He supposed the wind which was liii^ 
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Etd them. Stooping to pick them up, he wen 

etapficed to see e Urge mad-etain on the topmost eheet. 
It kmked like a foot-print, ea thou^ some one had first 
knocked the papers off the table, and then trodden on 
them. He turned on a fresh switch. There was another 
mark on the floor just beyond the taUe— and another^ 
nearer the door. They were certainly footprints! But 
who could have entered the room during his absence? 
And where was the invader ? At the same time he per- 
cmved that his reading Ump had been overturned and was 
lying on the floor, broken. 

Filled with a vague anxiety, he returned to the door 
he had just closed. Aa he laid his hand upoifit, a shot rang 
through the house — a cry — the sound of a fierce voice — a fall. 

And the next minute the door he held was violently 
burst open in his face, he himself was knocked backward, 
over a chak, and a man holding a gun, whose face was 
muffled in some dark material, rushed across the room, leapt 
thtooi^ the window and disappeared into the night. 

Faversham ran into the gallery. The first thing he 
saw was the Nattier portrait lying on its face beside a chair 
overturned. B^ond it, a dark object on the floor. At the 
aapie moment, he perceived Dixon standing horror-struck 
lat the further end of the gallery, with the handle of the 
door leading to the servants’ quarters still in his grasp. 
Then the old man too ran. 

The two men were brought up by the same obstacle. 
T!he body of Edmund Melrose lay between them. 

Melrose had fallen on his face. As Faversham and 
iKaton lifted him, they saw that he was still breathing, 
though ^ eefmus. He had been shot through the breast, 
«til Si poohd Uood lay beneath him, blottmg out the laded 
hhea and yellow greens of a P^sian carpet. 
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At the command of her husband, Mrs. Dixon, who had 
Jiurried alter him, ran for brandy, crying also for help. 
Faversham snatched a cushion, put it under the dying 
man’s head, and loosened his clothing. Melrose’s eyelid 
fluttered once or twice, then sank. With a low groan, a 
gush of blood from the mouth, he passed away while Dixon 
prayed — 

May the Lord have mercy — mercy ! ’ 

The old man rocked to and fro beside the corpse in an 
anguish. Mrs. Dixon coming with the brandy in her hand 
was stopped by a gesture from Faversham. 

‘ No use ! ’ There was a pause of silence. Faversham 
covered his eyes a moment, as he knelt. Then, rising, he 
touched Dixon on the shoulder. ‘ Dixon — ^this is murder ! 
You must go at once for Dr. Undershaw and the police. 
Take the motor. Mrs. Dixon and I will stay here. But 
first — tell me — after I spoke to you here— did you go in 
to Mr. Melrose ? ’ 

‘ I knocked, sir. But he shouted to me — angry like— 
to go away — till he rang. I went back to t’ kitchen, and 
I had nobbut closed yon door behind me — when I heard 
t’ firin’. I brast it open again — an' saw a man — wi 
summat roun' his head— fleein' doon t' gallery. My 
God I — my God I ’ 

‘ The man who did it was in the gallery while you and i 
were speaking to each other,’ said Faversham, calmly, as 
he rose ; * and he got in through my window, while I was 
with Mr. Melrose.’ He described briefly the passage of the 
murderer through his own room. ’ Tell the police to 
have the main line stations watched without a moment’s 
delay. The man’s game would be to get to one or other 
of them across comntry. There ’ll be no marks on him— 
he fired from a distance — but his boots are muddy* About 
five foot ten, I should think — a weedy kind of fdlow. Gb 
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and wAm Tousoii, and be back as quick aa you poMdbly 
caiL And Heten 1 — on your way to the stabha call the 
gardener. Send him for the (arm men, and tell them 
to eearch the garden, and the woods by the river. 
They ’ll find me there. Or stay—- one of ^em can come 
here, and remain with Mrs. Dixon, while 1 *m gone. Let 
them bring lanterns — quick 1 ’ 

In less than fifteen minutes the motor, with Dixon and 
the new chauffeur, Tonson, had left the Tower, and whp 
rushing at forty miles an hour along the Pengarth Road. 

Meanwhile, Faversham and the farm-labourers were 
searching the garden, the hanging woods, and the river 
banks. Footprints were found all along the terrace, and 
it was plain that the murderer had ebuAed the low on 
closing wall. But beyond, and in the darkness, nothing 
could be traced. 

Faversham returned to the house, and began to 
examine the gallery. The hiding-place of Melrose's 
assailant was soon discovered. Behind the Nattiei 
portrait, and the carved and gilt chair which Melrose 
had himself moved from its place in the morning, 
there were muddy marks on the floor and the waiosootting, 
which showed that a man had been crouching there. The 
picture, a large and imposing canvas — Marie Leezinska, 
sitting on a blue sofa, m a gala dress of rose-pink velvet 
with dimming of black fur — ^had been more than sufficient 
to cCEnoeal him. Then — had he knocked to attract Melrose’s 
attention, having ascertained from Dixon’s short colloquy 
at the Mbrary door, after Faversham had left the room, 
that the master of the Tower was still within ? — or had 
Melrose suddenly come out into the gallery, perhaps to 
give some order to Dixon ? 

Faversham thought the latter more probable. As 
Metms appeared, the murderer had risen haarily bM his 
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iiding-place, upsetting the picture and the chair. Melrose 
had received a charge of duck shot full in the breast, with 
fatal effect. The range was so short that the shot had 
scattered but little. A few pellets, however, could be 
traced in the wooden frames of the tapestries ; and one had 
broken a majolica dish standing on a cabinet. 

A man of the people then — using probably some old 
musale-loader, begged or borrowed ? Faversham’s thought 
ran to the young fellow who had denounced Melrose with 
such fervour at Mainstairs, the day of Lydia Penfold’s 
visit to the stricken village. But, good heavens ! — there 
were a score of men on Melrose's estate with at least as good 
reason — or better — for shooting, as that man. Take the 
grands I But old Brand was gone to his rest, the elder son 
had sailed for Canada, and the younger seemed to be a 
harmless, half-witted chap, of no account. 

Yet, clearly the motive had been revenge, not burglary. 
There were plenty of costly trifles lying on the tables and 
cabinets of the gallery. Not one of them had been touched. 

Favershain mo\ed to and fro in the silence, while 
Mrs. Dixon sat moaning to herself beside the deai man, 
whose face she had covered. The lavish electric light in 
the gallery, which had been Melrose's latest whim, shone 
upon its splendid contents : on the nymphs and cupids, 
the wreaths and temples of the Boucher tapestries, on the 
gleaming surfaces of the china, the dull gold of the ormolu. 
The show represented the desires, the huntings, the bargains 
of a lifetime ; and in its midst lay Melrose, tripped at last, 
silenced at last, the stain of his life-blood spreading round 
him. 

Fatreraham looked down upon him, shuddering. Then, 
perceiving that the door into the library stood ajar, he 
entered the hcom. There stood the chair on which he 
had leant, when the chains of hk slaverr feifl from hioL 
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l!lMtK»«-<Ni tiMi taUe-^wAs tlie jewel— -thA littb Veniu with 
Buttering enamel drapery, atanding tipiloe witMn her 
iMWp o{ diamond!, which he had seen Melfoee take yp 
and handle during their dispute. Why was it there? 
Faversham had no idea. 

And there on the writingsieak lay a large sheet of paper, 
with a aiiigle line written upon it in Melrose's big and 
sprawling handwriting. That was new. It had not been 
there when Faversham last stood beside the table. The 
pen was thrown down upon it. and a cigar lay in the ash- 
tray, as though the writer had been disturbed either by a 
sudden sound, or by the irruption of some thought ahich 
had led him into the gallery to call Dixon^ 

Faversham stooped to look at it 

* I hereby revoke all the provimons of the will executed 
by me on . . 

No more. The paper was worthless. The will would 
stand. Faversham stood motionless, the silence booming 
in his ears. 

* A fool would put that in his pocket,' he said to himself, 
contemptuously. Then conscious of a new swarm of ideas 
assailing him, of new dangers, and a new wariness, he 
tetumed to the gallery, pacing it till the police appeared. 
They came in force, within the hour, accompanied by 
Undershaw. 

Hie rid chiming clock set in the gaiden^front of Duddon 
had not long struok tan. C^il Boden had just gone to 
bed. \^tona sat with her feet on the fender in Tatham’s 
study still discussing with him Felicia's astonishing perform* 
anoc oi the afternoon. She found bim eagerly interested 
iu it* to a degree which surprised her ; and they passed from 
it only te go saalously together into various plans lor the 
tetiiM of mother and daug^ter^lsns as intefligent as they 
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were generoue. The buce of a motor coming up the drive 
surprised them. There were no visitors in the house, and 
none expected. Victoria rose in amazement as Undershaw 
walked into the room. 

* A horrible thing has happened. I felt that you must 
know before anybody — with those two poor things in your 
house. Dixon has told me that Miss Melrose saw her 
father this afternoon. 1 have come to bring you the 
sequel.' 

He told his story. Mother and son turned pale looks 
upon each other. Within a couple of hours of the moment 
when he had turned his daughter from his doors ! Seldom 
indeed do the strokes of the gods fall so fitly. There was 
an awful satisfaction in the grim story to some of the 
deepest instincts of the soul. 

* Some poor devil he has ruined, I suppose ! ’ said 
Tathara, his grave young face lifted to the tragic height 
of the event. ‘ Any clue ? * 

* None— except that, as I have told you, Faversham 
himself saw the murderer, except his face, and Dixon 
saw his back. A slight man in corduroys,— that ’s 
all Dixon can say. Faversham and the Dixons were 
alone in the house, except for a couple of maids. 
Perhaps ’ — he hesitated—* I had better tell you some other 
facts that Faversham told me — and the Superintendent of 
Police. They will of course come out at the inquest. 
He and Melrose had had a violent quarrel immediately 
before tilie murder. Melrose threatened to revoke his will, 
and Faversham left him, understanding that all dispositions 
in his favour would be cancalled. He came out of the 
room, spoke to Dixon in the gallery and walked to his own 
8itti]^*ioom, Melroee apparently sat down at once to 
write a codicil rsNrokbig the wilL He was disturbed, caiww 
out into the galleiyi and was shot dead. The few Uneehe 
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wtoto an of ooom of no validify. Hw will lioldi, and 
fovonham is the heir— to everTthiag. You see’— he 
pnoaed again—' aome awkward anggeationB might be 
made.’ 

* But ’—cried Tatham— ' you say Dixon saw the man ! 
And the muddy footmarka ? — in tdte house— and on the 
terrace!' 

‘ Don't miatal^ me, for HesTen’s sake,’ said Underahaw, 
quickly. ‘ It ia impossible that Faversham should have fired 
^e shot ! But in the present state of public opinion you will 
easily imagine what else may be said. Tbereis a whole tribe 
of Melrose’s hai^etB-on, who hate Faversham like poison ; 
who have been plotting to puU him down, and will be furious 
to find him after all in secure possession of the estate and 
the money. I feel tolerably certain they will put up some 
charge or other.’ 

' Whab— of procuring the thing T ’ 

Undetshaw nodded. 

Tatham considered a moment. Then he rang, and 
when Hurst appeared, aU white and disorganised under 
the stress of the news just communicated to him by Under- 
Shaw’s chaufienr, he ordered his horse for eig^t o'clock in 
(he morning. Yiototia looked at him puzzled; then it 
seemed— Ae understood. 

Bnt every other thought was soon swallowed up in the 
tememhiaBce of the widow and daughter. 

'Not to-night— not to-night I ’—pleaded Undetshaw, 
who had seen Netta Mdroae professionally, only that 
moming.— ’ I dread the mere shook fac Mrs. Melrose. Let 
(hon have their slecF ! I will be over early to-m<nrow.’ 



CHAPTER XXI 


By the first dawn of the new day Tatham was in the saddle. 
Just as he was starting from the house, there arrived a 
messenger, and a letter was put into his hand. It was from 
Undershaw, who, on leaving Duddon the night before, had 
motored back to the Tower, and taken Faversham in charge. 
The act bore testimony to the little doctor’s bufieted but 
still surviving regard for this man. whom he had pulled 
from the jaws of death. He reported in his morning 
letter that he had passed some of the night in conversation 
with Faversham, and wished immediately to pass on certain 
facts learnt from it, first of all to Tatham, and then to any 
friend of Faversham’s they might concern. 

He told, accordingly, the full story of the gems, leading 
up to the quarrel between the two men, as Faversham had 
told it to him. 

* Faversham ' — ^he wrote— left the old man, convinced 
that all was at an end as to the will and the inheritance. 
And now he is as much the heir as ever ! I find him 
bewildered; for hie mind, in that tragic half-hour, had- 
absolutely i^nounced. What he will do, no one can say. 
As to the imuderer, we have discussed all possible clues — 
with little light. 'But the morning will doubtless bring 
some new faipts. That Faversham has not the smalleet 
fraction of le^pcnudbility for the murder is clear to any 
sane whd talks with him* But that there will be 
415 
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A biiti of iknderoiu tongues ns soon as ever the story is 
public property, I am oonvinoed. So I send you these fresh 
partiev^rs as quickly as possible— for your guidance.* 

Tatham thrust the letter into his pocket, and rode away 
through ike December dawn. His mother would soon 
be in the thick of her own task with the two unconsoious 
ones at Duddon. fits duty lay — ^with Lydia ! The ‘ friend * 
was all alive in him, reaching out to her in a manly and 
generous emotiou. 

The winter sunrise was a thing of beauty. It chimed 
with the intensity of feeling in the young man’s breast. 
The sky was a light saffron over the eastern fells, and the 
mountains rose into it indistinguisbably blue, the light 
mists wrapped about their feet. Among file mists, plane 
b^nd plane, the hedgerow trees, still faintly afire with 
their last leaf, stood patterned on the azure of the fells. 
And as he rode on, the first rays of the light mounting 
a gap in the Helvellyn range struck upon the valleys 
below. The shadows ran blue along the frosty grass; 
here and there the withered leaf began to blaze; the 
streams rejoiced. Under their sycamores and yews, the 
white-walled farms sent up their morning smoke; the 
cocks were crowing ; and as he mounted the upland on 
which the cottage stood, from a height in front of him, a 
tiny church — one of the smallest and loneliest in the fells 
— sent forth a summoning bell. The sound, with all its 
wmght of association, sank and echoed through the morning 
stillness ; the fells repeated it, a voice of worship towards 
God, of appeal towards man. 

In Tatham, fuhioned to the appeal by all the accidents 
of blood and nurture, the sound made for a deepened spirit 
and a steadied mood. He pressed on towards the little 
house and garden that now began to show through the 
trees. 
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Suax ma alwaya ftoteamlljr late, it Ifjag irndbiN^ 
tiiat inspiratioii-^wlMm it is a iWNlt^ 

aad must ba wooad 4 iptabla honn. 

Lydia was gensraliy down to the whxv^, And toad 
prayers to tiMoi two maids. Ifxs. Penfold made a great 
point of family prayers, but rarely mr ne*er att^ided tben^ 
Susy did not like to be read to by anybody* Lydia tbeteiore 
bad the little function to berself . She chose her fayoutiti 
psalms, and prayers from the most variotis sources. 
maids liked it because they loved Lydia ; and Lydia, having 
once begun, would not willingly have given it up. 

But the ceremony was over ; and she had just open^ 
the casement to see who their visitor might be, wbss 
Tatham rode up to the porch. 

* Uay I speak to you for ten minutes ? ’ 

Hb aspect warned her of things unusual. He tie^ 
up his horse, and she took him into their httle sitting 
room, and closed the door. ^ 

* You haven’t seen a newspaper ? ’ 

She assured him their post would not aixivo ftott 
E,eswiek for another hour, and stood esj^ectant. 

*I wanted to tel} you befm any^ else, beeaw 
there ore tbings to explain. We’re ftieeds^LydBl?* 

He e^roached her eagerly, ffis ksd 

but bis leasAured her. 

*Alur^,^l^<midsimp)y« andsheputherhand^bf hH 
Hesawherumi#*imdsiiikiil^ 

t^WiS4dee» 

her AO dicdhabuy ttb heart kMr prdMdllAl 
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*M» ilii in* twi ti» ritot jgwj. flM nviing 

IHili.HHifrtwy ImdNd part linBi » li» tm aoaiaf out 
MdaiuiiMdl.’ 

* Him hift bees « <qiiunl ! ' 

Ha gave ber in eotime tbe eontenta «f Oadendbcw’s 
JiMac* Bar epee di<MW m he eeaie to the dim* d the 
Mei7<»ATeiahun'* cefiwel to eell the gem— Ueliose'a 
Afeet. 

*BeatS iaheilitt' The tiemUing of her delieete 
math ugod hha for more— end yet mote— hg^t. 

‘Sveijthiiig— hmd, mon^, coUectioae— pndei Ae vill 
mode in Aogeet. Yooeee ’ — he added, aorely againat hia 
viS, yet oompdled, by Ae need of protecting her from 
ehoch— * AnoMportnnmeae of Ae murder. 39ieii relatione 
hod bee* my bad for some tuna.* 

* Opportoaeaesa f * She just bieaAed it. Be put 
0«i hb hand egaiB, fend todc hen. 

* To* Im*'— Fevereham has enemieB f * 

She nodded. 

* I ’ve bean mw myself,* he said frankly. ' 1 believe 
you knew it. Bat thu thing’s brought me up sharp. 
One my Aidt an one Ukea of Fevemhe>m'8 conduet— but 
yen knm— end I Jmovr— that he ’a^heet Ae man to pay 
wMdm nee to oomnit auudet t* 

*ilmA Anhia whet A«y*u aay?* Ihe ooloar had 


lrl|d •erne fed mifilt ai^ booanM of the 
egaind him. Wdl am, ve*«i got tovSad Ae 
miilfliifit 1 * ittnn imflllrinr ia Ilf Airtit tAHMEfiifliiid 
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Thu to m *6an>id 

H« itood httltaiM hm a^pJevudl}^ iDoflidowfr^ wkml 
tmpmm^ho wi^ bm puAkg But 

it was her torn to h$ frank She oaiae eed put Veth hm 
hands on his arm— lookhig her breath with 

difficulty. 

* Harry 1 I ’m going to tell yen. 1 onghtJio have teld 

yon more that ni^t— but how could It It was only just 
then 1 knew — ^that 1 oared. A little later Mr. Faveraham 
asked me to marry him, and 1 refusSa, beeause— because 
of this money. I couldn’t take it—l begged him net to. 
Never mind ! ’ She threw her head back gulping down 
tears. * He thought me unreasonable. But * 

* He refused— and left you ! ’ cried Tatham, drinking 
m the sweetness of her pale beauty, as Orjdieus might haws 
watched the vanishing Eurydice. 

* He had*^such great ambitions^-as to what he ’d do— 
with this money,’ she said, I%htly hrusfaing her wet eyes, 
and trying to smile. ‘ It wasn’t the mere fovtune ! Oh« 
I knew that 1 ’ 

Tatham was silent. But he gently touched her hand 
with his own. 

* You ’ll stand by him ?— if he needs it? * she iehed 
piteously. 

He assured her. Then, suddenly^ rakiujl 
tip-toe^ she kissed him on the cheek The UeDd ikw 
into hie face, and bending forward— tlsiid^^ Isci 

his ^ps on her soft brow. There was ^ fMge hi it— 
and d farewdL She drew hexsell away. 

*!l3m Axst^^^^and the lastt’^-she esi^ iujt 

aigbM^r^hiw tarahyntirs^ 

mei^leaa i; IppiWtr 4h 

Beh^Uteathn#4^;wi^ Aadwi>in 
gmit Sdis fsttahta. 

««« 
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W 0 ^ ^ boUovo^I oo&^t 01170110 can 

Vila lAotratii will ^pooii coma 

file liddi kaneli ateadilj* 

^ We moat find the mnxderer/ Ihtham repeated, and 
took up his cap^ 

Ljdia waa lelt abna in the little breakfaet-rooxn. Susy 
eoiild be beard moving about overhead; <riie would be down 
directly. Meanwhile the winter eunahine came broadly 
in ; the ainging of the tea*kettle, the crackle of the fire 
made domestic muaic^ Blit Lydia’a aoul waa far away. 
It itood beside Eaveraham, exulting. 

‘ Free i ^ ahe said to heraelf, paaaionatefy, " free / ' 
And then, vrith the hyperbole of love, */ talked and 
moraliaedr->h6 did U\* 

A e^endid pride in him posaosscd her ; so that foi 
long ahe scarcely real&ed the tragedy of the murder, or the 
horror of the danderons euspidon now starting through 
the dales. But yet, bug before the day was over, she 
was conquered by grief and fear<-a very miserabb and 
sSSthss l.^a. No word came from him ; and ahe could 
not write. These were men's j^irs, and women must 
hold their peace. Yet, in sidrit, as the hours passed, 
die gave herself wholly to the man she loved ; she glori- 
fied him ; die trampled on her owp past doubts ; she 
piOtMed him against a world xivanns. The plant 
of bVe grow fast and furiously— watered by pity— by 
fiidtpittinTn 

' lfaMwd> ii» 8017 tewtod btt wtec veiy kmSjr* She 
|pdi% iUB*M OB <nderiiif duner, ud viUiag vatkras 
tolilfcim IrttaM i I^dk would IwTe been. 1ib«i;Ual 
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tT6i!lbli9|; witb esdtec^txiMxt 4Bd honor, ohtt^tered 
about tbo mnzder, aA oaob vidtor to flio oottaga bnniA^t 
some fresh dctltil. L}i*dia oeldbm attmevod her. fihe eat 
on th^gmmdly with her fooe against her mother^s hneo, 
while the soft, silly Toioe abote her head rambM and 
rambled on. 

Tatham rode back to Pengarth. As he i^pioaohed one 
of the lodge gates of Duddon, a man eame towards him on 
a bicycle. Boden, hot and disheV'elled, dismounted as he 
saw Tatham. 

* 1 thought 1 should just meet you. Lady Tatham has 
had a telephone message from the Chief Constable, Colonel 
Marvell. There is a man missing — and a gun. Brand's 
younger son has not been seen for thirty-six hours. He 
has been helping Andover’s head keeper for part of the 
year, as a watcher; and this man, Wilsmi, had let him 
have an old gun of his — a musde-loader-^ome numths 
ago. That gun can’t be found.’ 

Tatham sat thunder-struck, lights breaking on his faee. 

*Well — there was cause enough.* 

Boden’s eyes shone. 

* Cause ? It smelled to heaven ! Wild justice— if you 
like ! 1 was in the house yesterday afternoon/ he added 
quietly, * just before the old man died.’ 

* You were ? ’ cried Tstbam, amased. Yet be knew 
well that whenever Boden name to recruit at Du^on, he 
spent half of his time among the fell*’larms and ooMigei. 
His mind was invincibly human, greedy of common life 
and incident, wh^er in London or among the d^se« He 
said Utde of his expedenoes at Duddon ; S|Ol a wordi fe^ 
instence, to Tatham or TiotOfft|> the niglto befoeCt had 
revealed bie^^own^dwre in laxeaedi death aciiie; 
but, osiuafly, dtem somi itoey eroidil Aeop outi eeme 
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' fiy^ lPi pbpte. wMcflb «Mt IMksm 

IMImfIiI tftdi oilwl And fitMiltitliit* 

wWiied mm t6 waBc bmUd ViilnLm*#4wiii. His 
iMrIboe vieli ita beantifid 6^ snd hudgr AferiqriiMS kan, 
Ifftisb of a yaminating ndnd. 

^ Tafliam adnd if tikeso was any nsws Icobi tlw lailwaj. 

* No tiae^ 00 foar, anywiim. Afi tlMi Min Ifaio atations 
liavo been stooely walnlied. Bat Mosmlt is of ophiion that 
it yoong Bn^ bid anythiiig to do with it ho woidd oortaanly 
fm tke Tailway a wida berth. He is nmoh more likely 
to tdho to Ae fells. Tbejutell the most extcaordinary 
toko of his knowledge clothe monntains^espeoially in 
•BOW and wild weather* They say diat Aey herds who 
haws hist sheep constantly go to Urn for hel^.' 

^ Ton know him t * 

* I haws ^ti)ked to him sometimes. A queer sulky 
fdlow, with one or two fixed ideas. He cert^y hated 
Mdrose. Whether he hated him enough to murder him 
is another question. When 1 vinted them, the mother 
toU me that Will had rushed out of the house the night 
before* bccAose he could not endure the sig^t of his father's 
snBwbga. Hie jury* 1 suppoBs* will hate to know that. 

i— Tou wm gdng on to Btngartb ? ' 

Tatham assented. Bodeu patised, leaning on his Ueycle. 

^Tsfce fhzeUafl on yom way. I think Naveisham 
Idee to see you. There are some strsaitge things 
Muk said BwpoatStous things! The hatred is ettm- 
difbsniy*^ 

two MB eyed each other gravtl^. Bodeu added: 
hnvwliMi telUBg yooT mother that I tUsdE I shall 
fs M IQbaBsB Iw n bit* If 

M f l i tf n t wwDftemd piwfchfi. iiw w Ayi tai ft/ - > ^MMitBinHiBa. 
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Man, lOqpnfMi Mil* iiWgA 
But niMnitjr4f ^ajpIMlUjiarilii* qwMr 
todiugi *U tM niiiM of tUsgfk 

They wtM liHt Kpnrtiv^l orltla T»t|i«uai, 
eompoaolkHi, idt nm oi |In. ll&l^ uA 
‘ I'ted oliwMt ioq;tattm IMmI ' 
‘ToormotliMdtdiiottcQBwmob. IliqrwaMtnwibleA 
abont Ifao. UekoM, 1 thinit, nd UmkEBhair wn eontof. 
The pow Uttie gill tnraed r«ry white— no teeze-^but ihe 
wu clmgiiig to year mother.' 

Tatham'e Iom Mftened, bat he eaid Bothing. 1^ 
road to Thielfall foeMBted^taeU, and he toned hia Inne 
towards it, 

* And Hiss Penfold T ' said Boden, quietly. ‘ You 
arrived before the newspapers T Good. X ^ink, b^en 
I return, I shall go and have a talk with Ifiss PenfokL* 

And mounting his bioyole he rode oS. Xatjiam, ^kmg 
after him, felt uncomfortably certain that Bodea kuw 
pretty well all there was to know abont Lydia— PavemhaM 
—and hunselL But he did not resent it. 

Tatham found Threlfall a beteagnered place, polioa at 
the gates and in the hodse ; the Chief Gonstabte and Gte 
Superintendent oi Polios established in the dminj^^oom, 
as the only room tideiatily free from the albeawttmbering 
ooUeotiona, and interviewing one pemon aftar anothe*. 

TaAiun adied to see the CSdef CosatailWk Pb made 
his way into the gallery, whieh was guarded l^jp<dlM. fee 
althou|d> the body <d Melzoae had been removed to am *ippm 
room, the bfood-etainon the Peisiai^caxp»t,>h«mrm)<m^ 
chait pmture, the mnd-ibBj^ on the genii wmaiaed 

Ad SmiMi ^jpgmalmi the mom whitli waa mm hha 
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fha firat wia I^ash* 

Maiiiar^i legal factotum tbrongh many yaaara ; thaotharma 
Oho of the clerks in the Pesgarth offiee, who was fMkfnilarly 
ihj^medi to have made much money out cd the Threlfall 
estate, through a long aeries of small peonktkma never 
discovered by hia nttaerly master. They paased Tatham 
with downcast eyes and an air of sappreaBed excitement 
which did not escape him. He found the Chief Constable 
pacing up and down, talking iit subdued tones, and with a 
furrowed brow, to the Supeiintendent of Police. 

'Come in, come in/ said IfatveU heartily, at sight of 
the young inan, who was the chief landowner of the dbtrict, 
and likely within a couple of years to be its Lord Lieutenant. 
* We want your help. Everything points to young Brand, 
and there is much reason to think he is still in the neighbour- 
hood. What assistance can you give us f ' 

Tatham pronnsed a band of searchers from the estate. 
The Duddflfn estate itself included a great deal of mountain 
ground, some of the lonelket and remotest in the district, 
whm a man who knew the fells might very well take 
hpdiiigb Marvell bnmght out a UM^, and they pored over 
ih 

The Superintendent of Police departed. 

Shan Marvellt with a glance at the door to see that it 
wga JH^^y ehut, said abruptly : 

1 XowJcnow, Faveraham has done some unlucky thmgs I * 
T a th a m eyed hiin inteircgatively, 

haa coma out that he was in the Brands' cottage 
ah|M a Wide ago^ ond.that he ieit mmy with the tendy. 
0%jayii ho J^eshaw the yoaoisf son, n^did one In 
li^y .eiidHfri ^ Ofwind t h e e idiy^^ n ei ff ffffftfif 
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(a tadet t0 kdp him witli bk Ouudbrn BmT M 
refused, m$ bet^ wMngi, ee biMtto^iier eay#^ mq 
her myself this ittoniuil^to from ll^roasli 

agent But Bhot not kmwing wlieie to kA for the ^q^isses 
of her husband's fllusss, took fire ppunds from EaruxriiaiBi 
and never dared tell either df her sons.' 

'All perfectly straightforward and natural,' said 
Tatham. 

Marvell lodked worried. 

' Tes. But you see how the thing may be twisted 
by men like those two— cun !— who have just been hare. 
You saw them? They csMie, ostensibly to answer ay 
questions as to whether they could point us to anyime with 
a particular grudge against Mr. Melrose.* 

* They could have named you a hundred 1 ' iotorrupted 
Tatham. 

' No doubt. But what their informatipn in the end 
amounted to ' — the C^ief Constable came to stand immedi- 
ately in front of Tatham, lowering his voice — ' was, that the 
only person with a really serious motive for destroying 
Melrose was '—he jerked his thumb in the direction Cf 
Faversham's sitting-room-^* our friend ! They elaim-^botb 
of them— to have been spectators of the growing friorioa 
between the two men. Nash says that Melrose had ^dsen 
to him once or twice of revoking or altering his will i and 
both of them declare that Faversham was quite aware of 
the possibility. Of course toese things were brought out 
apologetically — ^you understand t*— with a view of ** giving 
Mr. Faversham the opportunity of meeting dm repmlts in 
ciioulatton," and so on— “calming pubKe ofonkm 
the Seat of it» But I see how thqr will worli^ up 1 Then, 
of opuise, tout Ae mn fto eea^ to the h>m Amfgk 

Ught left his own ato^^ 
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crf^d IrthwB, iwticMBffiy, m he 

mitit, *A*if 

^ fil^ tftlikt * 

IbimB ihf^Bed Vm dMieMop. 

* 13uil too iai|^ ht tmtod. Whj not a wn^wmdj 
olo?or ittokot WoS, of couioo tko tiiiii^ h abonxd— 
b»t dioigfOoiMo oomdoriBg the dveiuopUiiiooo. The 
mml i»— find the man ! Ckmd-day, £oc4 Tatham. I 
nndeatand yon will have fifty men out If thio eveniag, 
ao o i it i ng the polioe in theb searoh ? * 

* At kaet^* eaid Tatham, and departed. 

0«tikie» after a momoMl’i hesitation, be inquired 
ol the pdioe in charge whether Faveroham wao in his 
room. Being told that he was, he aslm^ ttave to 
pail along the galleiy. An officer took him in *dharge, 
and he atepped, not without a shudder, past the blood- 
stained Bpot» where a cruel spirit had paid its debt. 
The sum who led him pointed out the picture, the 
ohair» the maria of the muddy soles on the wainscotting, 
and alcmg the gallery — ^reconstructing the murder, in low 
tonsiy ae plough the dead man still lay there. A hideous 
<qypreBiion indeed hung over the house. Melrose’s ghost 
heldiA 

The pcdice officer knocked at Fareraham’s door. * Would 
Miew Favemham 3reoei Lord Tatham ? ' 

Fawsbam, rim from his writUig-table, looked at his 
visili^ in 0 dnU astoidshme&A 

* I have come to bring you a message,’ said Tatham 

mill ofimiiig to hands. saw 
WmijftiakiA tiik aaotaing-^-beiom «)u |[pi>t tlw oews- 
4^ll|ip. 8 )m» SM to faiMg ym Jira^har 

0im niW tNtjr Ao^t*iL' B* •pofaa a ««rtom 

ltdjML ( Midw i tT M rrn wnt. But M» hhm kofctd mty 
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A and IlkMihii'UBi; 
Bnt liii tfott (d 4 Mil iiMp&bb kar 

the time of t&e ooniml reepouM id Iklitif . Bor AoWhd 
no setise of wttb zOgud to Tetfiniiik vidt, 

though lot weda thtf^ hed net been on term. 

Absendy offeiihg viiitar a ehahr, he talked a little^ 
disjointedfy^-of the e^eats^ the i>recediiig eveoiiig, wHh 
frequent pauim for lecoUection. 

Tatham eyed him askance. 

« I Bay !— I suppose you had uo sleep t * 

Faveisham smiled. 

* Look here — ^hadn’t you better come to us to<^ii%ht ? — 
get out of this horrible place ? * ezoiaimed Tatham» on a 
sudden but imperative impulse. 

* To Duddon ? ’ Faversham shook his head. * Thaiik 
you— impossible.' Then he looked up. lUndetshaw t<dd 
you what I told him ? ' 

Tatham assented. There was an awkward pause- 
broken at last by Faversham. 

* How did Miss Melrose get home ? ’ 

* Luckily. I came across her at the foot of the Diddon 
hill, and I hdped her home. She 's all right— thoU|^ of 
course it *s a ghastly shook for them.’ 

* I nevm knew she was here— til! die had gone^* ex 
claimed Faversham, with sudden animation. ^ Otherwise— 
I should have helped her.' 

He stood erect, his pale look fixed threatemi^ily on 
Tatiiam. ' 

'I'msdzeyou wdhld,’ asid Tatham, hoselil^. 
now, t aauai be off. t have promimd to piEt as 

mauymeeaeposdbletoweiirinwiffithe^^ T<ltrha%e 
no idea at alt Os to 19 the mao who m patt 

youT* ' 

lavemham ktil, aa 
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Btl ilie dMx^ptioii ^ 1^ 
tuiBf nHii tike Biaii ivtko loioolMd me veer.* 

^WiD. well Hud Urn** eeU l!bthem brieUj. ^Any 
memege i<a Green Cottega T * 

*My beettiuukki. I am very gretehl to tiktm.* 
tte weide were fermal. He sank beatify into hti chair, 
ae though wishing to end the interview. Tstham departed. 

The ingneet opened in the evening, Faversham and the 
Dixons gave th^ evidence. So did tJndershaw and the 
poBce. The jury viewed the body, and leave to bury was 
granted TIm the inquiry adjourned. 

For some ten days afterwards, the whole oft the Lake 
distriot hung upon the search for Brand Frdm the 
Scawfell and Buttennere group on its western verge, to the 
UBiWater mountains on the efwt; from Sladdaw and 
Blencathia on the north, southward through all the shoulders 
and edges, the tarns and ghylls of the Helveilyn range ; 
through the orag^ fells of Thirlmere, Watendlatb, EasedaJe ; 
Over the high jdate^ux that run up to the Pikes, and fall in 
jnecipioe to Stickle Tam ; through the wild clefts and 
conies of Bowfell, the Crinkles, Wetherlam and the Old 
Han; over tike deadate baefa a&d ridges that stretch from 
EirkstMie to Kentmere and Long EHeddale, the great man- 
hunt passed, enlisting ever fresh feet and fresh eyes in its 
asrvke. Svery shepherd on the high feUs became a 
dttebthKB, speedily news, or urging soggesrions, by the old 
fttMfaMnqaty hi their tribe; while every farmhouse in 
ooitaiB dales, vrfthfuresidi of the Scene of the mnrdet, sent 
oMt Hi swtchBtt by dby and night, eagerly contributing 
iS Iriib iBit ^ trite ttt the idiaas. 

indf id 1% cImm ffasn vraa a hidden inotive whkib foand 
ntetdfiaMlterittriN lesil pafsn; of whMvte&ipefebto 
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eack «tib« wder their bxeeth, when they epoke ei all ; 
but wl^h none the )m became in a wy tibx»t time> by the 
lightning spread of a lew CTil repmts through the stubUe 
of popular leaentment^ the animating passion at the heart 
of it. The police and Faversham's few friends were 
searching fpr the moiderer cd Melrose ; the public in general 
were soon hunting Faversham’s accomplice. The discoyery 
of Will Brand meant, in the one case, the arrest of a poor 
ciasy fellow who had avenged by murder his hithcr^s 
persecution and ruin ; in the other case, it meant the un- 
masking of an educated and smooth-spoken villain, who, 
finding a vast fortune in danger, had taken ingenious means 
to secure it. In this black suspicion there spoke the 
accumulated hatred of years, stored up originally, in the 
mind of a whole countryside, against a man who had 
flouted every law of good citisenship, and strained every 
legal right of property to breaking point ; and discharging 
itself now, with pent-up force, upon the tyrant's tool, 
conceived as the murderous plotter for his milkons. To 
realise the strength of the popular feeling, as it presently 
revealed itself, was to look shuddering into things 
elemental. 

It was first made plain on the day of Melrose's funeral. 
In order to avoid the concourse which might attend a burial 
in Whitebeck parish church, lying near the main road> and 
accessible from many sides, it was determined to buty him 
in the graveyard of the Utrie mountain chapel an the fell 
above the Penfolds' cottage. The hour wap anySrise ; and 
all the preparations had been as semetly made ns possiUar 
But when the dark Deoember morning arrived* wjth sleet 
showeis whitening all the slopes of Helvellyn and tba 
gashed bteaSt at Bsimthxnrl^dSi^ 
emts of tha Tower^ and lined tho atoap lanes laa^^ to the 
chaiid. <lyril B odsn > and a 
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MMHiiti Hm. <MiV MWWMo vUsk fdlviMdi ikt kuM. 

tiit mothfff met tim Aol^lhrt jUttOMtai iit the 
ul iti t . Uir TaAm, wy fA #ad faMr. w«Snd 
Ipetil ill hf^ with # jJi flhfc gid in moimniB|^ %A$ the 
mtdtitiide notnde the chmdbTud oM^t dl^t oi the peir, 
a thdll xaa thnmgh ita raalDi. ]ftboie*i daughter, and 
ni^lfai hemml-^^Kmiihaited end iiQ»pleiited— bj the 
hlaek-hamd man atandtng baie-headed hehind the coffin. 
Ihe crowd enduxed the mockery of the bnikl aorvioe in a 
snilen nlmiee. Not a head ttnoDvezed. Not a voice joined 
in the iroponeea. 

Felieia Uiiew back her veil, and the onlookers pressed to 
tibe churchyard railings to see the delicate face, with its 
strong likeness to her ffither. She meanwhile saw only 
TathanL Her eyes were fixed on him from first to last. 

But there were two other ladies in the churchyard. 
After the hurried eeretnony was over, one of them approached 
Famasham. He took her hand in silence, lool^g down 
into the S^«o-4he soul— of Lydia. With what angelic 
oouiafB and cheer that look was charged, only its recipient 
knew.. 

' dome and tee us,* she said, softly. 

He shook his head, with a look of pain. Then he 
pre ss e d her hand^and thejrseparated. As he appeared at 
the chundiyard gate, about to enter the carriage which was 
waiting, a grim low groan ran through the throng which 
fiBadthelana. Thsrowrosomething in the sound to strike 
a4dw thia^ dltt^dron^ Favenharo giewpsrhaps 
a Hula pahSrlMit as he seated himself in the carriage he 
sxMlbied the ronwhiig iroes ^tiear Jrim trith a quiet in- 
jihBliapoe, rifiieh ecarcdy altered wImto f a^u^fixi came 
eeaitl^icMuiijr ^ ^he eaisiage'dN^e to bid htip fsreirelk 

Hu dWy» t|it fidlMnd romjMeAeojsro of the older 
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aad^iMEoaft « eeaHiijr aga* dfetr Um dwi|MUvyteg 
* dog of Xmwdile,^ iw mmOm ]mU a wMie 
dklmt at Imj; ^fpetamg and diMfpMdug phaa^im* 
like among tlit tragi mi nusta of the kigii feOa, kaefdng 
ehepherda and lamlag-lolk in perpetiwd estoetement^ 
watched lor bj night and daj^ hunted hj houndiaad bf men, 
yet never to be oa|}tasied ; fiigktening loveia from thdr 
trjBte, and the children from ochool ; a preaence and a 
tenor pervading men's minds, and suspending the ordinary 
operations of hie. Bo in some sort was it with the hunt 
for 'Will Brand. It was firmly believed that in the course 
of it he was twice seen : once m the loneliness of Bkiddaw 
Forest, not far from the gamekeeper’s hut, the only habita- 
tion m that moorland waste ; and once m a storm on the 
slopes of Great Dodd, when a shepherd * latin* * his sheep 
had suddenly perceived a wild-looking fellow, with a gun 
between his knees, watchmg him from the shdter of a rook. 
So far from making any ef ort to capture the man, the 
shepherd had fied in terror ; but both neighbours and police 
firmly believed that he had seen the murderer. There were 
also various mysterious thefts of food reported tr&m 
mountain farms, indications hotly followed up, but to no 
purpose. Would the culprit, starved out, be fosoed in time 
to surrender ; or would he die of pnvation and escposum 
among the high fells, in the snowdiifts, ami leave the spdng, 
when it came, to unoovsr his bones ? 

Towards the end of the manhh the enowstesms o( its 
eailier dnyspcunedi&toa^hiUy andcantinuensmiti; them 
was ^ snow on the heights. The steady downpeitr 
presently floods the r i yars, And sent the tfeeim moiligih 
torrents down the hiOa- 

Ohriatmae mm mm tima Mm mm m 
One aftsoBiMioin BodeH* ig ptea a ed in mSM fesA 
from thn 9mm into An mm nf 
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|||||p.|li|lMte«k tha«il|«ff|piji|k9MMr«Mtebe 
flMpiipdi liliii IviMif «mm vwdiet 

immiM ^ Ik Mi ;-■- — ^-|(i> Aft iif 

lMriiPt#l^%idii^ tlMaagr ilitiiinpl woiiM tut tiittid6-*4igidlj— 

t« tmiMiMti . fw i w i toM 

il mu «f Vwanllun that ha ma chiefly thukuig. 
lAm Iw Iwfl fleet pn^oaed hia eoaiiwiiionsh^*. the day 
afM* ^ amdar, it had been qnktly aoeapted, wid a 
eiiftwiiiilliiiilr nf npirinr nnii tin jinfl Uodetahaw had amoe 
kafd watch «wr a bew iMhc d aan, protaetiag him as fai 
tttlMjr eadd feanlha haadle worid at hia ftipa. 

jBmr he would emerge— what he meant to do with 
]fllmae>'avMtheiitage,BodMihadnoidea. BwHfeaeeihed 
to haa« damk iirto a dumb, trance-hke atata. He laiely 
at neoat left the home ; ha could not be induced to go 
aMhm to Doddon or to the Cottage ; M| would ha receive 
nii|i|niii Ha had indeed aaen hia acdi^Mim, but had said 
nab % w^pid to Badaa on the eulpptt It waa nuBomed 
thafl Hi^ waa aheead^ andeaveiniag to ponroada a 
dbtpiMt cttwhi fldHeiioBe and Indy Tatham to diapota 

VM MP»^ 

XiiuilASit I^Hk BinfoUl bio& 

hi|i » iawh whdt * ••• ir^ so^tKit appanakliyhi^ 
IriiMtiK te flkfifkkKiiltikm wlitton m4ffp ww bw nnnnirir 
wppi^diiyi; <h B|^ d''hep<wm iaat Iriendm Viifttiatoo 
't pH iMl.j l Wl i i alt^ Cattaige aa iha state of SattaHahcose 
iiii8 tb$ Mi Vy| h iilAiMiMi Mob 
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The rain clouds were swirling through the dale, as 
Boden reached its middle point, pushing his waj against 
a cold westerly blast. The stream, which in summer 
chatters so gently to the travellers beside it, was rushing in 
a brown swift flood, and drowning the low meadows on its 
western bank. He mounted a stone foot-bridge to look 
at it, when, of a sudden, the curtain of cloud shrouding 
Biencathra was torn aside, and its high ridge, razor-sharp, 
appeared spectrally white, a scat of the storm-god, in a far 
heaven. The livid lines of just-fallen snow, outlining the 
cliffs and ravines of the great mountain, stamped its majesty, 
vision-like, on the senses. Below it, some scattered woods, 
inky black, bent under the storm, and the crash and darkness 
of the lower air threw into clear relief the pallid splendour 
of the mountain-top. 

Boden stood enthralled, when a voice said at his elbow : 

* Yo 're cot on a clashy night. Muster Boden ! ' 

He turned. Beside him stood the fugitive !— grinning 
weakly. Boden beheld a tottering and ghastly figure. 
Distress — mortal fatigue — breathed from the haggard 
emaciation of face and limbs. Round the shoulders was 
folded a sack, from which the dregs of some red dipping 
mixture it had once contained had trickled over the youth's 
chest and legs, his tattered clothes and broken boots, in 
streams of what, to Boden's startled sense, looked like blood. 
And under the slouched hat, a pair of sunken eyes looked 
out, expressing the very uttermost of human despair. 

‘ Brand ! — where have you been ? * 

‘ Don’t touch me, sir ! I *11 go — don’t touch me ! 
There ha been hunnerds after me — latin’ me on t’ fells. 
They ’ve not oatoht me— an’ they ’d not ha catcht me noo— 
but I *m wore oot. 1 ha been followin yo this half hour. 
Muster Boden. I could ha put yo i* the river fasst enoof.’ 

A ghastly ohuckle in the darkness. Boden considered, 
c a» 
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* W®U Bow—^n you gdug to givo youndf up t You 
•00 I ean do nothing to force you ! But if you toko my 
•dYice» you *U go quietly with me, to the pdlioo— you ’ll 
mebo e clean breast of it.’ 

* Will they hang me. Muster Boden T * 

* I don't think ao,* said Boden slowly. ' What made 
you do it ? * 

* I *d planned it for months — I Ve foTlered owd Melrose 
many times — 1 Ve been close oop to *im — ^when he had noa 
noehun whatiwm. 1 might ha killt him — a dooseu times 
over. He wor a devil — an I paid him oot ! I was oreepin' 
round th' hoose that night — and ov a suddent, there was 
a door openin', an’ a light. It seemed to be God sayin’ 

Theer ’s a way, mon ! go in, and do *t ! ” Sb I went in. 
An’ I saw Muster Faversham coom oot — an’ Dixon. An* 
I knew then he wor there — alone — the owd fox ! — an’ I 
waited — ^an oot he came. I shot ’un straight, Muster 
Boden ! 1 shot 'un straight ! ’ 

* You never told anyone what you were going to do, 
Brand ? Nobody helped you ? ’ 

* Not a soxU ! I ’m not yor blabbin’ sort 1 But now 
I ’m done — 1 ’m clemmed I ’ 

And he tottered against the bridge as he spoke. Boden 
caught him. 

’ Can you walk with my help ? 1 have some brandy.* 

And taking from his pocket the tiny flask that a man 
with a weak heart is 4]^ to cany, he put it into a shaking 
hand. Brand drank it greedily. 

They stumbled on together, down the narrow road, 
through the streaming rain. It was a mile to the White- 
beok police station. Brand gave a gasping, incoherent 
aoconnt of his doings during hm ten days of hiding— the 
vartous bams and outhouses he had sheltered in— the 
foqd he had been able to steal'— 4lie narrow escapes he had 
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rim. And erery now and then, the frenzy of his hatred 
for the murdered man would break in, and he would 
throw out hints of the various mad schemes he had 
entertained at different times for the destruction of his 
enemy. 

But presently he ceased to talk. It was evident that 
his weakness was great ; he clung heavily to Boden’s arm. 

They reached a point where a road branched to the 
left. A roar of furious water greeted their ears. 

* That *8 t’ beck unner Wanthwaite Bridge,’ said Brand 
feebly. ‘ Wait a bit, sir.’ 

He sank down on a stone by the road-side. Through 
the trees on the left the foaming river glimmered in the 
departing light. Boden bent over him, encouraging him 
with the promise of shelter and food, murmuring also of 
God, the help of the sinner. Suddenly the lad leapt up. 

‘ Aye ! that T1 end it ! — an’ a good job f ’ 

He began to run up the left-hand road. Boden pursued 
him, struggled with him, but in vain. Brand threw him 
off, reached the bridge, mounted the parapet, and from 
there flung himself headlong into the spate rushing furiously 
below. 

At the same moment a dog-cart driven by two young 
farmers appeared on the main road of the valley. Boden’s 
shouts reached them, and they came to his aid. But 
Brand had disappeared. The river swept him down like a 
withered branch ; and it was man}^ hours before the body 
was recovered, half a mile from the spot where be sank. 


if s 



CHAPTER XXII 


Boden was just coming to the end of his evidence. The 
adjourned inquest on Melrose, held in the large parlour of 
the old Wlutebeck inn, was densely crowded, and the tension 
of a charged moment might be felt. Men sat gaping, their 
eyes wandering from the jury to the witness, or the grey- 
haired coroner ; to young Lord Tat ham sitting beside the 
tall dark man who had been Mr. Melrose s agent and was 
now the inheritor of his goods; to the alert and clean- 
shaven face of Undershaw, listening with the c onrentration 
of the scientific habit to the voice from the witness-box. 
And through the strained attention of the room there ran 
the stimulus of that gruesome new fact — the presence over- 
head of yet another dead man, dragged only some twenty- 
four hours earlier from the swollen waters of the river. 

The murderer had ))een found,— a comparatively simple 
proceeding. But, in the finding him, the ulcer of a hideous 
suspicion, spread by popular madness, and inflamed by 
popular hatred, had also been probed and cleansed. As 
Boden's evidence progressed, building up the story of 
Brand’s sleuth-hound pursuit of his victim, and silently 
verified from point to point by the local knowledge of the 
audionoe, the change in the collective mind of this 
typical gathering of shepherds, farmers, and small trades- 
men might have been compared to the sadden coming of 
soft weather into the iron tension, the black silenise, 
of a great Irost. Qales of compunction blew ; of self** 
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interest also; and the common judgment veered with 
them. 

After the inevitable verdict had been recorded, a fresh 
jury was empanelled, and there was a stamping of sturdy 
Cumbrian feet up the inn stairs to view the pitiful 
remains of another human being, botched by Nature in the 
flesh, no less lamentably than Melrose in the spirit. The 
legal inquiry into Brand's flight and death was short and 
mostly formal ; but the actual evidence — as compared 
with current gossip — of his luckless mother, now left sonless 
and husbandlesa, and as to the relations of the family 
with Faversham, hastened the melting process in the public 
mind. It showed a man in bondage indeed to a tyrant ; 
but doing what he could to lighten the hand of the tyrant 
on others ; privately and ineffectively generous ; remorse- 
ful for the sins of another ; and painfully aware of his 
mixed responsibility. 

Yet naturally there were counter currents. Andover, 
the old Cumbrian squire, whose personal friction with 
Faversham had been sharpest, left the inn with a much 
puzzled mind, but not prepared as yet to surrender his 
main opinion of a young man who after all had feathered 
his nest so uncommonly well. ‘ They may say what they 
d — n please,' said the furious and disappointed Nash, as he 
departed in company with his shabby accomplice, the 
sallow-faced clerk,—* but he 's walked off with the dibs, 
an' 1 suppose IK^ thinks he '11 jolly well keep 'em. The 
'cutest young scoundrel I ever came across ! ' — which, 
considering the range of the speaker's experience, was 
testimony indeed. 

Regret, on the one hand, for a monstrous and exposed 
surmise ; on tlie other, instinctive resentment of the man's 
huge, unearned luck under the will that Melrose would 
have revoked had he lived a few more hours, as contrasted 
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witli tli« of FdicU Mebose : between these poles 
men’s minds went wnvering. Colonel Berton stood at the 
door of the inn before Faverdiam emerged for a few un- 
demded moments, and finally walked away, like* Andover, 
with the irritable refiection that the grounds on which he 
had originally out the young man still largely stood ; and 
he was not going to kow-tow to mere money. He would 
go and have tea with Lady Tatham ; she was a sensible 
woman. Harry's behaviour seemed to him sentimental. 

Faversham, Boden, and Harry Tatham left the inn 
together and were joined by Undershaw outside. They 
walked silently through the irregular village street, where 
groups stood at the cotta^ doors to see them pass. As 
they emerged upon the high road the three othOrs perceived 
that they were alone. Faversham had disappeared. 

‘ Where is he ? ' said Tatham, standing amased and 
looking back. They had gained the crest of a hill whence, 
beyond the roofs of Whitebeck in the hollow, a section of 
the main road could be dimly seen, running west, a white 
streak piercing the wintry dusk. Along the white streak 
moved something black— the figure of a man. Boden 
pointed to it. 

‘ Where ’s he going ? ' The question fell involuntarily 
from Undershaw. 

Boden did not reply. But as Undershaw spoke there 
fiashed out a distant light on the riaiag ground beyond the 
staieak of road. Above it, huddled shapes of mountains, 
d^ing fast into the darkness. They all knew it for a light 
in Green Cottage ; the same that Tatham had watched 
ham the Daddon moorland on the evening of the murder. 

They turned and walked on silently towards the lower 
gate of Duddon. 

’ What 's he going to do about the money f ’ se>d 
Undershaw abruptly. 
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Boden turned upon him, eimoBt witK rage. 

* For Heaven's sake, give hin^time ! — it 's positively 
indecent to rush a man who 't gone through what that 
man *b gone through 1 ' 

Faversham pursued his way towards the swelling upland 
which looks south over St. John's Vale, and north towards 
Skiddaw. He went, led by a passionate impulse, sternly 
restrained till this moment. Led also by the vision of her 
face as it had been lifted to him beside the grave of Melrose. 
Since then he had never seen her. But that Boden had 
written to her that morning, early, after the recovery of 
Brand's body, he knew. 

The moon shone suddenly behind him, across the waste 
of Flitterdale, and the lower meadows of St. John's Vale. 
It struck upon the low white house amid its trees. 

* Is Miss Penfold at home ? ' 

The maid recognised him at once, and in her agitation 
almost lost her head. As she led him in, a little figure in a 
white cap with streamers fluttered across the hall. 

* OA, Mr. Faversham ! ' said a soft, breathless voice. 

But Mrs. Penfold did not stop to speak to him. Gather- 
ing up her voluminous black skirts, and her shawls that 
were falling off her shoulders, she hurried upstairs. There 
followed a thin girl with dark hair piled above dark eyes. 

* Lydia is in the drawing-room,' said Susy, with dramatic 
depth of voice ; and the two disappeared. 

When he entered, Lydia was standing by the fire. The 
light of some blazing wood, and of one small lamp, filled 
the pretty room wi^ colour and soft shadows. Among 
them, the slender form in its black dress, the fair head 
thrown back* the outstretched hands, were of a bveliness 
that arrested him-^almost unmanned him. 

E&e canto ic^ward. 
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* Yoa been bo long coming ! * 

Tim intcMimtion of the words exproBaed the yeeming 
of msny days and nights. They were not a reproach ; 
rather, an exquisite revelation. 

He took her hands, and slowly, irresistibly he drew her ; 
and she came to him. He bowed his face upon hers, and 
the world stood still! Through the emotion of that 
supreme moment, with its mingled cup of joy and remem- 
bered bitterness, there ran for him a touch of triumph 
natural to his temperament. She had asked no promise 
from him ; reminded him of no condition ; made no reserva- 
tion. There she was upon his breast. The male pride 
in him was appeased. Self-respect seemed once more 
possible. ^ 

Hand in hand, they sat down together by the hre. 
He gave her an account of the double inquest, and the 
result. 

‘ When we came out ’ — he added, calmly, — * there were 
not quite so many ready to lynch me as before.* 

Her hand trembled in his. The horror of his experience, 
the anguished sympathy of hers, spoke in the shght move- 
ment, and the pressure that answered it. Some day, but not 
yet, it would be possible to put it into words. 

* And 1 might do nothing ! ' she breathed. 

‘ Nothing ! * He smiled upon her, but his tone brought 
a shudder — the shudder of the traveller who looks back 
upon the inch which has held him from the abyss. But 
for Cyril Boden's adventure of the night before, would 
dss ever have seen Urn again 7 

* I was a long time with my solicitors this morning,' 
bs said abruptly. 

* Yes 7 ' She turned her face to his ; but his morbid 
sense could detect in it no sign of any special interest. 

' The will was opened on the day of the funeral. It was 
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a great aurpiise. I had reason to auppoae that it cob* 
tained a distinct provision invalidating all bequests to me» 
should I propose to hand over any of the property, or 
money derived from the property, to Felicia Melrose, or 
her mother. But it contained nothing of the kind. The 
first draft of the will was sent to his solicitors at the end of 
July. They put it into form, and it was signed the day 
after he communicated his intentions to me. There is no 
doubt whatever that he meant to insert such a clause. He 
spoke of it to me and to others. 1 thought it was done. 
But as a matter of fact he never either drafted it himself, 
or gave final instructions for it. His Carlisle man — 
Haiison — thought it was because of his horror of death. 
He had put ofE making his will as long as possible — got it 
done — and then could not bring himself to touch it again ! 
To send for it back — to finger and fuss with it — seemed to 
bring death nearer, and he did not mean to die.* 

He paused, shading his eyes with his hand. The 
visualising sense, stimulated by the nerve strain of the 
preceding weeks, beheld with ghastly clearness the face of 
Melrose, upturned, with the blood stain on the lips. 

‘ And so ' — he resumed — there was no short way out. 
By merely writing to Miss Melrose, to offer her a fortune, 
it was not possible to void the will.' 

He paused. The in tonsil y of his look held her motion- 
less. 

* You remember — how I refused — when you asked me — 
to take any steps towards voiding it ? ' 

Her lips made a dumb movement of assent. 

* But — at last — I took them. In the final interview 
I had with Melrose, he threatened me with the canceling 
of his will, unless I consented — Tatham has told you — ^to 
sell him my uncle's gems. I refused. And so far as words 
could, he there and then stripped me of his property. 
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It is by the mm socident of bis murder, st tbsi pisciu 
momsDt that it has come to me. Now then— what is to 
be done?' 

Her hand slipped further into his. For a few minutes 
he seemed to be absorbed in the silent reconstruction of 
past trains of thought, emergmg with a cry— though it was 
under his breath — 

* If I took his money now — against his will — I should 
feel his yoke — his hateful yoke— again, on my neck! 

1 should be his slave still.’ 

* You shall not take it ! * she said with passion. 

He smiled at her suddenly. 

‘ It is nothing to Lydia, to be poor 7 ' 

* And free — and happy — ^and alive ! — no, ifbthing » ’ 

At that he could only draw her to him again. She her- 
self must needs bring him back to the point. 

* You have decided 7 ’ 

* I could of course refuse the succession. That would 
throw the whole property into Chancery ; the personalty 
would go to the mother and daughter, the real estate to 
whatever legal heirs could be discovered. There are some 
distant cousins of Lady Tatham, I believe. However— 
that did not attract me at ad.* 

He rose from his seat beside her, and stood looking down 
upon her. 

* You *11 realise 7 — you *11 understand 7 — that it seems 
to me just — and desirable — that 1 should have some 
voice in the distribution of this money, this and land, 
rather than leave it all to the action of a Court. 
Everything— as things are- is legally mine. The person- 
alty is immense ; there are about thirty thousand acres of 
land, here and elsewhere; and the collections can’t be 
worth much less than half a millicm. 1 decline to own 
them ; but 1 intend to settle what becomes of them I 
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Ihdi askd others oaj thej will dispute the wiS. Th^ 
There is no esse. As to the personalty and the 
landr— well^ ^1, yon *11 see !— As to the odlectiona^I mean 
to make them, if I can, of some use to the oomittiimty. 
And in that efEort * — he spoke slowly—' I want yon to help 
me ! * 

Their eyes met ; hers full of tears. She tried to speak, 
and could not. He came to kneel down by her and took 
her in his arms. 

' Did you think I had sold myself to the devil last time 
I was here ? * 

' I was so harsh ! — forgive . . .* she said brokenly. 

* No. You called things by their right names.* 

There was silence, till he murmured — 

‘ Isn't it strange ? I had quite given up prayer— till 
these last weeks. To pray for any definite physical cnr 
material thing would seem to me now— as it always has 
done — absurd. But to reach out — to the Power beyond 
our weakness ! ' 

He paused a moment and resumed :— 

* Boden did that for me. He came to me — at the 
worst. He never preached to me. He has his black times 
— like the rest of us. But something upholds him — and 
— oh ! so strangely — don’t think he knew— through him 
— too— laid hold. But for that — 1 might have put an 
end to myself — more than once — these last weeks.* 

She clung to him — whispering — 

* Neither of us — can ever sufier — again — without the 
other- to help.* 

They kissed once more, love and youth welling up in 
them, and drowning out of sight, for the moment at leasts 
the shapes and images of pain. Then recovermg his com- 
pasure, hand fast in hand, Faversham began to talk more 
calmly, drawing out for her as best he could, so that it need 
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BOi be doue again, — and up to the very evening of the 
muxder— the history of the nine monthe which had, so to 
apeak, thrown hie whole being into the meltmg-pot, and 
tiiroug^ the fusing and bruising of an extraordinary 
experience, had re-made a man. 8he listened in a happy 
bewilderment. It struck her newly — astoniahingly. Her 
love for him had always included a tenderly maternal, 
pitying element. She had felt herself the maturer character. 
Sympathy for his task, flattered pleasure in her Egeria 
rdle, deepening* into sometlung warmer and intenser with 
every letter from him and every meeting, even when she 
disputed with and condemned him ; love in spite of herself ; 
love with which conscience, taste, aspiration, all quarrelled ; 
but love nevertheless, the love which goM women feel 
for the man that is both weaker and stronger than them- 
oohrest — it was so she might have read her own past, 
if the high passion of this ultimate moment had not 
blurred it. 

But * Life at her grindstone ’ had been busy with 
Faversham, and in the sifted and sharpened soul laid bare 
to her, the woman recognised her mate indeed. Face to 
face with cruelty and falsehood in others, and with the 
potentialities of them in his own nature ; dazzled by 
money and power ; and at last, delivered from the tyranny 
of them, as though by some fierce gaol-delivering angel, — 
Faversham had found himself ; au<|^ such a self as could 
never have been reasonably prophesied for the discontented 
idler who in the May meadows had first set eyes on Lydia 
Penfold. 

He sketched for her his dream of what might> be done 
with the treasures of the Tower. 

Thxou^ all his ugly wrestle with Melrose, with its 
disappenutments and humiliationB, his excavator’s joy in 
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tHe rescue and the setting in order of Melrose's ainazing 
possessions had steadily grown. Of late, the only pleasure of 
his day had come from handling, cleaning and cataloguing 
the lovely forgotten things of which the house was full. 
These surfaces of ivory and silver, of stucco or marble, of 
wood or canvas, pottery or porcelain, on which the human 
mind, in love with some fraction of the beauty interwoven 
with the world, had stamped an impress of itself, sometimes 
exquisite, sometimes whimsical, sometimes riotous — above 
all, living ; life reaching to life, through the centuries : 
these, from a refuge or an amusement, had become an 
abiding delight, something, moreover, that seemed to point 
to a definite life-work — paid honourably by cash as well 
as pleasure. 

What would she think, he asked her, of a great Museum 
for the North — a centre for students — none of your brick 
and iron monstrosities, rising amid slums, but a beautiful 
house showing its beautiful possessions to all who came ; 
and set amid the streams and hills ? And in one wing 
of it, perhaps, curator’s rooms — where Lydia, the dear 
lover of nature and art, might reign and work — fitly 
housed ? . . . 

But his brow contracted before she could smile. 

* Some time perhaps — some time — not now ! Let 's 
forget — for a little. Lydia — come away with me — let 's be 
alone. Oh, my dear ! — let 's be alone ! ' 

She was in his arms again, calming the anguish that 
would recur — of those nights in the Tower after the murder, 
when it had seemed to him that not Brand, but himself, was 
the prey that a whole world was hunting, with Hate lor 
the huntsman. 

But presently, as they clung to each ether in the fire- 
light, he toused hiiwlf to say — 

' * Now. let me see your mother ; and then I must go 
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Tbeitiiiiiiicktodo. You will get a note itom Lady Tatbam 
to-niglit/ 

flhe looked up startled. And tken it came over her, 
that he had never really told her what he meant to do with 
■elrose’s money. She had no precise idea. Their minds 
jumped together, and she saw the first laugh in his dark 
eyes, 

* I shan't tell you ! Beloved— be good and wait ! 
But you guess already. We meet to-morrow at 
Duddon.' 

She asked no question. The thin mystery— for her 
thoughts did indeed drive through it— pleased her; 
especially because it seemed to please him.^ 

Then Mrs. Peniold and Susy were brought down, and 
Mra. Penfold sat amid explanations and embraces, more 
feather-headed and inconsequent even than usual, but 
happy, because Lydia caressed her, and this handsome 
though pale young man on the hearth-rug kissed her hand, 
and even, at command, her still pink cheek ; and it seemed 
there was to be a marriage — only not the marriage there 
should have been — a substitution, clearly, of Threlfall for 
Duddon ? Lydia would live at Threlfall ; would be im- 
mensely rich ; and there would be no more bloodhounds 
in the park. 

But when Favezsham was gone, and realities began to 
mnk into the little lady’s mind, as Lydia sitting at her feet, 
and holding her hand, tried to infuse them, dejection 
followed. No coronet ! — and now, no fortune ! She did 
not understand these high-stepping morals, and she went 
sadly to bed ; thmigh never had Lydia been so sweet to her, 
so ready to brush her hair by the fire as long as aver she 
chose, so full of daughterly promises. 

Susy kissed her sister wh«s they were aknei tsndttly 
but abesntiy.. 
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‘ You 're a rare case, Lydia — unique, 1 tliink* The 
Greeks would call you something — I forget ! I should 
really like to understand the psychology of it. It might 
be useful.' 

Lydia bantered her a little — rather sorely. But the 
emotions of her family would always be so much * copy ' 
to Susy ; and the fact did not in the least prevent her being 
a warm-hearted, and, in her own way, admirable little 
person. 

Finally, Lydia turned the tables on her, by throvjmg 
an arm round her neck, and inquiring whether Mr. Weston 
had not paid her a very long call the day before. Susy 
quietly admitted it, and added : ' But I told him not 
to call again. I 'm afraid — 1 'm bored with him. There 
are no mysteries in his character — no lights and shades at 
all. He is too virtuous — monotonously so. It would be of 
no technical advantage to me whatever, to fall in love with 
him.' 


That evening came a note from Lady Tatham — 

‘ My dbar Lydia — We expect you to-morrow at 11.30. 
Mr. Faversham has asked that we — and you— Cyril Boden, 
Dr. Undershaw, old Dixon, and Felicia (her poor mother 
is eery ill, and we hear news to-day of the sudden death of 
the old grandfather) — should meet him at that hour in 
Harry's library. And afterwards, you will stay to lunch ? 
My dear, you have in this house two warm friends who love 
you and long to see you. Each hour that passes grows 
more thrilling than the last. • . . 

' * 1 have been spendmg some time with old Mrs. Brand— 
and I told her I knew you would go to her to-morrow. They 
have given her her dead son — and she sits with his feet 
against her breast. She loved him best of all. One thi n k s 
of Biapah gathan&g the bones.' 
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Next monuBg Tatham waa in his library before eleven, 
making a pretence of attending to some County Council 
business, but in truth restless with expectation, and think- 
ing of nothing hpt the events immediately ahead. 

What was going to happen 1 

Faversham no doubt was going to propose some division 
of the Melrose inheritanof with Felicia; and some adequate 
provision for the mother. Only a few weeks before this 
date Tatham had been in a mood to loathe the notion that 
Felicia should owe a fortune, small or great, to the charity 
of a greedy intruder. To-day he awaited Faversham's 
visit as a friend, prepared to welcome his proposals in the 
spirit of a friend, to put, that is, the best and not the worst 
interpretation upon them. After all, t&e fortune was 
legaUy his ; and if Melrose had died intestate, Felicia and 
her mother would only have shared with some remote 
heirs with far less claim than Faversham. 

He owed this change of temper — he knew — simply to 
the story which Undershaw had brought him of the last 
scene between Faversham and Melrose. That final though 
tardy revolt had fired the young man's feelings and drowned 
his wrath. In his secret mind, he left Brand's shot un- 
condemned ; and the knowledge that before that final 
eoup was given, the man whom Melrose had alternately 
bribed and bullied had at last found strength to turn upon 
him in defiance, flinging hi% money in his face, had given 
infinite satisfaction to Harry's own hatred of a tyrant. 
Faversham, even more than Brand, had avenged them all. 
The generous, pugnacious youth was ready to take Faver- 
sham to his heart. 

And yet, not without uneasiness, some dread of reaction 
in himself, if^by chance — ^they were all mistaken in their 
man 1 Neithei Boden, nor Undershaw, nor he had any 
definite idea of the conclusions to which Faversham had 
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He M 9^ <lbi%eA Jdwl 

heed; 9kh<m^, ixtmg ikm m«3t$^ 

had acted as buifere between Um fmd an 

xelations of intimacy had deadly grown him 

and Boden, and both Undemhaw and llatham M hmn 

increaemgly consciona of hking» even reboot, lor a mw^ 

abnsed man. 

Oh, it was— it would be*-all right ! Lydia would eee 
to it! 

Lydia I What a letter that was 1;he poit had broughl^ 
him—what a letter, and what a woman! Be sig^xed* 
thinking with a rueful though satiric 6|iirit of all those 
protestations of hers in the summer, as to independenoa, 
a maiden hfe, and the rest. And now she confessed that* 
from the beginnmg, it had been Faversham. Why? 
What had she seen in him ? The young mmi's vanity no 
less than his love had been sore smitten. But the pain 
was passmg. And she was, and would always be* a dear 
woman, to whom he was devoted. 

He had pushed aside his letters, and ^as pacing his 
hbrary. Presently he turned and went into a onall inner 
room, his own particular den, where he kept Me coQegie 
photographs, some stufied and now deOa|hftg iMjasts*. 
victims of his earhest sport, and many bosee of enporb 
toy^soldiers, the passion of his childhood. There on the 
wall, screened from vulgar eyes* hung five waler-colouz 
drawings. Be went to lock at themr^scn t imen ta lly. 
Had the buying of anything in the world ever fNen him 
so much pleasure ? 

Ail %e etopd there* he was lO^Meidy ewgie Of a vafoe 
-na girl^o voipe overhead* He ttufiiei end mm 

that th% window wj|s open to 

Ho donhit the miotim m 

It was yel||iir*o»d the mmA hmA m mtljMir «e it 

e e# 
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ivliifdl he bftd heaiid her smg |o He 

the iHUkal worde*-* inorle vifierB,* .ISiej we 
the etepfe of e& her eongs; to tell the truth, he was 
often bored by them. But the harsh, penetratiiig note— 
ae though it were a note of anger— in the sudden sound 
anteeted him; and when it beoalme silent, he still 
ihotqiht of it. It was a strange, big voice (or so small 
a oxeatuee. 

He was glad to hear that she could sing again. Nobody 
imsgiiied that she could regret her father ; but certainly 
tile murder had sharply affected her nerves and imagina- 
tioiL She had got hold of the local paper before they 
could ke^ it from her ; and for nights aftefwards, accord- 
ing to bis mother, she had not been able to sleep. He 
had tried of late to distract her. He had asked 
her to ride with him; he had brought her books and 
flowers. To no avail She was very short and shy with 
him ; only happy, apparently, with his mother, to whom 
her ds^otion was extraordinary. To her own mother, so 
Lady Tatham reported, she was as good— sf gentle even— 
as her temperament allowed. But there was a deep 
diiorepancy betwemi them. 

As to Mrs. Helrote, whose life, according to the 
disstor, was only a matter of months^ possibly weeks; 
Victoxia believed that the shock of her old father's death 
bad affected her much more acutely than the murder 

her J^bi&d. ffim fretted perpetually that she had left 
her father to strangers, and that she could not help to lay 
bbi grave, Pelicia too had cried a Uttle, but had 
flans^led hsrsslf with tiie sensible reflecthm— so it 
seemscli to Tatimm-^that at least h^r pom ^d Babbo urea 
near oi|| Ids tioublo^ 

ffil limugbti 4raysd Ah to tM obmim hour^ and 
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F«limA% lntixre. It mw»di tha ymag mM^*B mm ]ot« 
of ' evtttitfnl living ' to imog^ haf vurime* if wlitt he 
ehrewdly suppoeed wee going to hopfen, did heppen, 
Bnt no one oonld egy— little incalculable thing 1— how 
she would take it. 

The handle of the dooc wag tunied^ and acme one 
entered. He looked round, and aaw Felicia. Her black 
dress emphasised the fairylike deficaey of her faoo and 
hands ; and something in her look— some sign of smothered 
misery or revolt— touched Tatham sharply. He hurried 
to her, bidding her good morning, for she had not appeared 
at breakfast. 

* And 1 wanted to see you before they all come. How 
18 your mother ? ’ 

* Just the same.' She allowed him but the slightest 
touch of her small fingers before she tu^ed abruptly to 
the row of watercolours. ' Who pamted those ? ' 

' Miss Penfold. Don't you know what a charming 
artist she is ? ' 

' They are not at all well done ! ' said Felicia. * Amateurs 
have no busmess to paint.* 

* She is not an amateur ! ' cried Tatham. ' She ' 

Then again he noticed that she Was hoUow-eysd, 

and her lip was twitching. Poor little girl!-^in her 
black dress — soon to be motherless— and with this critkal 
moment in front of h^ [ 

He came nearer to her in the shy, courteous way that 
mads a dissonance so attractive with his^gieat heil^t and 
strengtht 

‘Dear FeHdia!— I may, mayn't 17 We'xe cousins. 
Don't be nervous^cr ate^. I thinkit 'sdloomingsig^* 

She looked at him angrity* 

‘ I 'm ncit nervous— not the least bitf I dsn^t sm 
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stei IvoMmg h«f mtrij bead abmixdljr lugh» ebe went 
biA Into the Ebnty^ iriiicb Vtetoria, Cndershaw^ and Cyril 
Boden had just entered. Tatham regretted that he had 
net made more time to tidk with her; to prepare her 
mind for altematives. It might have been wiser. But 
Favenham'a eommons had been sudden; and his own 
eapeetations were so vague I 

However there was no time now. Lydia arrived, 
and she and Tatham withdrew into the inner room 
lor a lew minutes, deep in consultation. Felicia watched 
them with furious eyes. And when they came out 
again, a soft flush on Lydia's cheeks, it was all that 
Fdflcia could do to prevent herself from rushing upstairs 
again, leaving them to have their horrid meeting to 
themselves. 

But flight was barred. Faversham entered, accom* 
panied by the senior solicitor to the Threlfall estate, and 
by dd Dixon, diakmg with nervousness, in a black Sunday 
suit. Chairs had been provided. They took their seats, 
Tatham deared his own table. 

* No need ! ' sedd the solicitor, a gentleman with a broad 
benevolent face slightly girdled by whiskers. * It 's very 
dmrt!' 

And smiling, he took out of his pocket a document 
oondsting appaientlj of two sheets of square letter paper, 
and amid the sadden silence he began to read. 

The first and longer sheet was done. Felicia, sitting 
m the edge of a stii! chdr, her small feet dangling, was 
stanngwt the lawyer. Vietona was looking at her son 
hesifidssed.* Boden wore an odd eort of smile. Undershaw, 
was playing with his watch-chau^ Lydia, 
fillet ei^ «met» in a drem d gray^Une tweed, a v^ of 
the same tint fidling back from the hammsms 4imeas of 
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her face, had her eyea IB^lida. There wie a BMdfciag 
kindness in the ejes-^ae l^ongh the maternity desjp ih 
the gid's nature spoke. 

A ^deed of gift, inter vivoSi oonveying ike whole personalty 
and real estate, recently bequeathed to daade Faversham 
by Edmund Melrose, consisting of so-and-so, and so-and^aO, 
— a long catalogue of shares and land which had taken some 
time to read — to Felicia Melrose, daughter of the late 
Edmund Melrose, subject only to an annuity to her 
mother, Antonetta Melrose, of two thousand pounds a 
year, to a pension for Thomas Dixon and his wife, and 
various other pensions and small annuities ; Henry, Earl 
Tatham, and Victoria, Countess Tatham, appointed 
trustees, and to act as guardians, till the said Felicia 
Melrose should attain the age of twenty-four ; no mention 
of any other person at all ; the whole vas( property, pre- 
cisely as it had passed from Melrose to Faversham, just 
taken up and dropped in the lap of this httle creature 
with the dangling feet, without reservation, or deduc- 
tion : — now that it was done, and not merely guessed at, 
it showed plain for what in truth it was — one of those 
acts wherein the energies of the human spirit, working 
behind the material veil, swing for a moment into view, 
arresting and stunning the spectator. 

‘ But the collections ! ' said Tatha^p, remembering them 
almost with relief, speaking in his mother's ear ; * what 
about the collections ? ' 

* We come now to the second part of the deed of gift,* 
said the silvery voice of the lawyer. And again tho 
astounded circle set itself to listen. 

^ The collections of works of art now containoA m 
Threlfall Tower, I also convey in full property amA fWk 
mediate possession to ike said Felieia twt Onjlltos 

{(dtowing oooiiticms 
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* ntdihB Tower. wsh portioiie of it ee be 

eeotiliqr. to be meioteioed penneaeiitljr ea % meaeaiii 
m^nliicb to lumee the eeid cdlectkma ; e proper^tmiaeum 
■Id! to be ipiK»nted ; o eoia of money, to be agreed upon 
between CSeude Teverihem and Felicia Melroee. to be eat 
aeide ior the maintenanee of the biulding. the expeneee of 
inetallation. and the endowment of the etafl ; and a eet 
of looma in the weet wing to be appropriated to the private 
leeidenoe of a curator, who ia to be appointed, after the 
ibat curatorahip, by * 

Certain puUic officiala were named, and a few other 
aripolationa made. Then with a couple of legal phrases 
and a witnesaed ngnature, the second shef^b came to 
an end. 

There waa a silence that could be heard. In the midst 
of it Faversham rose. He was a^tated and a little 
inodheient. 

* The rest of what has to be said is not a formal matter. 
If Mias Melrose, or her guardians, choose to make me the 
first Gnrator of the Threlfall Tower Museum, I am willing 
to aooept that office at their hands, and— after, perhaps, 
a year— I should like to occupy the rooms 1 have men- 
tknmd in the west wing — with the lady who has now 
prosDused to be my wits. 1 know perhaps better than 
anyone else what the house contains ; and I could spend, 
if not my life, at any rate a term of years, in making the 
To^ a iMdace of art, a centre of design, of training, 

House Beautiful, indeed, for the whole 
Morih of Bn^and. And my promised wife says she will 

Ba lookedt at Lydia. She put her hand in his. The 
lall^af liioat psopkin the zom 

Mut Ifrfifflia twifl bunfiiid im. 

* iHlgn't mafext lA I— I mot lutm it «B! ' rfw nid in 



«pMiifmateexdtcmttEit. * Kj batiid 
I wonld never take hia moastoj. Why didn^t ym te8 loeet 
—why didn't ycm warn me ? * t&ie turned to f 
her Uttle body shaking, and her face thseatenibg Viuou 

* Why should Mr. Faverdiam do such a t^g t Ikoii^t 
let him !— don't let him f And I ought— 1 ought— ^to 
have been told ! ' 

Faversham and Lydia approached her. But euddeuly, 
putting her hands to her face, she ran to the French uftdow 
of the hbrary, opened it, and rushed into the guden. 

Tatham and his mother looked at each other a^ast. 

‘ Run after her ! ' said Victoria m his oar. * Take 
this shawl ! ' She handed him a wrap she had brought 
in upon her arm. 

‘ Yes — ^it 's December/ said Boden, smihng, to Lady 
Tatham ; * but perhaps ' — the accent was ironical'^* when 
she comes back the seasons will have changed ! ' 

The session broke^up m excited conversation, of which 
Faversham was the centre. 

* This 18 final 7 ' said Undershaw, eyeing him keenly. 

* You intend to stand by it ? ' 

‘ ** Fierce work it were to do again ! ** ' said Vsver* 
sham, in a quotation recognised by Underdiaw, who 
generally went to bed with a scientific book on one side 
of him, and a volume of modbrn poets on the other. 
Faversham was now radiant. He stood with his arm 
round Lydia. Victotia had her hand. 

Meanwhile in the Itahan garden and thhmi^ the jeUr 
hedges, Daphne fled, and ApoBo pursuedi At last He 
caught her, and she sank upon a |pir^ seat. Be 
abawl round her, and stood with his hands in pA tte 
surveying her* 

' What was the matiier,Btiiibiat^]lt|ii)^ 
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* ll ii ndiottlmuir the itM. ioUni^ * Why wasn't I 
iAtd T I don’t wm% a ipiafdian ! I won^i hato yon lor 
a gaudian ! ’ And die beat her foot angrSy on.the paved 
pailL 

Tatham kii|d>^ 

* Ton ’ll have to go back and behave niedy, Felicia. 
Haven't yon any thanks lor Favetehi^ t ’ 

' 1 asked him to do it I HoiT can I look alter all 
fliat! It’ll kill me. I want to dng! 1 want to go on 
the stage!’ 

He sat down beside her. Her dark head covered with 
its silky curls, her very Uack eyes and arched brows in her 
small pink lace, the pointed chin, and tiny mouth, made 
a very winning figure ol her, as she sat tliire, under a 
garden vase, and an overhanging yew. And that although 
the diavd was huddled round her shoulders, and the eyes 
were red with tears. 

* Ton will be able to do anything you like, Felicia I 
You will be toribly rich/ 

Ska 4^UKd at him, the storm in her breast subsidmg a 

Mtde. ' 

’ How ilch 7 ' she asked him, pouting. 

^ tried to give her seme idea. She sighed. * It ’a 
! What ehafl I do with it all 7 ’ 

Then, as her eyes still searched him, he saw them change 
to soft— then wild. Her colour flamed. She moved 
thrther from him, and tried to put on a businesB-like air. 

’ 1 wantt^ ask a question/ 

’Ask it/ 

* Am 1 — am 1 as rich as any girl you would be likely to 
msnyt’ 

’ What an oddquestion ! Doyouthinkl want inoney 7 ' 

’ 1 knov^ you don’t I ' she^ said, with a wail. * That 's 
what ’a as horrid t Why cmi't you all leave me alone 7 * 
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Then, reeoVering herseH fieipely, the begiui 

* In my country— ia ItiJy— when two people* aifd ol^out 
equally rich— ^ man and a girl — ^their relattons go and talk 
to one another. They say— “ Will it suit yoh ?— th5s man 
has so much — the girl has so much— they like each other 
— and — wouldn't it do very well ? ” ' 

She sprang up. Tatham had flushed. He looked at her 
in speechless amazement. She stood opposite him, making 
herself as tall as she could, her hands behind her. 

‘ Lord Tatham — my mother is ill — my father is dead. 
You 're not my guardian yet, — and I don't think 1 '11 ever 
let you be 1 So there 'a nobody but me to do it. I 'm 
sorry — I know it 'a not quite right, quite — quite English. 
Well, anyway 1 — Lord Tatham, you say I have a dot\ 
So that 's all right. There 's my hand. Will you 
marry me ? ' 

She held it out. All her excitement had gone, and her 
colour. She was very pale, and quite calm. 

* My dear Fehcia ! ' —cried Tatham, in agitation, 
taking the hand — * what a position to put your guardian 
in ! You are a great heiress. 1 can't run o£E witk you 
like this — before you 've had any other chances — before 
you 've seen anybody else.' 

* If you don't, 1 won't take a farthing 1 What good 
would it be to me ? ' 

She came closed, and put her little hands on his 
shoulders as he sat — the centre of one of those sudden 
tumults of sense and spirit that sweep a strong man firom 
his feet. 

* Oh, won't you take care of me 1 love you so I * 

It was a cry of nature. Tatham gave a great gulp, put 

out his arms, and caught her. There she was on bendi 
beside hi|&» laughing and sobbing, gathered against his 
heart. 
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flit Ikow W avobin 

mmf hk Aril jM tm ovwlieML 

WmwMk the Ubftzy wm ttill fiilL Nobody bod y«t 
Mk il; and iarthiottv^y eiwybody waa wotobiog the 
fjcaneb window. 

Two figuea appeared there, Micia in boni. She came 
in, her eyee eaat down, a bright spot on either cheek. And 
while everyone in the room held their hieath she crossed 
the floor a^ paused in front of Faversham. 

* Ife. Faver^m, 1 ask your pardon, that I was so rode. 
I—* A aob rose in her throat, and she stopped a moment 
to contrd it. * Till the other day— I was jast a poor girl— 
who never had a Im to spend. All that we ate— ‘my mother 
and I— we had to work for. And now— you have made 
me rich. It 's— it 's very wonderful. 1 only wish '—the 
sob rose again—' just that last time— my father had been 
kiiid to me. 1 thank you with all my heart. But I can't 
take it all, you know— 1 canU / * 

She looked at him appealing— almost threatening. 
Faversham smiled at her. 

tThat doesn't lie with yon! One of your trustees 
has already signed the deed— here comes the other.' He 
pirinted to Tatham* 

* But he isn't my tittatee 1 ' insisted Felicia, the tears 

brimming over ; ‘ he '• ' 

Tatham same 4^ to her, and gtavriy took her hand. 

Fdisii looiked at him, then at Victoria, then at the 
dtcile of amased faces. With a low cry of ' Mother I ' she 
tnmed and ded bom the room* drawing ]Lady Tatham 
wbh her. Tatham followed. 


A HMa bier, the Ifwysm and Favambem 
hmriog dhpactcd, imind henrnif akm» a moment in the 
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Besaed her, she ooold not sit itilL WitAmit «t|f oienr 
notion of where ^e was going, she wandered throeiA ^ 
open door into the further room. There, with a stOst, 
and a flush, she reoogmsed her own drawings, flte of them, 
ID a row. So here, all the time, was her unknown friend ; 
and she had never guessed t 

At a sound in the room behind, she turned, hoping it 
was Lady Tatham who had come back to her. But she 
saw that it was Tatham himself. He came mto the Mttle 
room, and stood silently beside her, as though wanting 
her to speak first. With deep emotion she held out her 
hands, and wished him joy; her gesture, her eyes, all 
tenderness. 

* She IB so lovely— so touching ! She will win every- 
body's heart * ' 

He looked down upon her oddly, like some one 
oppressed by feelings and thoughts beyond his own 
unravelbng. 

* She has been very unhappy,' he said simply. * 1 
think 1 can take care of her.' 

Lydia looked at him anxiously. A sudden slight 
darkemng seemed to come into the day; and for one 
terrified moment she seemed to see Tatham — dear, generous 
youth ]--^a8 the truly tragic figurb in their high mingled 
comedy. 

Not Mebose, but— Tatham < 

Then, swiftly, the cloud passed, and she laughed at 
herself. 

‘**Takeeare of lierl"^ You will be tha happieit 
people in the world, save two 1 * 

He let her talk to him, the inner agitstaon, whatever it 
was, dMq^fpeaidng. ^8^ How, 

at lent, uNtm to bi^ Ihm liisn^ 
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•Hd dnc«dti«i of lile^ Withoiit wotds* lior Imct promifed 
it^to liim o&d Veticio. 

Am they left the room, ehe pomtodi smiling, to the 
dxinriiige. * So you were the elderly solicitor with a 
teste for art I need to aee in my dreams ! * 

His eyes lit up boyishly. 

* 1 had to keep them here, for fear you 'd find out. 
Now, we '11 hang them properly/ 

It was Victoria who broke the news to Netta Melrose. 
She, a little wasted ghost among her pillows, received it 
calmly ; yet with a certain bitterness mingled in the calm. 
What did the money matter to her 7 And what had she 
to do with this English world, and this young lord Felicia 
was to marry 7 Fat within, she hungered, on the threshold 
of death, as she had hungered twenty years before, for the 
Italian sun, and the old Italian streets, with the deep eaves, 
and the sculptured doorways, and the smills of leather 
and maccaroni. Her father had loved them, and she had 
loved her father ; all the more passionately the more the 
world disowned him. She sat in spirit still beside hir 
cmdied and miserable old age, finding her only comfort in 
the memory of how his feeble hands had clung to her, 
how she had worked and starved for him. 

As to her husband, sometimes, at night, shudders would 
take her unawares as she thought of a white face and 
a huddled form lying cm a blood-stained floor. But in 
general she protected hers^i, as by a vital instinct, from 
the thought and memory of Melrose. And Felicia 
eeewied to her — strangely— to be no longer her child, but 
his. 

Vet| when the girl came to her, she cried and blessed 
hec; And FeMeia, softened by happiness, kndt down 
beside her tnotlw, and begged and jnayed hex to get #eIL 
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To please theta all, Netta mtAt her i^nrse do her httix« and 
put on a white jacket ^i4tieh Victoria had embroidered lor 
her. And when Tatham eame in to see ]ier, she wonU 
have timidly kissed his hand, had he not been so qtuok to 
see and prevent her. 

Meanwhile Victoria, still conscious of the clingmg 
of Felicia's arms about her, was comparing — secretly 
and inevitably— the daughter-in-law that might have 
been with the daughter-in-law that was to be. Now 
that Fate's throw was irrevocably made, she fotind 
herself appreciating Lydia as she had never done while 
the chances were still open. Lydia had refused her Harry ; 
Felicia had captured him. Perhaps she resented both 
actions ; and would always — secretly — ^resent them. But 
yet, m Lydia — Lydia with her early matunty, her sweet 
poise and strength of nature, she foresaw the friend, in 
Felicia, the child and darhng of her old age. And looking 
round on this crooked world, she acknowledged, now as 
always, that she had got more than she deserved, more^ 
much more — ^than her share. 

A conviction that Cyril Boden did his best to sharpen 
in her. With the invincible dogmatism of bis land 
he scofFed at the misgivings which she oonEded to 
him, and to him only, on the score of Felicia's lack of 
training, her touchy and passionate temper, and the little 
unscrupulous ways that offended a fastidious observer. 

‘ What does it matter ? ' — he said to her--*she is in love — 
head over ears. You and he can make of her what you 
like. She will beat him if he looks at anybody islse ; 
but she will have ten children, and never have a thought or 
an interest that isn't his. And as to the money ' 

‘ Yes— the money ! ' said Victoria, dejectedly. ‘ What 
on earth will they do with it all 7 Hury is eo xieh 
already.’ 
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it ! * Boden tuincd upon Hot. * Ocow a few 
idsoi in poor landlord garden ! Tom the ground of it*- 
onrioh it-^hange it— 417 experimente ! How long will thii 
Bnglaiid leave the land to yon landowners, onlees yon bring 
■ome mind to it— aye, and the best of your fotdr ! — you, 
the nation's servants ! Here is a great tract left desolate 
by one man's wiohedness. Restore the waste places— 
budd— people— teach ! Heavens, what a ohsnoe ! ' His 
eyes kindled. ' And when Faveraham and Lydia come 
back — yoke them in too. Curator*! — stuff ! If he won’t 
own that estate, make Him govern it, and play the man. 
Disintereeted power! — with such a wife— and such a 
friend! Gould a man ask better of the godsX Kowisyour 
moment. Rural England turns to you, its natural leaden, 
to shape it afresh. Shirk — refuse— at your peril ! ’ 
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92. HAMERTON.— Franoh and English: a Coniparison. 

HA.MKKTON. 

96. The InteUectnal Life. 

32. HARDY.— The Mayor of Oaaterbrldge. By Thomas Haedy. 

49- The Woodlandera. 189 The Return of the NatlYe. 

74- Weaeei Tales : Strange, 190. The Trumpet Major. 

Lively, and Common- 191. A Croup of Noble Dames. 

o. m TifTT V *11 ‘92- Life’s LiMe Ironies. 

‘II Teeiofthe DTJ^rvinM. ,,3. The Hand ofEthalbMta. 

186 Desperate Remediea. 194. ^ Laodicean. 

187. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 196. Two on a Tower. 

188. Far from the Madding 294. Jude the O^cnre. 

Crowd. 336. The Well Gloved. 


By P. a 


72. HARTE.— The Aigonanti of North Liberty. ByBREi HARTBi 
79. Crosby. 

136. A I^ Family of Taaajara, 

560, 561. HEDIN.— Tians-HiiDalaya : Diicoveriee and AdventnreB in 

Tib et. By Sven Hidin. With lUustratiou. a voli. 

556. HERRICK.— Together, By Robert Herrick. 

574* A life for a Lfe. 

350. HBWLEra.— The Forest Loren. By Maurice Hewlett. 

387. Idttle of It^. 

A/06. — Riohixd Yea-and-Nay. 

479- The QneenE Qoair, or the Six Yean* Tragedy. 

495- — Fond Adventnxee : Tales of MieTonthofthe WoiiA 
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$03. H£WIiETT.--'lew Caiiterlmzjr Tidoi. I 
536. — : Stooping Lady. j |9S* — 

623, ^ Lore ^^861^6. 

184* HOPE.— The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 

344- Enpert of fientzan. I S*** Sophy of iEtavonia. 

427* The Do^ Bialogaes. 

41 * HUGHES.— Tom Brown’s Schooldaya By Thomas Hoghbs. 
235. HUME.— The Expedition of Captain Fliok. By Fergus Hume. 
337. HUHT.— Unkist unkind. By vioLEr Hunt. 


— fiofi & 


207. HUTCHIESOH.— Peter Steele the Cricketer. By H. G. Hutchinsoh. 

461. HYHE,— The Paradise ” Coal-Boat. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 

462. McTodd. I 490. Atoms of Empire. 

57> 58. Ismay’s Children. By the Author of “Hogan, M.P.” 2 vobi 

14. JAMES.— Tales of Three Citiea By Henry Jambs. 

109. The Tragic Muse. 

148. The Lesson of the Master. 1 149. The Beal Thing, eto. 

123. JENBtCfGS.— The Philadelphian. By L. J. Jennings. 

438- JEWETT.— The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

312. JOKAI. — The Green Book. By Maurus Jokai. 

125. KEENE. — Sketches in Indian Ink. By H. G. Keene. 

237. KEITH.— For Love of Prue. By Leslie Keith. 

390* KING.— A Bitter Vintage. By K. D. King. 

165. KINGSLEY.— Westward Ho ! By Charles Kingsley. 

166. Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. 

167. Hypatia : or, New Foes with an Old Face. 

168. Hereward the Wake, ** Last of the English.” 

169. Two Years Ago. 1 170* Yeast: a Problem. 

554- KINEOSS.— Joan of Gariooh. By Albert Kinross. 

248. KIPLING.— Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard KiPUNa 


249 The Light that Failed. 386. Stalky and Co. 

250. Life’s Handicap, etc. 395.396 From Sea to Sea. avols. 

~ ^ ' 5”- = 

354- The Day a Work. 

472. KIPLING and BALESTIEE. — The Naulahka. By R. Kipling and 

W. Bauistibs. 


604. LADD,— Hieronymus Eides. By A. C. Ladd. 

228. LAFAEGUE.— The Salt of the Earth, By P. Lafargue. 

105. LEEDS,— A Lover of the Beantifol. By the Duchess of Leeds. 

257. LEITH-ADAMS.— The Old Pastures. * By Mrs. Leith- Adamr 

519. LE QDEUX. — ^The Invasion of 1910 . By William lb Qubux. 

214. LE V OLEUE.— By Order of the Brotherhood. By Lb Voleue. 

87. LEVY.- Eenben Sachs. By Amy Levy. 

535- LONDON.— Before Adam. By Jack London. {CIofA binding onfy,) 
239- LOEIMER.— A Sweet D^rder. By Norma Lorimbr. 

520. LOTI. — Disenchanted. By Fierrb Loti. 

362. LOWIS.— Treaspiy Offloei's Wooing. By C Lowia 

153. LYSAGHT.-The Marplot. By S. R. Lysaght. . . 

368. One of the Gimiviilei. I S3*- Her Mf^estyi Bebde. 

I08. LTTTOK. — The “RiTig of AmairfiL By Lord Lytton, 

36a MAABTENB.— EffMenunr. By Maarten Maartbnr 

379. M'CHBaHET.-BmertlwtheSiMerfGod. B,DoraM'Ch«skw. 


.61. RACllAEOS.— A WnJM" Vmi. By Mb. MitcMABON. 
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^UMTAV.-^Salili HtniKtt. Bj & MACKAvonrrAfi. 

lC.--MMni0t JenidM Bf Fata Mado& 

lUl ofaStV. B7 Sir W. Maonat, Bart 


21. 

91. 

212. 

231- 

587. 

598. 

213. 

S3< 

529- 

6a 

70. 
418. 

63. 

71. 

1^- 

146. 

162. 

406. 

434. 

143- 

J05. 

14Qr 


and FOLLOGE.’-Tha Stohintfiam Letten. Bj Mis. 

Maitland aiid Sir F. Pollock, Uart. 

MAJOR.— Dorotlij Vemon of Haddon HilL Bj Charlbs Major. 

A Forett HeartL j Th® Little Ring. 

Yolanda : Maid of Bnigirndj. 

The Tooohgtone of Foitone. 

MARTIH.— Lindsay's Girl. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
MARUHEAU.— BiograpMoal Sketches. Harriet Martineau. 
MASON.— The Courtship of Momoe Buckler. By A. £. W. Mason. 

The Philanderers. I 334- Lawrence Claveriiig. 

Miranda of the Balcony. 

MASSON.— Nina. By Rosaline Masson. 

MATERS. — The Lovely Malinoourt. By Helen Mathers. 
MEBBIMAK.— The Sowers. By H. S. Merriman. 

Boden's Comer. 475- Thomaso’s Fortune, 

Isle of Unrest. ; and other Stories. 

The Velvet Glove. I 476. Flotsam. 

The Vidtures. ^ ) 483- The Last Hope. 

Barlasc^ of the Guard. < 

MBBBIMAK and TALLBNTYBE.— The Money-Si&ner. By H. .s. 

Mkkriman and S. G. Tallbntvrr 

MIN TO.— The Mediation of Balph Hardelot By Wm. Minto. 
MITGHELL.— The Adventures of Franpois. By S. W. Mitchell. 
The Bed City. 

MOLESWORTH,— The Wrong Envelope. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
MONTGOMERY. — Prejudged. By Florence Montgomery. 

The Unshai^ Secret, and other Stories. 

MOORE.— Two in the Bush, and other Stories. By F. Moona 
MOBLEY.— Critical Miaoellanies. By John Morley. 

MURRAY. — Aunt By D. Christie Murray. 

Schwarts. I 104. John Yale’s Guardian. 

The Martyred Fool. 

My Honey. By the Author of ” Tipcat.’* 

«8. NANSEN. -^Farthest North, avols. 

NESBrr.— The Magic Oity. By E. Nbsbit. 

Th e Wonderful Garden. 1 619. The Magio World. 

NE V IN SON.— Neighbours of Ours. By w. H. Nevinson. 

‘ New Antigone t a Romanoe. 2 ^ols. 

iEWBOLT.— Tie Old Goun^. By Henry Newbolt. 

_jOEL. — H ithersea Mere. By Lady Augusta Noel. 

NORRIS.— Chris. By W. E. Norris. | 499. Lone Marie. 

Old New Zealand. Prciace by Earl Pembroke. 

OLIPHANT.— The Second Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Joyce. I 90. Neighboura on the Green. I ns* Eirsteen. 

The Railway Man and Hia Childrsn. 

The Marriage of Elinor. 

The Heir Hesnmptive and the Heir Apparent 

Lady Williun. I 359- That Little Cutty. 

I MON D.— The Story of Manrioe Lestrange. By G. W. T. Omond. 

1 1 1 TTi A l^Aliaiit hTia. By OuiDA. 

A'RTT'R'R. — ^Xhe Simiflp and the Froblem. By Eric Parker. 
lARQN.— &ipstial.Federatlon. By G. R. Parkin. 

By Major Gambibr Parry. 
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FAT|E|09|--A8Mof^Bi^ By Ajtwm FArmop. 

398 * — -ForFreedom’8Bftka.384*wS«^WEitk8teeL S33.Jotei^]yB]L 
397; F£A£D.— DoniuL Teraaa. By F« M. Pbaru 
419- — - NiimbOT One and ]fmnb« Two. 

412. FEABSE.— Four Months BeaiegeA By H. H. S. Pbarsb. 

338. PBytLIjyPS.— The Education of Antonia. By F. E. Phillips. 

442* POTETES.— Michael Feirier. By E Francbs Poyntbr. 

201. PBIGE.— In the Lion’s Mouth. By Eleanor C Price. 

372 - Off the High BoaA 

376- PEICHAEI).^^ Modem Mercenary. By K. and H. Prichard. 

394- PETCE.— Valda H&nem. ByMiss D. H. Pryce. 

208. PEYCE.—The Burden of a Woman. By Richard Prycr 
219. Winifred Mount. 

258. EATMOND.— Tryphena in Loto. By W. Raymond. 

67. Eealmah. By the Author of ** Friends in Council.” 

586. EEYNOLDS.— Alongshore. By Siephen Reynolds. 

613- How 'Twas. 

152- EHOAEES.— John Trevenniok. By W. C Rhoades. 

232. EIDGE.— Minor Dialogues. By W. Pett Ridge. 

154* EITGHIE.— Eeoords of Tennyson, Euskin, and Browning. By Mrs. 

200. Ghauters from some Unwntten Memoirs. [Ritchib. 

227. EOY.— The Horseman's Word. By Neil Roy. 

424. EUNKLE. The Helmet of Navarre, By Bertha Runklb. 

98. EUSSELL, — Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. 

137- A Strange Elopement. 

340. SAEDEES.- 5 'or Prince and People. By E K. Sanders. 

500. SATCHELL.— The Toll of the Bush. By William Satchell. 

506, 507. SCOTT.— The Voyage of the “ Discovery." By Captain Robert 

F Scott, R.N a vols. 

118. SEELEY,— The Erpansion of England. By Sir J. r. Seeley. 

437- SHAEP.— The Youngest Girl in 9 ie School By Evelyn Sharp. 


458. — The Ghildren WhoEan Away, j 606. — The Victories of Olivia. 
491- BHEPPAED.— The Eed Gravat. By Alfred Tressider Sheppard. 

522. R unning Horso Inn. 

523. SHEEINGHAM and ME AKIN. — The Enemy’s Gamp. By Hugh 

T. Sheringkam and Nkvill Mbakin. * 

223. SHIPTON.— The Herons. By Helen Shipton. 

36. SHOETHOUSE.— Sir Peroival. By J. H. Shorthouse. 

69. A Teacher of the Violin, and other Tales. 

82. The Countess Eve, I 132. Blanche, Lady Falaise. 

382. SILBEEEAD.— The Enohanter. By Una L. Silberrad. 

431 - Prmceas Fuok. 

289. SMITH. — Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

240. SMITH.—A Yonth of Parnassus. By L. P. Smith. 

217. SNAITH.— Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. C. Snaith. 

578. SNEYD-KYNNEESLEY. — ^A Snail’s Wooing. By £. M. Snbyd- 

Kvnnerslby. 


209. SPENDEE.— Thirteen Doctors. By Mra J. K, Spender. 

236. The Wooi^ of Doris. 

607. STEPHENS.— The Charwoman’s Daughter By James Stephens. 
616. The took of Gold. 

23a 8 T 0 KEE.--The Shoulder of Bhaita. By Beam Stoker. 


234. BTOO KE.— Not Exaotly. By £. M. Stookb. 

145- TEEODOLI.— Under Pressure. By Marchisa Turoooll 
126. Ti m. (B y a New Author.) 

179- TBEVSLYAN.— Cawnpore, By Sir G. O. Trbvblyan, Bart 
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% K*muaMMihriiiK 
jR. mr H. A. Vacmtu. 
f ite. s» Vmukos. 

r of Libb Bf Bvttir Vak dsa Goes. 

L By MAROAJtlT VSLKY. 

» or Twontj-ono Days. By Victoe, 

atlsmaa Qa^t. By II. ». Vogel. 

MIm BretbertoiL By Mn. IluirpHtY Waul . 

Tbo Hisfeory of Da?id Gnefo. ! 174- MaroelliL 

E9& — — SJp Georgs Tressady. 1 415* Bleanor. 

35a. — Hdbook of Baimitaalo. 1 455 Lady Bose's Daughter. 

493- The Man^ of William Ashe. 1 5*^ Penwick's Career. 

55*- Diana MsBoiy. I 575- Canadian Bom. 

603. The Oase of Bichard MeynelL' 1 624- The Mathig of Lydia. 

aSS, WABDTBI.— The Inn by the Shore. By Florencr Waedrn. 

530. WATSOB.— Andnw Goodfellow. B> Mrs. Hkrbbri a Watson 
576. WATT&— BathanBnrln. By Mary S. Watts. | 593 TheLemcy 

6ia VanOlfiTe. 

549. WEALE.— The Porbidden Boundary. By Putnam Wlai r. 

568. The Human Cobweb. j 59* The Unknown God 

241. WHLLB— The Wonderful Visit. By 11. G. Wells. 

307. — — Wheels of Chance. \ 4^7* Twelve Stones and a Dream. 

485- The Pood of the Gods, and how it came to Barth. 

497- Bipps : The Stoiy of a Simple SouL ** 

524- In tne Days of the Comet, i 547* Tono-Bnngay. I 599 Marriage 

150- WEST.— A JBom Player. By Mary W est. 

5a WESTBUBY.— Frederick Hazzladen. By Hugh Westrury. 

95- WE8TC0TT.— The Gospel of the Eeflnrrection. By Bishop w es rcoi i 
356. WEYMAH. — The Castle Tnw- By Stanley J. Wt^ man. 

426. Count Hannibal. I 5*5- Chippingo. 

481. WBLABTON. — The Descent of Man. By Enim Wharton. 

508. The House of Mirth. J 537* The Fruit of the Tree. 

553- The Hermit and the Wild Woman, and other Stories. 

581. Tales of Men and Others. I 59^. Ethan Frome. 1 615 The Bflef. 

171. W lfiT.TAlfR . — Leavee of a Life. By Montagu Williams, Q.C 


172. 

173' 


Later Leaves. Being Further Reminiscences. 
Bound London. Down East and Up West. 


2ia WILSOB.— Alice Lander. By Mrs. J. G. Wilson. 

447. WiBTEB.— The Virginian. By Owen Wister. 

504* Lady Baltimore. I 59 1- Members of the Family. 

199< WOODS.— The Vagabonds. By Margaret L. Woods. 

S09. ' ' TheBing^s Bevoksb 

103- W0E THEY.— The Ifew Continent. By Mra Worthey. 

“ — Rinoess Flower Hat. By M. O. Wright. 

21. WBIBOH.— Edward Fairlie Frankfort By Sir H. Wrixon. 

35 - YOHffiB.— A Modem Telemaohns. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Beedhoroffc at Bookstone. 

97. _ ^ BmM Chanseling* I Two Fexmiless Princesses. 

113. MGfis%e-worda. I That Stick. 

iSS- Grisly Giiselli or, The Laidly Lady of Whitburn. 

IS = 

isi. Stndliiig nijoi. QrC.lL Yongb 

YOEAHy^^SSSia Boyil. BrJ.H. Y qxau. 

KAOtflLLAM AND OO.. LTD., LONDON. 

CL. S.«>S9 



